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proceedings 

OF  THE 

CONGRESS 

A  T 

N  E  JF-r  O  R  K. 


Boston,  June  176c. 

SIR,  ^  i 

The  Houfe  of  Reprefen tativcs  of 
this  province,  in  the  prefent  feffion 
of  the  general  court,  have  unanimoufly 
agreed  to  propofe  a  meeting,  as  foon  as 
may  be,  of  committees,  from  the 
houfes  of  reprefentatives  or  burgelfes  of 
the  feveral  Britilh  colonies  on  this  conti¬ 
nent,  to  confult  together  on  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
difficulties  to  which  they  are,  and  mull; 
be  reduced,  by  the  operation  of  the  acts 
of  parliament  for  levying  duties  and  taxes 
on  the  colonies ;  and  to  confidcr  of  a  p-e- 

B  ncral 


neral,  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal  and 
humble  reprefentation  of  their  condition, 
to  his  Majefty  and  the  Parliament,  and  to 
implore  relief.  The  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives  of  this  province  have  alfo  voted  to 
propofe,  That  fuch  meeting  be  at  the 
city  of  New-York,  in  the  province  of 
New-York,  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in  Ofto- 
ber  next ;  and  have  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  three  of  their  members  to  attend 
that  fervice,  with  fuch  as  the  other  houfes 
of  reprefentatives,  or  burgeifes,  in  the 
feveral  colonies,  may  think  fit  to  appoint 
to  meet  them.  And  the  committee  of  the 
liouie  of  reprefentatives  of  this  province, 
are  diredled  to  repair  to  faid  New-York, 
on  faid  firft  Tuefday  in  Oftober  next,  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

If,  therefore,  your  honourable  houfe 
fimuld  agree  to  this  propofal,  it  would  be 
acceptable,  that  as  early  notice  of  it  a^ 
poflible,  might  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
Ipeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of 
this  province. 


Samuel  White,  Speaker. 

In  confequence  of  the  foregoing  circu¬ 
lar  letter,  the  following  o:entlemen  met  at 
New-York,  in  the  province  of  New-York, 
on  Monday  the  feventh  day  of  October, 
1765,  viz. 


jr.  V 
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From  the  province  of  the  Maflachufetts- 
bay, 

James  Otis,  I 

Oliver  Patridge,  ^Efqulres. 
Timothy  Ruggles,J 


From  the  colony  of  Rhode-Ifland,  and 
Providence  plantations, 

Metcalf  Bowler, 

Henry  W ard. 


From  the  colony  of  Connefticut, 
Eliphalet  Dyer,  'j 

David  Rowland,  J'Efquires. 

William  SamuelJohnson, J 

From  the  colony  of  T Tew- York, 
Robert  R.  Livingston,') 

John  Cruger, 

Philip  Livingston, 

W 1 1,  L  I  A  M  B  Y  a  R  b , 

Leonard  Lispenard, 


Efquires. 


From  the  colony  of  Ne\V-Jerfey, 
Robert  Ogden,  1 
Hendrick  Fisher,  rEfquires. 
Joseph  Borden,  J 

From  the  Province  of  Pennfylvania. 
John  Dickenson,! 

John  Morton,  /’Efquires. 
George  Bryan,  J 


From 


r 

L 


4 


] 


From  the  government  of  the  counties 
of  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and  Sulfex,  on  De- 
la  wai'e. 


C^sAR  Rodney, 
Thomas  M’Kean 


lEfq  uires. 


F rom  the  province  of  Maryland, 
William  Murdock,] 
Edward  Tilghman,  rEfcjuires4 
Thomas  Ringgold,  J 


From  the  province  of  South-Carolina, 
Thomas  Lynch,  ] 

Chr IS TOPHER G AD s den,  pEfquires, 
John  Rutledge,  J 


Then  the  faid  committees  proceeded  to 
chufe  a  chairman  by  ballot,  and  Timothy 

j  on  Ibrting  and  counting  the 
votes,  appeared  to  have  a  majority,  and 
thereupon  was  placed  in  the  chair. 


Saturday,  OAoberip,  1765,  A.  M. 

The  congrefs  met  according  to  adjourn-  • 
ment,  and  refumed,  Gfc.  as  yefterday. 
And,  upon  mature  deliberation,  agreed  to 
the  following  declarations  of  the  rights 
and  grievances  of  the  colonilts  in  America, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  inferted. 

rhe  members  of  this  congrefs,  fincerely 
devoted,  witli  the  warmeii;  fentiments  of 

affedtion 
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afFedlion  and  duty  to  his  Majedy’s  perfon 
and  government,  inviolably  attached  to 
the  prefent  happy  eftablifliment  of  the 
Proteftant  fucceflion,  and  with  minds 
deeply  imprelTed  by  a  fenfe  of  the  prefent 
and  impending  misfortunes  of  the  Britifli 
colonies  on  this  continent ;  having  conli- 
dered  as  maturely  as  time  wdl  permit,  the 
circumlfances  of  the  faid  colonies,  efteem 
it  our  indifpenfable  duty  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  declarations  of  our  humble  opi¬ 
nion,  refpedling  the  mod  elfential  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  colonids,  and  of  the 
grievances  under  which  they  labour,  by 
reafon  of  feveral  late  acts  of  parliament. 

I.  That  his  Majedy’s  fubjeefts  in  thefe 
colonies,  owe  the  fame  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  that  is  owino- 
fiom  his  fubjedts  born  within  the  realm, 
and  all  due  lubordination  to  that  au^ud 
body  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain.* 

That  his  Majedy  s  liege  fubjecls  in 
thefe  colonies,  are  entitled  to  all  the  in¬ 
herent  rights  and  liberties  of  his  natural 
born  fubjedts,  within  the  kingdom  of 
Great-Britain. 

III.  That  it  is  infeparably  ellential  to 
thefieedom  of  a  people,  and  the  undoubt¬ 
ed  light  of  Englidimen,  that  no  taxes  be 
impofed  on  them  but  with  their  own 
confent,  given  perfonally,  or  by  their 
feprefentatives. 
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IV.  That  the  people  of  thefe  colonies 
are  not,  and,  from  their  local  circum- 
ftances,  cannot  be,  reprefeated  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  in  Great-Britain. 

V.  That  the  only  reprelentatives  of 
the  people  of  thefe  colonies  are  perfons 
chofen  therein  hy  themfelves,  and  that  no 
taxes  ever  have  been,  or  can  be  conftitu- 
tionally  impofed  on  them,  but  by  their 
refpeftive  legillature. 

VI.  That  all  fupplies  to  the  crown  be¬ 
ing  free  gifts  of  the  people,  it  is  unreafon- 
able  and  inconfiftent  with  the  principles 
and  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  for 
the  people  of  Great-Britain  to  grant  to 
his  Majefty  the  property  of  the  colonifts. 

VIL  That  trial  by  jury,  is  the  inherent 
and  invaluable  right  of  every  Britifh  fub- 
jecl  in  thefe  colonies. 

VIII.  That  the  late  ad:  of  parliament, 
entitled,  An  a£l  for  gra?itmg  and  applying 
certain  ftamp-duties,  and  other  duties,  in 
the  Brit  if  colonies  and  plantations  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  &c.  by  impofing  taxes  on  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thefe  colonics,  and  the  faid  ad, 
and  feveral  other  ads,  by  extending  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  be¬ 
yond  its  ancient  limits,  have  a  manifeft 
tendency  to  fubvert  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  colonifts. 

IX.  That  the  duties  impofed  by  fe- 
yeral  late  ads  of  parliament,  front  the 

peculiar 
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1  •  >  ' 

becuiiar  clrcumftances  of  thefe  colonies, 

will  be  extremely  burthenlome  and  grie¬ 
vous  ;  and  from  the  fcarcity  of  fpecie,  the 
payment  of  them  abfolutely  impradicablc. 

'X.  That  as  the  profits  of  the  trade  of 
thefe  colonies  ultimately  center  in  Great- 
Britain,  to  pay  for  the  manufadlures  which 
they  are  obliged  to  take  from  thence,  they 
eventually  contribute  very  largely  to  all 
fnpplies  granted  there  to  the  crown. 

XL  That  the  reftridtions  impofed  by 
feveral  late  ads  of  parliament  on  the  trade 
of  thefe  colonies,  will  render  them  unable 
to  purchafe  the  manufadures  of  Great- 
Britain. 

XII.  That  the  increafe,  profperity  and 
happinefs  of  thele  colonies,  depend  on  the 
full  and  free  enjoyments  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  and  an  intcrcourle  with 
Great-Britain  mutually  aifedionate  and 
advantageous. 

XIII.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  Britifii 
fubjeds  in  thefe  colonies  to  petition  the 
king,  or  either  houfe  of  parliament. 

Lajlly,  That  it  is  the  indifpenlable  du¬ 
ty  of  thefe  colonies,  to  the  bell  of  fove- 
reigns,  to  the  mother  country,  and  to 
themfelves,  to  endeavour  by  a  loyal  and 
dutiful  addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  and  hum¬ 
ble  applications  to  both  iioulcs  ot  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  ad  lur 
granting  and  applying  certain  flamp-du- 

C  ties. 
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ties,  of  all  claufes  of  any  other  ads  of 
parhament,  whereby  the  jurifdidion  of 
the  admiralty  is  extended  as  aforefaid,  and 
of  the  other  late  ads  for  the  redridion  of 
American  commerce. 

inotion,  voted,  Xliat  Robert  R. 
Livingfton,  Wilham  Samuel  Jolinlbn,  and 
Wilham  Murdock,  efquires,  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  an  addrefs  to  his  Maieftv. 

an  ay  the  fame  before  the  congrefs  on 
Monaay  next. 

Jolin  Rutledge,  Ed¬ 
ward  lilghman,  and  Philip  Livingfton, 
efquires,  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  me¬ 
morial  and  petition  to  the  lords  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  lay  the  fame  before  the  con¬ 
grefs  on  Monday  next. 

Voted  alfo,  Tiiat  Thomas  Lynch,  James 

Otis,  and  Tiiomas  M‘Kean,  elqiiires,  be  a 

committee  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the 

iiouly  of  commons  of  Gi-eat- Britain,  and 

lay  the  fame  before  the  congrefs  on  Mon-- 
day  next. 

Then  the  congrefs  adjoui-ned  to  Mon¬ 
day  next  at  twelve  o’clock. 


Mond 


X  j}e 


AY,  Odobcrai,  1765,  A.  M. 

congrefs  met  according  to  adiourn- 
men  t.  <=>  j 

ihe  cemmittee  appointed  to  prepare 
and  onng  m  an  addrefs  to  ids  Majelly,  did 

report. 
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report,  that  they  had  eflayed  a  draught  for 
that  purpofe,  which  they  laid  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  conprefs. 

O 

The  faid  addrefs  was  read,  and  after 
fundry  amendnieiits,  the  fame  was  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  congrefs,  and  ordered  to 
be  ingrolTed. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
and  bring  in  a  memorial  and  petition  to 
the  lords  in  parliament,  •  did  report.  That 
they  had  elfayed  a  draught  for  that  pur- 
pole,  which  they  laid  on  the  table,  and 
humbly  fubmitted  to  the  correftion  of 
the  congrefs. 

The  fud  addrefs  was  read,  and  after 
fundry  amendments,  the  fame  was  ap- 

aioved  of  by  the  congrefs,  and  ordered  to 
ae  ingrolTed. 

The  com.mittce  appointed  to  prepare 
and  bring  in  a  petition  to  the  houle  of 
commons  of  Orcat-Britain  did  report. 
That  they  had  ef  ayed  a  draught  for  that 
purpofe,  which  they  laid  on  the  table, 
and  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  corredfion 
of  the  congrefs. 

The  faid  addrefs  was  read,  and  aftcr 
fundry  amendments,  the  fame  was  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  congrefs,  and  ordered  to 
ae  ingrolTed. 

The  congrefs  adjourn  to  to-morroiv 
morning,  nine  o’clock. 

C  2 


Tues 
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/ruESDAY,  Odober  22,  1765,  A.  M, 

The  congrefs  met  according  to  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

The  addrefs  to  his  Majefly  being  in- 
groffed,  was  read  and  compared,  and  is 
as  follows,  viz. 

To  the  Kings  niojl  Excellent  Majesty, 

The  PETITION  of  the  freeholders  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Maffachufetts- 
Bay,  Rhode-Ifland,  and  Providence  plan¬ 
tations,  ,  , 

New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  counties  of  New-Caftle,  Kent, 
and  Suffex,  upon  Delaware,  province  of 
Maryland, 


hloft  humbly  flieweth, 


“^TIAT  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  colo- 
nies,  unanimoully  devoted  with  the 
VvXirmeft  fentiments  of  duty  and  afleclion 
to  your  Majelly’s  facred  perfon  and  go¬ 
vernment,  inviolably  attached  to  the  pre- 
fent  happy  efLablidiment  of  the  proteftant 
lucceirioii  in  your  illuftrious  houfe,  and 
deeply  fenfiblc  of  your  royal  attention  to 
l)icir  profperity  and  happinefs,  humbly 

beg 


V 
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beg  leave  to  approach  the  throne,  by  re-j 
prefenting  to  your  Majefty,  that  thefe  co-. 
lonies  were  orip'inally  planted  by  fubjedls 
of  the  Brithh  crown,  who,  anunated  with 
the  fpirit  of  liberty,  encouraged  by  your 
Majefty’s  royal  predecelTors,  and  confid¬ 
ing  in  the  public  faith  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  and  liberties  efiential  to 
freedom,  emigrated  from  their  native 
country  to  this  continent,  and  by  their 
fuccefsful  perfeverance  in  the  midft  of  in¬ 
numerable  dangers  and  difficulties,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  profufion  of  their  blood  and 
treafure,  have  happily  added  thefe  vafl: 
and  valuable  dominions  to  the  empire  of 
Great-Britain.  That  for  the  enjoyment 
of  thefe  rights  and  liberties,  feveral  go¬ 
vernments  were  early  formed  in  the  laid 
colonies,  with  full  power  of  legillation, 
agreable  to  the  principles  of  the  Englilh 
conllitution. 

That  under  thofe  governments,  thefe 
liberties,  thus  veiled  in  their  ancellors, 
and  tranfmitted  to  their  pofierity,  have 
been  exercifed  and  enjoyed,  and  by  the  in- 
ellimable  bleffings  thereof  (under  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  almighty  God)  the  inhofpitablc 
defarts  of  America  have  been  converted 
into  flourilliing  countries ;  fcicnce,  huma¬ 
nity,  and  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths, 
diffufed  through  remote  regions  of  ignor 

ranee. 
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raiice,  infidelity,  and  barbarifin ;  the 
number  of  Britilh  fubjefts  wonderfully  in. 
creafed,  and  the  wealth  and  power  of 

proportionably  augmented, 
liiat  by  means  of  thefe  fettlements, 
and  the  unparallelled  fuccefs  of  your  Ma- 
y  s  ciniis^  a  foundation  is  now  laid  for 
renderit^  the  Bntifii  empire  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  fnd  powerful  of  any  recorded  in 
/iiitory.  Our  connection  with  this  em¬ 
pire,  vve  efteem  our  greateft  happinefs  and 
lecunty-,  and  humbly  conceive  it  may  now 
be  fo  eftablilhed  by  your  royal  wifdom,  as 
.to  endure  to  the  lateft  period  of  time  • 
tois>  With  moft  humble  fubmiffion  to  your 
Majelty,  we  apprehend  will  be  mofi;  effec¬ 
tually  accompliflied,  by  fixing  the  pillars 
thereof  on  liberty  and  juftice,  and  iecur. 
mg  the  inherent  rights  and  liberties  of 

here,  upon  the  princioles  of 
the  Englidi  conlHtution.  To  this  con- 
ihtution  thefe  two  principles  are  effential, 
the  right  of  your  faithful  fubjeds,  freely 
to  grant  to  your  Majefty,  fuch  aids  as  are 
required  for  the  fupport  of  your  govern¬ 
ment  over  them,  and  other  public  exio-en- 
cies,  and  trials  by  their  peers ;  by  throne 
they  are  fecured  from  unreafonable  impo- 
fitions ;  and  by  the  other  from  arbitrarv 
ciccilions  of  the  executive  power. 

The  continuation  of  thefe  liberties  to 
the  inhabitants  of  America  we  ardently 

implore. 


( 
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implore,  as  abfolutely  necelTary  to  unite 
the  feyeial  parts  of  your  wide  extended 
dominions,  in  that  harmony  fo  elfential  to 
the  prelcrvation  and  happmefs  of  the 
whole.  Protected  in  thefe  liberties,  the 
emoluments  Great-Britaia  receives  from 
us.  However  gieat  at  preient,  are  iiiconii- 
derabie,  conipareo  with  thole  llie  ffas  the 
faireft  prolpcdt  of  acquiring.  By  this  pro¬ 
tection  flie  will  for  ever  fecurc  to  hprfelf 
the_jdyantage~ofc_QnY£ying  to  nil  Europe. 

the  niercliandifes  which  America  fiirnifiip-;, 
gjid_of  fupplying  through  the  faine ~ch^- 
nel  \vhatever  is  v/anted  from  thpurp  Here 
opens  a  boundlefs  fource  of  wealth  and 
naval  flrength  j  yet  thele  immenfe  advan¬ 
tages,  by  the  abridgment  of  thofe  iiu’alua- 
bie  rights  ana  liberties,  by  wliich  our 
grov>^th  has  been  nouriflied,  are  in  danger 
of  being  for  ever  loll:;  and  our  fubordi- 
nate  legillatures,  in  eftedl,  rendered  ufe- 
lels,  by  the  late  a<fis  of  parliament  impo- 
ling  auties  and  taxes  on  thefe  colonics, 
and  extending  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  courts 
of  admiralty  here,  beyond  its  ancient  li¬ 
mits  :  ftatutes  by  which  your  Majefty’s 
cornmons  in  Britain  undertake  abfolutely 
to  tiifpofe  of  the  property  of  their  fellow 
lubjcdis  in  America,  without  their  confent, 
and  for  the  enforcing  whereof,  they  are 
fubjedted  to  tlie  determination  of  a  linglc 
judge  in  a  com  t  unrellrained  by  the  wile 
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rules  of  the  common  law,  the  birthright 
of  Englillimen,  and  the  fafeguard  of  their 
perfons  and  properties. 

The  invaluable  rights  of  taxing  our- 
felves,  and  trial  by  our  peers,  of  which 
we  implore  your  Majefty’s  protedlion,  are 
not,  we  moft  humbly  conceive  unconfti- 
tutional ;  but  confirmed  by  the  great 
CHARTER  of  Englifii  liberty.  On  the 
firft  of  thefe  rights  the  honourable  the 
houfe  of  commons  found  their  praftice  of 
originating  money  bills,  a  right  enjoyed 
by  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the  clergy 
of  England,  until  relinquiflied  by  them- 
felves,  a  right,  in  fine,  which  all  other 
your  Majefty’s  Englifh  fubjeits,  both 
within  and  without  the  realm,  have  hi¬ 
therto  enjoyed. 

With  hearts,  therefore,  imprelTed  with 
the  moff  indelible  characters  of  gratitude 
to  your  Majefty,  and  to  the  memory  of 
the  kings  of  your  illuftrious  houfe,  whofe 
reigns  have  been  fignally  diftinguiflied  by 
their  aufpicious  influence  on  the  profperity 
of  the  Britifli  dominions,  and  convinced 
by  the  moft  afteCling  proofs  of  your  Ma¬ 
jefty’s  paternal  love  to  all  your  people, 
however  diftant,  and  your  unceafing  and 
benevolent  delires  to  promote  their  happi- 
nefs,  we  moft  humbly  befeech  your  Ma¬ 
jefty,  that  you  will  be  gracioufly  pleafed 

to 
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to  take  into  your  royal  confideration  the 
diftreffes  of  your  faithful  fubjedls  on  this 
continent,  and  to  lay  the  fame  before  your 
Majefty’s  parliament,  and  to  afford  them 
fuch  relief,  as  in  your  royal  wifdom  their 
unhappy  circumftances  fhall  be  judged  to 
require. 

And  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound 
will  pray. 

The  memorial  to  the  lords  in  parlia¬ 
ment  v/as  read  and  compared,  and  is  as 
follows,  viz, 

so  the  right  honourable  the  lords  fpiritual 
and  temporal  of  Great-Britain,  in  parlia¬ 
ment  ajfembled. 

The  MEMORIAL  of  the  freeholders  and 
others  inhabitants  of  the  Maflachufett’s- 
Bay,  Rhode-Ifland,  and  Providence  plan¬ 
tations,  ,  ,  New 

Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  the  government  of 
the  counties  of  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and 
Suffex,  upon  Delaware,  province  of  Ma¬ 
ryland, 


Mofl 


[  3 

Mofl  humbly  flieweth. 


That  his  Majelly’s  liege  fubjefts  in 
>his  American  colonies,  though  they 
acknowledge  a  due  fubordination  to  that 
auguft  body  the  Britilh  parliament,’  are 
entitled,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memori- 
aliils,  to  all  the  inherent  rights  anddiber- 
ties  of  the  natives  of  Great-Britain,  and 
have  ever  lince  the  Settlement  of  the  faid 
colonies  exercifed  thofe  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties,  as  far  as  their  local  circumfcances 
would  permit. 

That  your  memoralifts  humbly  con¬ 
ceive  one  of  the  mod:  effential  rights  of 
thefe  colonies,  which  they  have  ever,  till 
lately,  uninterruptedly  injoyed,  to  be 
trial  by  jury. 

That  your  meraorialids  alfo  humbly 
conceive  another  of  thefe  effential  rights 
to  be,  the  exemption  from  all  taxes,  but 
fuch  as  are  impofed  on  the  people  by  the 
feveral  legillatures  in  thefe  colonies,  which 
right  alfo  they  have,  till  of  late,  freely 
enjoyed. 

But  your  memoralifts  humbly  beg  leave 
to  reprefent  to  your  lordfhips,  that  the 
aft  for  granting  certain  ftamp-duties  in 
the  Britilli  colonies  in  America,  &c.  fills 
his  Majefty’s  American  fubjefts  with  the 
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deepeft  concern,  as  it  tends  to  deprive 
them  of  the  two  fundamental  and  invalua¬ 
ble  rights  and  liberties  above-mentioned, 
and  that  feveral  other  late  adls  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  extend  the  jurifdidtion  and 
powers  of  courts  of  admiralty  in  the  plant¬ 
ations,  beyond  their  limits  in  Great-Bri- 
tain,  thereby  make  an  unnecelfary  and 
unhappy  dilHnftion  as  to  the  modes  of 
trial,  between  us  and  our  fellow  fubjeds 
there,  by  whom  we  never  have  been  ex¬ 
celled  in  duty  and  loyalty  to  our  Sovereign. 

That  from  the  natural  connedion  be¬ 
tween  Great-Britain  and  America,  the 
perpetual  continuance  of  which  your  me- 
morialifts  mod  ardently  delire,  they  con¬ 
ceive  that  nothing  can  conduce  more  to 
the  intereft  of  both,  than  the  colonifts 
free  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties,  and  an  affedionate  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  Great-Britain  and  them.  But  your 
memorialifts  (not  waving  their  claim  to 
thefe  rights,  of  which  with  the  mod  be¬ 
coming  veneration  and  deference  to  the 
wifdom  and  judice  of  your  iordfhips,  they 
apprehend  they  cannot  reafonably  be  de¬ 
prived)  humbly  reprefent,  That  from  the 
peculiar  circumdances  of  thefe  colonies, 
the  duties  impofed  by  the  aforefaid  ad, 
and  feveral  other  late  ads  of  parliament, 
are  extremely  grievous  and  burtlienfome, 

D  2  and 
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and  the  payment  of  the  faid  duties  will 
very  foon,  for  want  of  fpecie,  become 
abfolutely  imprafticable ;  and  that  the  re- 
ftridfions  on  trade,  by  the  faid  adts,  will 
not  only  greatly  diftrefs  the  colonies,  but 
mult  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  trade 
and^true  intereft  of  Great-Britain. 

\  our  memorialifts,  therefore,  imprelTed 
with  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  colonies,  and  the  im¬ 
pending  deftruaive  confequences  which 
muft  neceflarily  enfue  from  the  execution 
of  thofe  ads,  animated  with  the  warmeft 
fentiments  of  filial  alfedion  for  their  mo- 
thei  country,  moft  earneftly  and  humbly 
entreat.  That  your  lordftiips  will  be  pleafed 
to  hear  their  counfel  in  fupport  of  this 
memorial,  and  take  the  premiires-  into 
your  moft  ferious  confideration,  and  that 
your  lordftiips  will  alfo  be  thereupon 
pleaied  to  purfue  fuch  meafures  foy  reftor- 
ing  the  juft  rights  and  liberties  of  the  co¬ 
lonies,  and  preferving  them  for  ever  in¬ 
violate,  for  redrefting  their  prefent,  and 
preventing  future  grievances,  thereby  pro¬ 
moting  the  united  intereft  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  and  America,  as  to  your  lordftiips,  in 
your  great  wifdom  ftiall  feeni  moft  con- 
Quciye  and  effedual  to  that  important  end. 


your  7i7emorialiJls  as  in 
W///  ever  pray. 


duty  bound 


WednEs- 
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» 

Wednesday,  06tober23,  1765,  A,  M- 

I 

The  congrefs  met  according  to  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

The  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
being  ingrolTed,  was  read  and  compared, 
and  is  as  follows,  viz. 


T J  t&e  honourable  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgejfes  of  Great-Britain,  in  parliament 
ajjembled. 

The  PETITION  of  his  Majefty’s  dutiful 
and  loyal  fubjeds,  the  freeholders  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of  the 
MaflTachufetts-bay,  Rhode-ifland,  and  Pro¬ 
vidence  plantations,  ,  > 

New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  counties  of  Newcaftle,  Kent, 
and  SulTex,  upon  Delaware,  Maryland, 


Moft  humbly  Iheweth, 

“MdAT  the  feveral  late  ads  of  parlla- 
_  ment,  impofing  divers  duties  and 
taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  laying  the 
trade  and  commerce  thereof  under  very 
burthenfome  rellridions,  but  above  all 
the  ad  for  granting  and  applying  certain 
(lamp-duties,  &c.  in  America,  have  fill’d 

them 
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them  with  the  deepeft  concern  and  fur- 
prize ;  and  they  humbly  conceive  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  them  will  be  attended  with  con- 
fequences  very  injurious  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  intereft  of  Great-Britain  and  her  co¬ 
lonies,  and  muft  terminate  in  the  eventual 
ruin  of  the  latter. 


^  I  our  petitioners  therefore  moft  ardently 

implore  the  attention  of  the  honourable 

houfe,  to  the  united  and  dutiful  reprefent- 

ation  of  their  circumftances,  and  to  their 

earneft  fupplications  for  relief,  from  thofe 

regulations  which  have  already  involved 

this  continent  in  anxiety,  confufion,  and 
diltrefs. 


^  We  mod;  lincerely  recognize  our  alle¬ 
giance  m  the  crown,  and  acknowledge  all 
due  fubordination  to  the  parliament  of 
Gr^t-Britain,  and  fhall  always  retain  the 
mod  grateful  fenfe  of  their  affidance  and 
protedliom  It  is  from  and  under  the  Eng- 
liih  conditution,  we  derive  all  our  civil 
and  religious  rights  and  liberties  :  we  glo¬ 
ry  in  being  fubjedrs  of  the  bed  of  kings, 
and  having  been  born  under  the  mod  per-^ 
fed  form  of  government ;  but  it  is  with 
^^^^^^.ble  and  humiliating  Ibrrow, 
that  we  find  ourfelves,  of  late,  deprived 
of  the  right  of  granting  our  own  property 
mr  his  Majedy’s  fcrvice,  to  which  our 
lives  and  fortunes  are  entirely  devoted,  and 
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to  which,  on  his  royal  requifitions,  we 
have  ever  been  ready  to  contribute  to  the 
utmoll:  of  our  abilities. 

We  have  alfo  the  misfortune  to  find, 
that  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  ftamp-adt,  and  in  divers  late 
a£ts  of  trade  extending  to  the  plantations, 
are,  at  the  election  of  the  informer,  re¬ 
coverable  in  any  court  of  admiralty  in 
America.  This,  as  the  newly  eredled 
court  of  admiralty  has  a  general  jurifdidlion 
over  all  Britifli  America,  renders  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  fubje£ts  in  thefe  colonies,  liable  to 
be  carried,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 

It  gives  us  alfo  great  pain  to  fee  a  mani- 
feft  diftinftion  made  therein,  between  the 
fubje<£ls  of  our  mother  countiy,  and  thofe 
in  the  colonies,  in  that  the  like  penalties 
and  forfeitures  recoverable  there  only  in 
his  Majefty’s  court  of  record,  are  made 
cognizable  here  by  a  court  of  admiralty : 
by  thefe  means  we  feem  to  be,  in  effedl, 
unhappily  deprived  of  two  privileges  ef- 
fential  to  freedom,  and  which  all  Englifh- 
men  have  ever  confidered  as  their  beft 
birthrights,  that  of  being  free  from  all 
taxes  but  fuch  as  they  have  confented  to 
in  perfon,  or  by  their  reprefentatives,  and 
of  trial  by  their  peers. 


Your 
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Your  petitioners  further  fhew.  That 
the  remote  fituation,  and  other  circum- 
flances  of  the  colonies,  rendei*  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  that  they  Ihould  be  reprefented, 
but  in  their  refpedlive  fubordinate  legifla- 
ture ;  and  they  humbly  conceive,  that  the 
parliament,  adhering  llridtly  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  conftitution,  have  never  hi¬ 
therto  taxed  any  but  thofe  who  were  adlu- 
ally  therein  reprefented ;  for  this  reafon, 
we  humbly  apprehend,  they  never  have 
taxed  Ireland,  or  any  other  of  the  fubjedls 
without  the  realm. 

But  were  it  ever  fo .  clear,  that  the  co¬ 
lonies  might  in  law  be  reafonably  deem’d 
to  be  reprefented  in  the  honourable  houfe 
of  commons,  yet  we  conceive,  that  very 
good  reafons,  from  inconvenience,  from 
the  principles  of  true  policy,  and  from 
the  fpirit  of  the  Britilh  conftitution,  may 
be  adduced  to  Ihew,  that  it  would  be  for 
the  real  intereft  of  Great-Britain,  as  well 
as  her  colonies,  that  the  late  regulations 
fhould  be  refcinded,  and  the  feveral  ails 
of  parliament  impofing  duties  and  taxes 
on  the  colonies,  and  extending  the  jurif- 
didlion  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  here, 
beyond  their  ancient  limits,  ftiould  be 
repeal’d. 

We  flrall  not  attempt  a  minute  detail  of 
all  the  reafons  which  the  wifdom  of  the 

honour- 
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honourable  houfe  may  fuggefr,  on  this 
occalion,  but  would  humbly  fubmit  the 
following  particulars  to  their  confidera- 
tion. 

That  money  is  already  become  very 
fcarce  in  thefe  colonies,  and  is  hill  de- 
crealing  by  the  necelTary  exportation  of  ‘ 
fpecie  from  the  continent,  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  our  debts  to  Britifli  merchants. 

That  an  immenfely  heavy  debt  is  yet  due 
from  the  colonies  for  Britilli  manufaftures, 
and  that  they  are  Ifill  heavily  burthen’d 
with  taxes  to  difchars-e  the  arrearao;es  due 

o  o 

for  aids  granted  by  them  in  the  late  war. 

That  the  balance  of  trade  will  ever  be 
much  againft  tiie  colonies,  and  in  lavour 
of  Great-Britain,  whilft  we  confume  her 
manufadlures,  the  demand  for  which  mull 
ever  increate  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  fettled  liere,  with 
the  means  of  purchaling  them.  We 
therefore  humbly  conceive  it  to  be  the  . 
intereft  of  Great-Britain,  to  incrcafe,  ra¬ 
ther  than  diminifli,  thole  means,  as  the 
profits  of  all  the  trade  of  the  colonies  ul¬ 
timately  center  there  to  pay  for  her  manu- 
fadlures,  as  wc  are_^not  allowed  to,  pur- 
ejaale  ellewhere ;  and  by  the  confumption 
of  which,  at  the  advanced  prices  the  Bri- 
tifh  taxes  oblige  the  makers  and  venders 
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to  fet  on  them,  we  eventually  contribute 
very  largely  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

That  from  the  nature  of  American 
bufinefs,  the  multiplicity  of  fuits  and  pa- 
peis  ufed  in  matters  of  fmall  value,  in  a 
country  where  freeholds  are  fo  minutely 
oivoded,  and  property  fo  frequently  trans- 
cii  cl,  a  ftamp-duty  muft  ever  be  very 
burthenfome  and  unequal. 

That  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
t  le  honourable  houfe  of  commons  fhould, 
at  all  times,  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  our  condition,  and  ail  fads  requifite 
to  a  juft  and  equal  taxation  of  the  colonies. 

It  is  alfo  humbly  fubmitted.  Whether 
tncie  be  not  a  material  diftinftion  in  rea- 
lon  and  found  policy,  at  leaft,  between 
the  necedary  exercife  of  parliamentary  ju- 
nfdicftion  in  general  adts,  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  common  law,  and  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  trade  and  commerce  through  the 
Vv'hole  empire,  and  the  exercife  of  that 
juiifdidlion,  by  impoftng  taxes  on  the 
colonies. 

That  the  leveral  fubordinate  provincial 
legiflatui es  have  been  moulded  into  forms, 
as  nearly  refembling  that  of  their  mother 
country,  as  by  his  Majefty’s  royal  prede- 
ceffors  was  thought  convenient ;  and  their 
Icgiflatuies  leem  to  have  been  wifely  and 
■'racioufly  eftabliftied,  that  the  fubjedls  in  ' 

the 
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the  colonies  might,  under  the  due  ad- 
miniftration  thereof,  enjoy  the  happy  fruits 
of  the  Britifla  government,  which  in  their 
prefent  circumftances  they  cannot  be  fo 
fully  and  clearly  availed  of,  any  other  way 
under  thefe  forms  of  government  we  and 
our  ancellors  have  been  born  or  fettled, 
and  have  had  our  lives,  liberties  and  pro¬ 
perties  protefted.  The  people  here,  as 
every  where  clfe,  retain  a  great  fondnefs 
for  their  old  cuftoms  and  ufages,  and  we 
truft  that  his  Majefty’s  fervice,  and  the 
intereft  of  the  nation,  fo  far  from  being 
obflructed,  have  been  vailly  promoted  by 
the  provincial  legiflatures. 

That  we  efteem  our  connexions  with, 
and  dependance  on  GreatXjritain,  as  one 
of  our  greateft  blellings,  and  apprehend 
the  latter  v/ill  appear  to  be  lutliciently  fc- 
cure,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  colonies  have  the  mod 
unbounded  affeXion  for  his  Majefty’s 
perfon,  family  and  government,  as  well 
as  for  the  mother  country,  and  that  their 
Ihbory! illation  to  the  parliaiivent,  is  miir 
verfally  acknowledged.  • 

"^Ve,  therefore,  mod  humbly  entreat. 
That  the  honourable  houfe  would  be 
pleafed  to  hear  our  counfel  in  fupport  of 
this  petition,  and  take  our  didrelled  and 
deplorable  cafe  into  tlieir  ferious  confuler- 

T-  2  ation. 
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titioDj  n.nd  that  the  adts  and  claufes  of  adls^ 
lo  grievoufly  reftraining  our  trade  and 
coimneice,  inipoling  duties  and  taxes  on 
our  property,  and  extending  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  court  of  admiralty  beyond  its 
ancient  limits,  may  be  repeal'd ;  or  that 
the  honourable  houfe  would  otherwife  re¬ 
lieve  your  petitioners,  as  in  your  great  wif- 
doin  and  goodnefs  fliall  feem  meet. 

ylnd  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  hound 
Jl.HiU  ever  pray. 

rhen  the  congrefs  adjourned  till  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  ten  o'clock. 

iHURSDAY,  Odlober  24,  1765. 

1  lie  congrefs  met  according  to  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

The  congrefs  took  into  confideration 
the  manner  in  which  their  feveral  petitions 
iliould  be  preferred  and  folicited  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  came  to  the  following  deter¬ 
mination,  viz. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  congrefs,  to 
the  leveral  colonies,  to  appoint  fpecial 
agents  for  foliciting  relief  from  their  great 
grievances,  and  unite  their  utmoft  interefl: 
and  endeavours  for  that  purpofe. 


Voted 
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Voted  unanimoufly.  That  the  clerk  of 
this  congrefs  fign  the  minutes  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  deliver  a  copy  for  the  ule 
of  each  colony  and  province. 

By  order  of  the  congrefs, 

John  Co  TTON,  Clerk. 

Savannah,  in  Georgia,  September  6,  1765. 

S  I  R, 

(Copy.)X7^0UR  letter  dated  in  June 
1  laft,  acquainting  me,  that 
the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  your  pro¬ 
vince,  had  unanimoufly  agreed  to  propofe 
a  meeting  at  the  city  of  New- York,  of 
committees,  from  the  houfes  of  reprefen¬ 
tatives  of  the  feveral  Britifli  colonies  on 
this  continent,  on  the  firfl;  Tuefday  in 
Odlober  next,  to  confult  togetlier  on  the 
prefent  circumldances  of  tlie  colonies,  and 
the  difficulties  to  which  they  are,  and, 
mull;  be  reduced,  by  the  operation  of  the 
acts  of  parliament  for  laying  duties  and 
taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  to  confider  of 
an  humble  rcprefentation  of  their  condi¬ 
tion  to  his  Majefty  and  the  parliament, 
and  to  implore  relief,  came  to  hand  at  an 
gniucky  feafon,  it  being  in  the  recefs  of 

the 
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the  general  affemby  of  this  province  j  ne- 
verthelefs,  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  I  difpatched  expreffes  to 
the  feveral  reprefentatives  of  this  province, 
acquainting  them  with  the  purport  there¬ 
of,  and  requeuing  them  to  meet  at  this 
place  without  delay,  and  accordingly  they 
met  here  on  Monday  laft,  to  the  number 
of  lixteeii,  being  a  large  majority  of  the  • 
reprefentatives  of  this  province,  the  whole 
confilling  of  tv/cnty-five  perfons  ;  but  his 
excellency  our  governor  being  applied  to, 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  call  them 
together  on  the  occafion,  which  is  the 
reafon  o.t  their  not  fending  a  committee, 
as  propofed  by  your  houfe,  for  you  may 
be  aflurcd.  Sir,  that  no  reprefentatives  on 
this  continent  can  more  lincerely  concur 
in  the  meafures  propofed,  than  do  the  re¬ 
prefentatives  of  this  province  now  met  to¬ 
gether,  neither  can  any  people,  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  more  warmly  efpoufe  the  com¬ 
mon  caufe  of  the  colonies,  than  do  the 
people  of  this  province. 

The  gentlemen  now  prefent,  requeft  it 
as  a  favour,  you’ll  be  pleafed  to  fend  me 
a  copy  of  fuch  reprefentation  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  feveral  committees  at 
New-York,  and  to  acciuaint  me  how,  and 
in  what  manner,  the  fame  is  to  be  lain 
jjefore  the  king  and  parliament,  whether 
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by  any  perfon  particularly  authorized  for 
that  purpofe,  or  by  the  colony  agents. 
The  general  alTembly  of  this  province 
Hands  prorogued  to  the  zzd  day  of  Odlo- 
>  her  next,  which  is  the  time  it  generally 
meets  for  the  difpatch  of  the  ordinary 
bulinefs  of  the  province  ;  and  I  doubt  not 
the  reprefentatives  of  this  province  will 
then,  in  their  legillative  capacity,  take 
under  conlideration  the  grievances  fo  juftly 
complained  of,  and  tranfmit  their  fenfe  of 
the  fame  to  Great-Britain,  in  fuch  way  as 
may  feem  beH  calculated  to  obtain  redrefs, 
and  fo  as  to  convince  the  filler  colonies 
of  their  inviolable  attachment  to  the  com¬ 
mon  caufe.  I  am.  Sir, 


Your  moft  obedient. 

And  moll  humble  fervant, 
Alexander  W illy. 


New-Hampdiire. 


Mr.  Speaker  laid  before  the  houfe  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  honourable  Speaker  of  the 
honourable  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the 
province  of  the  Malfachufetts-bay,  to  the 
Speaker  of  this  alTembly,  propofing  a 
meeting  of  committees,  from  the  feveral 
alTemblies  of  the  Britilli  colonies  on  the 


continent 
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continent,  at  New- York,  to  confider 
a  general,  united,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  hum¬ 
ble  reprefentation  of  our  circumftances, 
and  for  imploring  his  Majefty  and  the  par¬ 
liament  for  relief :  which  being  read, 

Refolved,  That  i^otwithftanding  we  are 
feniible  fuch  reprefentation  ought  to  be 
made,  and  approve  of  the  propofed  me¬ 
thod  for  obtaining  thereof,  yet  the  prefent 
lituation  of  our  governmental  affairs  will 
not  permit  us  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
attend  fuch  meeting,  but  fhall  be  ready 
to  join  in  any  addrefs  to  his  Majefty  and 
the  parliament  we  may  be  honoured  with 
the  knowledge  of,  probable  to  anfwer  the 
propofed  end. 

A.  Clarkson,  Clerk. 

The  two  foregoing  letters  are  true  co¬ 
pies  from  the  original. 

Atteft.  John  Cotton,  Clerk. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  nine 
o’clock. 

Friday,  October  25,  1765. 

\ 

The  congrefs  met  according  to  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

Time  not  permitting  the  clerk  to  make 
copies  at  large,  of  the  proceedings  of  the 

congrefs. 


y 
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congrefs,  for  all  the  colonies,  they  think 
it  proper,  fliould  be  furnifhed  therewith; 

Refolved,  That  the  gentlemen  from  the 
Malfachufetts-bay  be  requelfed  to  lend  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  colony  of  New  Hamp- 
lliire  ;  the  gentlemen  of  Maryland  to  Vir¬ 
ginia;  and  the  gentlerhen  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  to  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina. 

Signed  per  order, 

J.  COTTO  N,  Clerk. 

An  account  of  the  dlfpofition  of  the  /^.500 
2;ranted  by  ordinance,  and  received  of 
the  treafurer,  by  William  Murdock, 
Edward  Tilghman,  and  Thomas  King- 
gold. 


15 


To  cash  paid  the  whole 
expenccs  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  N  ew  Y ork, 
there  and  backa  gain. 

To  calh  paid  exjircls  to 
New  York,  to  give 
notice  of  ourcoming. 

To  paid  for  exprefs,  to 
fend  a  copy  of  our 
proceedings  to  the 
Speaker  of  Virginia. 

To  paid  for  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  to  remit  to 
Charles  Garth,  Efq; 
with  the  addrefs  and 
petitions  150/.  fter- 
ling,  at  65  per  cent, 
exchange. 

Ca/h  remaining  in  hand  ] 

127  piholcs,  and  f  17^ 


s.  d. 
14  1 


I  10 


>247  10 


n  ^ 

7 


575  I  S 


By*  calh  received  of  the  Treafurer  in 
gold, 
follows  ; 

/*.  s.  d. 

A’ 

409  SpaniHi  plftoles,  at  27/.  5323 
5  Half  Johannes,  at  57/6.  14  7  6 
4 French piftules,  at  26/6.  5  6 

I  Moidore,  -  -  -  2  3  6 

1  Half  ditto,  -  -  -  119 


F 


575  *  9 

October 
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S  1  R, 


Odtober  26,  1765. 


E  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed 
by  the  houle  of  reprefentatives  of 
the  province  of  Maryland,  a  committee, 
to  meet  committees  of  the  members  of  af- 
Icmbly  of  the  other  colonies  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  at  New  York,  the  hrfl;  of  this 
inftant,  to  join  in  a  general,  and  united, 
dutiful,  loyal,  and  humble  reprefentation 
of  the  condition  of  thofe  colonies,  to  his 
Majefty  and  the  parliament,  and  to  im¬ 
plore  relief  from  the  grievous  burthens 
fuely  laid  upon  our  trade,  and  the  taxes 
and  duties  lately  impofed  on  us,  efpecially 
by  the  Stamp-adl. 

^  Accordingly  members  from  nine  colo¬ 
nies  met,  to  wit,  from  the  Adafiachufetts- 
bay,  Connedlicut,  Rhode-idand  and  Pro¬ 
vidence  plantations,  New-York,  Nev/- 
Jerfey,  Pennlylvania,  the  government  of 
the  counties  of  Newcaflle,  Kent  and  Suf- 
fex,  upon  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina,  but  as  you’ll  find  the  addrefs, 
Kc.  iigned  only  by  members  from  fix  of 
tnole  colonies,  it  may  be  proper  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with  the  leafons  why  they  did 
not^  all  iign,  though  they  all  concurred 
with  the  proceedings. 

The 
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The  lieutenant-governor  of  New-York 
prorogued  their  allenrbly  from  tune  tQ 
time,  fo  that  their  houle  had  not  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  appointing  members  with  lull 
powers  to  join,  and  fign  the  addrcls,  fee. 
Yet  the  affembly  of  New-York  having, 
at  their  lah  meeting,  appointed  five  of 
their  members  as  a  committee,  not  only 
to  correfpond  with  their  agent  at  home, 
but  alfo  during  the  recefs  of  the  houfe,  to 
write  to  and  correfpond  with  the  leveral 
alTemblies,  or  committees  of  afiemblies  on 
this  continent,  on  the  fubjedt  matter  of 
the  feveral  late  afts  of  parliament,  fo  grie¬ 
vous  and  dangerous  to  their  colonies,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  admit  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  join  in  the  conferences,  and 
they  agreed  to  what  w'as  done,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  ufe  their  endeavours  with  their 
alfemblv  to  concur  alio  wdieiicvei  they 
Ihould  be  permited  to  meet. 

TheSouth-Carolina  airemhly,  not  right¬ 
ly  viewing  the  propolal  (wdiich  originally 
came  from  the  allcmbly  of  tlie  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Mallachufetts-bay)  as  it  wnis 
intended  that  the  feveral  committees, 
when  met,  Ihould  frame  aivl  lign  an  ad- 
drefs  to  his  Majefty,  and  memorial  and 
petition  to  the  parliament,  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  difpatchcd  by  the  congrefs,  In- 
drudled  their  members  (Melfrs.  Lynch, 

F  2  Rutledge, 
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Rutledge,  and  Gadfden)  to  return  their 
proceedings  to  them  for  approbation.  The 
Connedlicut  affembly  made  the  fame  re- 
ftridlions  in  their  inftrudlions.  The  af¬ 
fembly  alfo  of  New  Hampfhire  wrote, 
that  they  had  refolved.  That  notwith- 
ftanding  they  were  fenfible  fuch  a  repre- 
fentation  ought  to  be  made,  and  approved 
of  the  propofed  method  for  obtaining 
thereof,  yet  the  prefent  lituation  of  their 
governmental  .affairs  would  not  permit 
them  to  appoint  a  committee  to  attend 
fuch  meeting,  but  ffould  be  ready  tojoin 
in  any  addrefs  to  his  Majefty  and  the  par¬ 
liament  they  might  be  honoured  with  the 
knowledge  of,  probable  to  anfwer  the  pro¬ 
pofed  end  :  and  the  Speaker  of  the  affem¬ 
bly  ot  Georgia  wn^ote,  that  a  majority  of 
their  members  had  applied  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  call  their  affembly,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  expedient,  which  was  the  reafon 
they  did  not  fend  a  committee  as  propofed, 
but  requefted  us  to  tranfmit  a  copy  of  our 
proceedings  to  them  (which  wdll  be  done) 
and  that  their  affembly  would  meet  about 
this  time,  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  they 
fliould  adl  fo  as  to  convince  the  fiffer  co¬ 
lonies  of  their  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
common  caufe :  we  alfo  underffood  the 
North-Carolina,  and  we  know  the  Virgi¬ 
nia  affembly  wars  prorogued,  whereby  they 

could 
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could  not  have  the  opportunity  of  joining 
us ;  fo  that  we  doubt  not  but  the  colonies 
who  have  not  figned,  will  very  fpeedily 
tranfmit  hmilar  addrelTes,  &c.  if  their 
affemblies  fhould  not  be  hindered  from 
meeting ;  and  to  this  purpole,  we  hope 
you’ll  foon  hear  from  the  alTembly  of 
South-Carolina.  By  the  gentlemen  of 
that  colony  we  jvere  favoured  with  a  fight 
of  your  late  letters,  and  informed  of  your 
careful  and  fpirited  condudl  with  regard 
to  the  interefts  of  that  colony,  and  that, 
together  with  your  declaration  which  we 
find  in  thofe  letters,  that  you  enjoy  an  in¬ 
dependent  feat  in  the  Britilli  parliament, 
induced  us  (as  we  have  no  eftabliihed 
agent  at  prefent,  for  this  province,  nor  have 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  law  to  tax  our— 
lelves  for  that  purpofe)  to  trouble  you 
with  our  requeft,  that  you  will  prefent  the 
inclofed  addrefs  to  his  IVlajefiy,  and  me¬ 
morial  and  petition  to  the  houfes  of  pailia— 
ment,  and  exert  your  utmoft  intercfi  and 
abilities  in  behalf  of  this  poor  diftreffed 
country,  and  of  this  province  in  paiticular. 

We  hope,  as  there  is  a  change  in  the 
miniftry,  and  as  the  gentlemen  m  the 
houfe  of  commons  may,  at  their  next 
meeting,  take  a  more  enlarged  view  of 
the  true  intereft  of  Great-Britain  and  hei 

colonies,  they  v/ill  find  it  to  be  in  fup- 

porting 


porting  the  rights  and  encouraging  the 
trade  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  happinefs 
of  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies 
mull  be  infeparable,  and  that  we  fliall 
obtain  relief. 


The  feveral  committees  agreed  to  re¬ 
commend  it  to  their  refpeftive  colonies, 
to  appoint  fpecial  agents  on  this  occafion, 
and  to  inftruft  them  to  unite  their  utmoft 
intcreft  and  endeavours  for  that  purpofe. 
One  addrefs,  &c.  was  tranfmited  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  MafTachufetts  govern¬ 
ment,  immediately  to  their  agent  (Mr. 
Jackfon  we  underftood)  and  we  exped: 
the  other  colonies  will  have  duplicates  fent 
to  their  agents,  and  we  hope  will  all  unite 
in  expence  and  inftruiftions,  to  have  able 
counfel  before  both  the  lords  and  com- 
mons,  as  our  petitions  pray. 

We  were  intrufted  with  the  difpofition 
of  fome  money  upon  this  occafion,  and 
inclofe  you  a  bill  of  exchange,  on  Meffrs. 
Capel  and  Ofgood  Hanbury,  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  fterling,  as  a 
compenfation  for  your  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pence  in  this  affair-.  We  doubt  not  our 
alfernbly  will  approve  of  what  we  do  in 
this  matter;  and  as  they  are  to  meet  the 
laft  of  this  month,  we  fhall  lay  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  them,  and  it  is  probable 
they  will  write  you  more  fully,  and  fur- 

nilli 
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nidi  you  with  fuch  further  inftrudlions 
and  arguments  as  may  appear  to  them  to 
be  proper  to  be  given  and  urged  on  this 
occalion,  in  behalf  of  the  colonies. 

We  are, 

Your  mod;  obedient  fcrvants. 
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PREFACE. 


jT  would^  now^  he  an  unfajhionahle  'DoEirine^  whaP- 
ever  the  ancient  Opinion  might  he^  to  affir^n  that 
the  Conjiituent  can  hind  his  Reprefentative  by  Injlruc* 
tions  \  hut  though  the  obligatory  Force  of  thefe  In- 
firuElions  is  not  inftfied  upon^  yet  their  perfuafive 
Influence^  in  mojl  Cafes ^  may  he ;  for  a  Reprefenta- 
tive^  who  fhould  aEi  againjl  the  explicit  Recommoida- 
tion  of  his  Conftituents^  would  7noJl  defervedly  for¬ 
feit  their  Regard  and  all  Pretenfion  to  their  future 
Confidence. 

When  it  is  under  Deliberation^  whether  a  new  Law 
Jhall  he  EnaEled^  in  which  the  EkElofs  of  Eno-Jand 
are  interejled^  they  have  Notice  of  it ^  and  an  Op¬ 
portunity  of  declaring  their  Senfe,- - they  may 

point  out  eveary  dangerous  Pendency^  and  are  7iot  re- 
ftrained  in  their  Reprefentations^  from  floewing  in  the 
plainejl  Language^  the  Injujiice  or  Oppreffion  of  it. 


When  a  Law  in  its  Execution  isfouiid  to  he  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  Genius  of  Liberty^  or  produEiive  of  Hard- 
flips  or  Inconvenience^  they  may  alfo  inJiruEi  thei^' 
Deputies  to  exert  Lhemfelves  in  procuring  a  Repeal  of 
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//,  and  in  the  Exercife  of  this  Right  are  not  conjirain- 

ed  to  whine  in  the  Style  of  humble  Petitioners, - 

They  are  expo  fed  to  no  Danger  in  explaining  their 

Reafons - their  Situation  does  not  become  fo  de- 

licate  as  to  make  it  prudent to  weaken^  by  not  urging 
theniy  with  their  full'Force^  and  to  their  ' utmo ft  Ex¬ 
tent,  But  who  are  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  Co¬ 
lonies?  Fo  whom  Jh all  they  fend  their  Inftrublions^ 
when  deftrous  to  obtain  the  Repeal  of  a  Law  Jlriking 
at  the  Root  and  Foundation  of  every  Civil  Rights 
Jhould  fuch  an  one  take  Place  ?  InftruEiions  to  all  the 
Members  who  compofe  the  Houfe  of  Commons  would 
not  be  proper,  Fo  them  the  Application  muft  be  by 
Petition,,  in  which  an  unreferved  Style  would,,  pro. 
bably,  be  deemed  Indecency,,  and  ftrong  Exprejfions 
Infoleyice,,  in  which  a  Claim  of  Rights  may  not,,  per. 
haps,  be  explained,  or  even  infinuated,  if  to  impugn 
or  glance  at  their  Authority  whofe  Relief  is  fupplicat- 
ed.  Fo  foften  and  deprecate  muft  be  the  Hope  and 
Endeavour,  though  a  guiltlefs  Freeman  would,  pro¬ 
bably,  be  aukward  in  ringing  all  the  Changes  Farce, 
Precor. 

Under  thefe  Circumftances,  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs 
is  of  the  moft  momentous  Confequence,  for  if  F ruth  is 
not  allowed  to  fpeak  thence  in  its  genuine  Language  of 
Plainnefs  and  Simplicity,  nor  Freedom  to  vindicate  its 
Privileges  with  decent  Firmnefs,  we  Jloall  have  too 
much  Reafon  to  acknowlege  his  Forefight  who  predict - 
ed,  that  the  Conjiitution  of  the  Government 

was 'too  excellent  to  be  permanent?^  Fhe  Frainfor 

the 
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the  Accomplijldment  of  that  Prophefy  hath  not  yst 
catched  in  America,  nor^  Itruft^  been  laid. 

That  there  have  been  haws  extremely  unjuft  and  op- 
preftivey  the  Declarations  of  fuhfeciuent  Parliaments^ 
fixing  this  Stigma  upon  them^  evince  *,  but  whilft  the 
Power  which  introduced  them  prevailed,  it  was  not 
prudent  to  give  them  their  deferved  Charabiers.  The 
Parliament  of  Henry  III,  or  that  of  Henry  Vf  need 
not  be  cited  \  there  are  many  other  Inftances,  though 
not  branded  with  Epithets  fo  rc’markably  oppro¬ 
brious. 

In  the  Opinion  of  a  great  Lawyer,  an  All  of  Par- 
liament  may  be  void,  a7id  of  a  great  Divine,  all 
Men  have  7tatural,  and  Free^nen  legal  Rights  \ 
which  they  may  juftly  maintain,  and  7io  legiflative 
Authority  can  deprive  them  ofP 

Cafes  may  be  imagined  in  which  the  T ruth  of  thefe 
P oft t ions  might,  in  Theory,  be  admitted ;  but  in 
Praliice,  U77lefs  there  fhoiild  be  very  peculiar  Circiun- 
dances,  fuch  as  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exift  during  the 
Prevalence  of  the  Power  that  introduced  it,  who 
would  rely  upon  the  Authority  of  Opuiions,  or  the 
Principles  of  the7n,  for  his  Proteblion  agabift  the 
Penalties  of  agy  pofttive  Law  ? 

When  the  fudges  were  af!:edby  Henry  VIII,  IVhe^ 
ther  a  Man  might  be  attainted  of  High  Treafon  by 
Parlia7nent,  though  not  called  to  ajifwer,  they  declared 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  Fjueftion,  and  gave  the  eva- 
1  five 


:p  r  e  FAC  e: 

/he  Anfwer  ihat^  the  High  Court  of  Farlidment 
ought  to  give  Examples  of  JuJiice  to  the  inferior' 
‘‘  Courts^  none  of  which  could  do  the  likeE  But 
though  it  might  he  dangerous  to  declare  againjt  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  Parliament^  we  are  not  bound  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  Inerr ability^  nor  precluded  from  examining 
the  Principles  and  Confequences  of  Laws^  or  front 
pointing  out  their  Improprieties^  and  Defelfs.  '  Upon 
this  Ground  I  have  proceeded  in  the  following  Con- 
Aderatio72S^  and  Jhall  720t  be  difappointed  if  they  fhould 
appear  to  be  too  free^  or  too  referved^  to  Readers  of 
dijferent  Complexions, 

VIRGINIA^  August  12,  1765. 
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CONSIDERATIONS, 


IN  the  Conftitution  of  England^  the  Three  prln^' 
cipal  Forms  of  Government,  Monarchy,  Arif* 
tocracy  and  Democracy,  are  blended  together 
in  certain  Proportions  ;  but  each  of  thefe  Orders,  in 
the  Exercife  of  the  legiflative  Authority,  hath  its 
peculiar  Department,  from  which  the  other  ar<$ 
excluded.  In  this  Divifion,  the  Granting  of  Supplies^ 
or  Laying  Taxes^  is  deemed  to  be  the  Province  of 
the  Fioufe  of  Commons,  as  the  Reprefentative  of 
the  People. — All  Supplies  are  fuppofed  to  flow 
from  their  Gift  *,  and  the  other  Orders  are  permitted 
only  to  aflent,  or  rejed:  generally,  not  to  propofe 
any  Modification,  Amendment,  or  partial  Altera¬ 
tion  of  it. 

This  Obfervation  being  confidered,  it  will  un¬ 
deniably  appear,  that,  in  framing  the  late  Stampt 
the  Commons  aded  in  the  Charader  of  Re¬ 
prefentative  of  the  Colonies.  They  affumed  it  as 
the  Principle  of  that  Meafure,  and  the  Propriety  of 
it  mufl  therefore  (land,  or  fall,  as  the 'Principle  is 
true,  or  falfe  :  For  the  Preamble  fets  forth.  That 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  had  refolved  to 
Give  and  Grant  the  feveral  Rates  and  Duties  im- 
pofed  by  the  Ad  ;  but  what  Right  had  the  Com- 
'  uions  of  Great  Britain  to  be  thus  munificent  at  the 

B  Expcncc 
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Expence  of  the  Commons  of  America  .?■ 

«Tr  I  m  /  <'~v  _  a  1  ^  • 


-  -  ,  .  xxffPVt  H,Cl  i  — - To 

give  Property,  not  belonging  to  the  Giver  anr! 
w,l  ,o„t  the  Confeet  of  the^oSoer,  is  tei  eJiden 

are  hardy  enoogh  ,o  avow  it  i  and  therefore,  when 
It  ita^lly  happens,  the  FacT;  is  difguired  and  var- 
nilhed  over  by  the  moft  plaufibie  Pretences  the 

ngenuity  of  the  Giver  can  fugo-eft. _ But 

al  edged  that  there  it  a  F,v4“or 
fentalmn  of  the  Colonies  fpringing  out  rf  the  cZ 
ftitunon  of  the  BrUiJi  Govern  man:  And  i  nuft 
be  confelfed  on  all  Hands,  that,  as  the  Repre 

SiftT  iT  .if  virtual,  or  it  doth^not 

exift  at  all;  for  no  third  Kind  of  Reprefentation 

can  e  imagined.  The  Colonies  claim  the  Pri- 

vilege,  which  is  common  to  all  Britijh  SubieSls 

of  being  taxed  only  with  their  own  Confent  mven 

by  their  Reprefentatives,  and  all  the  Advocates 

.  or  the  Stamp  AA  admit  this  Claim.  Whether 

't'hf?  "fn  ?  '-P°iifi- 

tiirinnal  A  ^la  "  ''  ^  Exeixifc  of  Confti- 
utional  Authority,  or  not,  depends  upon  the  fingle 

Cr'cftion,  Whether  the  Commons  of  Great-Brifain 

ixt  virtually  the  Reprelentatives  of  the  Commons 

Ox  America^  or  not. 

I 

The  Advocates  for  the  Stamp  Ad  admit,  in  ex- 
pie  s  erms,  that  “  the  Colonies  do  not  chufe 
«  Members  of  Parliament,”  but  They  alTert  that 
'-olonies  are  virtually  reprefented  in  the  fame 
“  ^  Non-Eledors  refident  in  Great 

I 

haS^'^her/r  •'  Where 

^  ptecifely  explained  what 

/it  ?  E'fPfeffion,  Virtual  Reprefenta- 

Rec^inidt  of  ti  Hinge  upon  which  the 

Rcduude  of  the  i  axation  turns,  fomething  more 

fatisfadoiy 
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fatisfadory  than  mere  AfTertion,  more  folid  than 
a  Forin  ot  t-xprellion,  is  neceflary  ;  for,  how  can 
it  be  lei^iouOy  expeifted,  that  Men,  who  thiik 
Themfelves  injurioufly  afTe(5ted  in  their  Fropercies 
and  Privileges,  v»'ill  be  convinced  and  reconciled 
by  a  fanciful  Phrale,  the  meaning  of  which  can*t 
be  precifely  afcertained  by  thofe  who  ufe  it,  or  pro¬ 
perly  applied  to  thePurpofe  for  which  it  hath  been 
advanced. 

They  argue,  that  “  the  Right  of  Eleftion  bein^ 
annexed  to  certain  Species  of  Profierty,  to  Fraii- 
“  chifes  and  Inhabitancy  in  fome  particular  Places, 
“  a  very  fmall  Part  of  the  Land,  the  Property,  and 
the  People  of  England  is  comprehended  in  thole 
“  Defcriptions.  All  Landed  Property,  not  Free- 
“  hold,  and  all  Monied  Property,  are  excluded. 
The  Merchants  of  London,  the  Proprietors  of 
the  Public  Funds,  the  Inhabitants  of  Leeds, 
■“  Halifax,  Birmingham,  and  Manchefter,  and  that 
“  great  Corporation  of  the  Eaft  India  Company, 
“  None  of  Than  chufe  their  Reprefentatives,  and 
“  yet  are  They  all  reprefented  in  Parliament,  and 
“  the  Colonies  being  exaHly  in  their  Situation,  are 
“  reprefented  in  the  fame  Manner.” 

Now  this  Argument,,  which  is  all  that  their  In¬ 
vention  hath  been  able  to  fupply,  is  totally  defec¬ 
tive ;  for,  it  confills  of  Fads  not  true,  and  of 
Conclufions  inadmilTible. 

It  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  all  the  Perfons 
enurnerated  under  the  Charafter  of  Nott-EleBors 
are  in  that  Predicament,  that  it  is  indubitably 
certain  there  is  no  Species  of  Property,  landed,  or 
monied,  which  is  not  pofielTed  hy  very  wwwvof  the 
Britifh  EleSlors, 

B  2  I  fliall 
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I  fhall  undertake  to  difprove  the  fuppofed  Simi 
larity  of  Situation,  whence  the  fame  Kind  of  Rc 
prefentation  is  deduced  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Colonies,  and  of  the  Britijlo  Non-Eledors  *,  and,  if 
I  fucceed,  the  Notion  of  a  virtual  Reprefentaticn 
of  the  Colonies  muft  fail,  which,  in  Truth,  is  a 
mere  Cob-web,  fpread  to  catch  the  unwary,  and 
intangle  the  weak.  I  would  be  underftood.  I  am 
upon  a  Queftion  of  Propriety^  not  of  Power ;  and, 
though  fome  maybe  inclined  to  think  it  is  to  little 
Purpofe  to  difcufs  the  one,  when  the  other  is  irre- 
fillible,  yet  are  They  different  Confiderations  *,  and, 
at  the  fame  Time  that  I  invalidate  the  Claim  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  I  may  very  confiftently  re¬ 
commend  a  Submiffion  to  the  Law,  whilft  it  en¬ 
dures.  I  fhall  fay  Nothing  of  the  Ufe  I  intend  by 
the  Difcuffion  ;  for,  if  it  llaould  not  be  perceived 
by  the  Sequel,  there  is  no  Ufe  in  it,  and,  if  it 
fhould  appear  then,  it  need  not  be  premifed. 

Leffees  for  Years,  Copyholders,  Proprietors  of 
the  Public  Funds,  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham^ 
Leeds^  Plallifax^  and  Manchefier^  Merchants  of  the 
City  of  London^  or  Members  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  Eaji  India  Company,  are,  as  fuch^  under  no 
perfonal  Incapacity  to  be  Eledlors  ;  for  they  may 
acquire  the  Right  of  Election,  and  they  are  ac¬ 
tually  not  only  a  confiderable  Number  of  Eledlors 
in  each  of  the  Claffes  of  L.elTees  for  Years, 
but  in  many  of  them,  if  not  all,  even  Members 
of  Parliament.  The  Interefts  therefore  of  the  Non- 
Eleftors,  the  Electors,  and  the  Reprefentatives,  are 
individually  the  fame  ^  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Con¬ 
nexion  among  Neighbours,  Friends, 'and  Relati¬ 
ons.  The  Security  of  the  Non-EleXors  againfl;  Op- 
preflion,  is,  that  their  Oppreffion  will  fall  alfo  upon 
the  EleXors  and  the  Reprefentatives.  The  one 
can’t  be  injured,  and  the  other  indemnified. 

Further;, 
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Further,  if  the  Non-EIecfors  fliould  nor  be 
taxed  ’by  the  Bridp  Parliament,  They  would  not 
be  taxed  nt  dll',  and  it  would  be  iiaicjuitous,  as 
well  as  a  Solecifm,  in  the  political  Syftcm,  that 
They  Hiould  partake  of  all  the  Benefits  refulting 
From  the  Impofition,  and  Application  of  Taxes,_ 
and  derive  an  Immunity  from  tlie  Circiimfcanee  or 
not  being  c^ualified  to  vote.  Uncier  this  Conflitu- 
tion  then,  a  double  or  virtual  Reprefentation  may 
be  reafiinably  fuppofed.— The  Eledors,  vdio  are 
infeparably  connecfed  in  their  Interefts  with  the 
Non-Electors,  may  be  juftly  deemed  to  be  tlie 
Reprefentatives  of  the  Non  Elebtors,  at  the  fame 
Time  They  excrcife  their  perlbnal  Privilege  in 
their  Right  of  Eleblion,  and  the  Members  chofen, 
therefore,-  the  Reprelentatives  of  both,  d  his  is 
the  only  rational  Explanation  of  the  ExpreiTion, 
virtual  Reprefentation.  None  has  been  advanced 
by  the  AlTertors  of  it,  and  their  Meaning  can 
only  be  inferred  from  the  Inflances,  by  which 
They  endeavour  to  elucidate  it,  and  no  other 
•  Nleaning  can  be  ffated,  to  which  the  Inltanv-cs 

apply. 

It  is  an  efiential  Principle  of  the  Englifb  Con- 
ftitution,  that  the  Subjeet  fliall  not  be  taxed 
without  his  Confent,  which  hath  not  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  any  particular  Law,  but  necelTarily  re- 
fults  from  the  Nature  of  that  mixed  Government 
for,  without  it,  the  Order  of  Democracy  could 

not  exiif. 

Parliaments  *  wer&  not  formerly  fo  regular  in 
Point  of  Form  as  they  now  are.  Even  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Knights  for  each  Shire  were  not  afeertain- 
ed.  The  hrll  Writs  now  extant  for  their  Choice, 


f  See  Treat.  Peerage. 
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rc  22nd  Ed-ward  I,  by  which,  Two,  as  at  this 
bay,  were  direfted  to  be  chofen  for  each  County 
but  the  King  not  being  fatisfied  with  that  Num¬ 
ber,  other  Writs  were  iflued  for  chufino-  Two 
moie.  Ihis  difcretionary  Power  being  thought 
inconvenient  was  afterwards  reftrainc'd  b^  fhe 
otatutes  ot  RtchardW,  Henry  IV,  and  fubfequent 


tl  there  was  more  Simplicity  in 

the  Rules  ot  Government,  and  Men  were  more 
^olicitous  about  the  Elfentials,  than  the  Forms  of 
It.  Wlien  the  Confenr  of  thofe  who  were  to  per- 
Torm,  or  pay  any  Thing  extra-feudal,  was  fairly 
applied  for  and  obtained,  the  Manner  was  little 
legarded  ;  but,  as  the  People  had  reafon  to  be 
^^alous  of  Defigns  to  impofe  Contributions  upon 
Them  without  their  Conlent,  it  was  thought  ex¬ 
pedient  to  have  Formalities  regulated,  and  fixed, 
to  prevent  this  Injury  to  their  Rights,  not  to  de- 
ftioy  a  Principle,  without  which.  They  could  not 
be  faid  to  have  any  Rights  at  all. 

^ ^Before  the  Introdudion  of  thofe  Formalities, 
wnicj)  were  ramed  with  a  View  to  refirain  the 
^  Excurfions  of  Power,  and  to  fecure  the  Privile<^es 
oi  the  Subjedf,  as  the  Mode  of  Proceeding  was 
more  fimple,  fo  perhaps  this  Foundation  of  Con¬ 
tent  was  more  yifible  than  it  is  atprefent,  wherefore 

n-  adduce  fome  Inftances,  which 

diredly  point  out  this  necelTary  and  elTential  Prin- 
ciple  Oi  Ly'inJIj  Liberty, 

9 

The  Lords  and  Commons  have  feparately  o-iven 
Aids  and  Subfidies  to  the  Crown.  In  nth  E^ard 
in,  the  Lords  granted  the  Tenth  of  all  the  Corn 
be.  growing  upon  their  Demefnes,  the  Com’ 
nions  then  granting  Nothing,  nor  conceminJ 

Them*^ 
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Themfelves  with  what  the  Lords  thought  fit  to 
grant  out  of  their  own  Eftates. — At  other  Times, 
'  the  Knighis  of  Shires,  feparating  from  the  Reft 
of  the  Commons,  and  joining  with  the  Lords, 
have  granted  a  Subfid^,  and  the  Reprefentatives 
of  C  ities^nd  Boroughs  have  like  wife  granted  Sub- 
fidies  to  the  Crown  feparatelv,  as  appears  by  a 
Writ  in  24th  Edzvard  I,  v/hich  runs  in  thefe 
Words  :  Rex,  &c. — Cum  Comites,  Barones,  Milites 
Nobis,  &c.  fecerunt  tmdecimam  de  omnibus  Bonis  fuis 
mobilibus,  et  Cives  et  Burgenfes,  &c.  feptimam  de 
omnibus  Bonis  fuis  jnobilibus,  &c.  7iohis  curialiter  con- 

cefjerint,  &c. - When  an  Affair  happened,  which 

alfefted  only  fome  Individuals,  and  called  for  an 
Aid  to  the  Crov/n,  it  was  common  for  thofe  Indi¬ 
viduals  alone  to  be  fummoned  ;  to  which  Purpofe 
feveral  Writs  are  extant.  In  the  35th  Edward  III, 
there  is  a  Writ  (which  Eugdale  has  printed  in  his 
Colledtiion  of  Writs  of  Summons  to  Parliament) 
direfted  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  which  after 
reciting  the  Confufion  the  Affairs  of  Ireland  were 
in,  and  that  he,  and  fome  other  Englifb  Lords  had 
Poffeffions  in  that  Kingdom,  and  were  therefore 
more  particularly  obliged  to  the  Defence  of  it, 
follows  in  thefe  Words  :  Volumus  Fobifeum,  et  cum 
aUis  de  eode^n  Regrto  {/Ingli^  f cilice t)  Terras  in  diHd 
Terra  habentibus  Colloquiuin  habere,  &cc. 


But,  that  the  Reader  may  perceive  how  ftridlly 
the  Principle  of  no  Perfons  being  taxed  without 
their  Confent,  hath  been  regarded,  it  is  proper  to 
take  Notice,  that,  upon  the  fame  Occafion,  Writs 
were  likewife  directed  even  to  Women,  who  were 
Proprietors  of  Land  in  Ireland,  to  fend  their  De¬ 
puties  to  confult,  and  confent  to  what  fliould  be 
judged  neceffary  to  be  done  on  the  Occafion  ; 

g* 
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e.  g.  Rex^  &c. — Mari^^  &c.  Salutem^  &:c.  Vohisy 
&c.  Mandamus  quod  aliquem^  vel  all  quo  s  de  quibus 
conjidatis  aptid  W'eftmc7t,  mittdtis  ad  loquendum  7wbif- 
cum  fuper  ditdis  Negotiis^  et  ad  faciei'idium  et  confeTt- 
tkndimi  No7nit'ie  veftro^  fuper  hoc  quod  ibidem  ordinari 
contigei'it. 

A  Reflcdion  naturally  arifes  from  the  Inftances 
cited. — When,  on  a  particular  Occafion,  fonn  In¬ 
dividuals  only  were  to  be  taxed,  and  not  the  whole 
Community,  their  Confent  only  was  called  for, 
and  in  the  laft  Infcance  it  appears,  that  they,  who 
upon  an  Occafion  of  a  general  Tax,  would  have 
been  bound  by  the  Confent  of  their  virtual  Re- 
prefentatives  (tor  in  that  Cafe  they  would  have  had 
no  adfual  Reprefoitatives)  Vv^ere  in  an  Affair  calling 
for  a  particular  Aid  from  them,  feparate  from  the 
reft  of  the  Community,  required  to  fend  their 
iicular  Deputies:  But  how  different  would  be  the 
Principle  of  a  Statute,  impofing  Duties  without 
their  Confent  who  are  to  pay  them  upon  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  thetr  Gift,  who  Ihould  undertake  to 
Ufive,  what  doth  not  belonn;  to  them. 

That  great  King  Edward  I,  inferred  in  his 
Writ  of  Summons,  as  a  firft  Principle  of  Law, 
that  quod  077mes  tangat  ab  omnibus  approbetiir^  which 
by  no  Torture  can  be  made  to  fignify  that  their 
Approbation  or  Confent  only  is  to  be  required  in 
the  Impofition  of  a  Tax,  who  are  to  pay  710  Part 
of  it. 

The  Situation  of  the  Non-Ele6lors  in  England 
—their  Capacity  to  become  Electors— their  infe- 
parable  Conneblion  with  thofe  who  are  Eledlors, 
and  their  Reprefenratives— their  Security  againft 

Op- 
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Gppreffion  refulting  from  this  Connexion,  and  the 
Necefllty  of  imagining  a  double  or  virtual  Re- 
prefentation,  to  avoid  Iniquity  and  Abfurdity, 
have  been  explained — The  Inhabitants  of  the  Co¬ 
lonies  are,  as  ftich,  incapable  of  being  Eleftors, 
the  Privilege  of  Eledion  being  exercifeable  only 
in  Perfon,  and  therefore  if  every  inhabitant  of 
America,  had  the  requifite  Freehold,  not  one  could 
vote,  but  upon  the  Suppofition  of  his  ceafing  to 
be  an  Inhabitant  of  America,  .and  becoming  a  Re- 
lident  in  Great-Britain,  a  Suppofition  which  would 
be  impertinent,  becaule  it  Ihifts  the  Queftion — 
Should  the  Colonies  not  be  taxed  by  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Impufitions,  their  refpedive  Legillatures  have 
a  regular,  adequate,  and  conllitutional  Authority 
to  Tax  them,  and  therefore  there  would  not  ne- 
ceflarily  be  an  iniquitous  and  abfurd  exemption, 
from  their  not  being  reprefented  by  the  Houfe  of 
Commons. 


There  is  not  that  intimate  and  infeparable  Re¬ 
lation  between  the  Electors  of  Great-Britain  and 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Colonies,  which  mull  ine¬ 
vitably  involve  both  in  the  fame  Taxation  ;  on 
the  contrary,  not  a  fingle  abtual  Eledor  in  Eng¬ 
land,  might  be  immediately  alFcded  by  a  Taxa¬ 
tion  in  America,  impofed  by  a  Statute  which  would 
have  a  general  Operation  and  ElFed,  upon  the 
Properties  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Colonies. 
The  latter  might  be  opprelled  in  a  Thoufand 
Shapes,  without  any  Sympathy,  or  exciting  any 
Alarm  in  the  former.  Moreover,  even  Ads,  op- 
preffive  and  injurious  to  the  Colonies  in  an  ex¬ 
treme  Degree,  might  become  popular  in  England, 
from  the  Promife  or  Expedation,  that  the  very 
Meafures  which  deprefied  the  Colonies,  would 
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give  Eafe  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great-Britain.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  the  Interefts  of  England  and  ' 
the  Colonies  are  allied,  and  an  Injury  to  the  Co¬ 
lonies  produced  into  all  its  Confequences,  will 
eventually  affedt  the  Mother  Country,-  yet  thefe 
Confequences  being  generally  remote,  are  not  at 
once  forefeen  ;  they  do  nor  immediately  alarm  the 
Fears,  and  engage  the  Paffions  of  the  Englifo 
Eleftors,  the  Connexion  between  a  freeholder 
ot  Great  Britain^  and  a  Britijh  yimerican  being  de- 
ducible  only  through  a  Train  of  Reafoning,  which 
few  will  take  the  I'rouble,  or  can  have  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  if  they  have  Capacity,  to  inveftigate ; 
wlterefore  the  Relation  between  the  Britijh  Ame¬ 
ricans^  and  the  EngliJIs  EleAors,  is  a  Knot  too  in¬ 
firm  to  be  relied  on  as  a  competent  Security,  ef- 
pecially  againft  the  Force  of  a  prefent,  counter¬ 
acting  bxpedtation  of  Relief, 

If  it  would  have  been  a  juft  Conclufion,  that 
tile  Colonies  being  exactly  in  the  fame  Situation 
with  the  Eon-EleElors  of  England,  are  therefore  re- 
prefented  in  the  fame  Manner,  it  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  the  Reafoning  is  folid,  which,  after 
having  evinced  a  total  Dijfmilarity  of  Situation, 
infers  that  tl.eir  Reprefen  ration  is  different. 

If  the  Commons  of  Great -Britain  have  no  Right 
by  the  Conftitution,  to  GIVE  AND  GRANT 
Property  not  belonging  to  themfelves  but  to  others, 
without  their  Confent  aclually  or  virtually  given — 
It  the  Claim  of  the  Colonies  not  to'  be  taxed 
•without  their  Confent,  fignified  by  their  Reprefen-- 
tatives,  is  well  founded,  if  it  appears  that  the  Co¬ 
lonics  are  not  adtually  reprefented  by  the  Com¬ 
mons  of  Great -Britain,  and  that  the  Notion  of  a 
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double  or  virtual  Reprefentation,  doth  not  with 
any  Propriety  apply  to  the  People  of  America  \ 
then  the  Principle  of  the  Stamp  muft  be  given 
up  as  indefenfible  on  the  Point  of  Representation, 
and  the  Validity  of  it  refted  upon  the  Power 
which  they  who  framed  it,  have  to  carry,  it  into 
Execution. 

Should  the  Parliament  devife  a  Tax,  to  be 
paid  only  by  thofe  of  the  People  in  Great-Bri- 
‘‘  tain^  who  are  neither  Members  of  either  Houle 
of  Parliament,  nor  their  Eleftors,  Inch  an  A6l 
would  be  unjuft  and  partial,”  faith  the  Author 
of  the  Claim  of  the  Colonies,  &c.  who  yet  al¬ 
lows  that  the  Non-Ele6lors  would  have  a  Secu- 
rity  againft  the  Weight  of  fuch  a  Tax,  fhould 
it  be  impofed,  which  the  Colonies  have  not, 
viz.  That  the  Members  of  Parliament  and  their 
Eledlors,  muft  be  relatively  affedled  by  it;  but 
the  induftrious  North  American^  and  the  opu- 
lent  lVeJl-lndia7i  may  have  their  Properties  tax- 
“  ed,  and  no  Individual  in  Great  Britain  partici¬ 
pate  with  them  in  the  Burden  :  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Members  of  Parliament  would  make 
their  Court  to  their  Conftituents  molt  effedlual- 
ly,  by  multiplying  Taxes  upon  the  Subjedts  of 
the  Colonies.” 


Is  it  not  amazing  that  the  above  Author,  zvith 
thefe  Sentiments,,  fhould  undertake  the  Defence  of 
the  Stamp  Duties,  which,  by  his  own  Conceffion, 
appear  to  be  more  unjnft,  and  ynore  partial  than 
the  Tax  he  fuppofes,  and  upon  which  he  be- 
ftows,  very  properly,  the  Epithets  of  unjnfl  and 
partial. 
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- ■BiluH  Hellehorum,  certo  compefcere  PunSli 

Nefcius  Examen, 

I 

Bur  it  has  been  objeded,  that  if  the  Inhabitants 
of  America^  becaufe  reprefented  in  their  refpeftive 
AlTemblies,  are  therefore  exempted  from  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  fax,  then  the  Citizens  of  London,  who 
are  reprefented  in  their  Common  Council,  may 
plead  t!ie  fame  Immunity.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
Authority  upon  which  this  Objcdion  is  urged,  if 
might  be  iafely  paffed  over  without  a  particular 
Anlwer;  but  lince  it  hath  been  introduced  with 
an  x4ppearance  of  Reliance,  and  the  Opinion 
which  it  retails,  is  faij  to  have  been  delivered  with 
great  Gravity,  and  pronounced  with  decifive  Con- 
fidencc%  I  would  not  be  fo  wanting  in  Refped  to 
an  eminent  Charader,  as  to  negied  the  Ceremony 
of  a  dired:  Refutation. 

But  I  muft  obferve  that,  when  the  Opinion  of 
a  Lawyer  is  taken  in  a  Matter  of  private  Con- 
cern,  in  which  he  is  under  no  Bias  to  deceive,  a 
concile  Declaration  of  it  may  generally  fuilice; 
he  who  applies  for  it  being  generally  obliged  to 
depend  upon  his  Council’s  Charadler  of  Integrity 
and  Knowledge,  not  only  becaufe  the  Expence  of 
a  methodical  and  minute  Difeuffion  would  be  too 
Lnrthenfome,  but  becaufe  the  Force  of  legal 
Reafoning  is  not  generally  underftood.  But  ir?  a 
Queftion  of  public  Concernment,  the  Opinion  of 
no  Court  Lawyer^  however  refpedlable  for  his  Can¬ 
dour  and  Abilities,  ought  to  weigh  more  than  thp 
Reafons  adduced  in  Support  of  it.  They  ought 
to  be  explained,  they  may  be  examined.  Con- 
fidering  his  1  emptations,  Credit  ought  to  be  cau¬ 
tion  fly 
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tioufly  and  diffidently  given,  to  his  AlTertion  o£' 
what  is  his  Opinion. — Confidering  the  Confequence 
of  a  Decifion,  not  to  one  Man  only,  but  to  Mil¬ 
lions  that  exill  and  Myriads  that  may  exift,  and 
the  exceeding  B'allibility  of  legal  Knowledge,  no¬ 
thing  ffiort  of  clear  Conviflion,  after  tlie  fulleft 
Explication  of  the  Realons  ot  the  Opinion,  an4 
the  rnoft  accurate  and  intenfe  Confideration  of 
their  Validity,  can  juitify  an  Acquiescence  un¬ 
der  it. 

On  the  prefent  Occafion,  {o  immenfely  impor¬ 
tant,  Nullius  addiiius  jurare  in  Verba  Magiftri^  I 
fhall  pin  my  Faith  upon  the  Diclnni  of  no  Lawyer 
in  the  Univerfe,  and  when  his  iffe  dixit  is  autho¬ 
ritatively  urged,  I  fliall  be  at  no  Pains  to  reprefs 
my  Sufpicions  that  his  Rcafons  are  concealed,  be- 
caufe,  if  fairly  produced  and  held  up  to  the  Light, 
many  Flaws  in  them  would  be  difcovc-red  by  a 
careful  Examiner.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
remember  many  Opinions  of  Court  Lawyers  upon 
American  Affairs-,  they  have  been  all  ftrongly 
marked  with  the  fame  Charafter  ;  they  have  been 
generally  very  fententious,  and  the  fame  Obfer- 
vation  may  be  applied  to  them  all. — They  liave 
all  declared  that  to  be  legal^  which  the  Miniller 
for  the  Time  being  has  deemed  to  be  expedient. 
The  Opinion  given  by  a  General  of  the  Law  in 
the  late  War  on  the  Queftioji,  Whether  Soldiers 
might  be  quartered  on  private  Floufes  in  America^ 
muff  be  pretty  generally  remembered. 

The  very  learned  Gentleman  has,  it  feems,  de¬ 
clared  that,  upon  mature  Deliberation,  he  has 
formed  his  Opinion,  that  the  Colonies  are  in 
their  Nature,  no  more  than  Common  Corpo- 
rations,  and  that  the  Inhabitants  of  a  Colony 
arc  no  more  entitled  to  an  Exemption  from  Par- 

‘‘  liamentary 
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“  liamentary  Taxations,  becaufe  reprcfented  in 
“  an  American  AlTembly,  than  the  Citizens  of 

London^ 

The  Objeftion  having  been  ftated,  the  Anfwer 
is  obvious  and  clear. 

I  he  Colonies  have  a  complear  and  adequate 
legiflative  Autiiority,  and  are  not  only  reprelented 
in  their  Aflembiies,  but  in  no  other  Manner.  The 
Powej^of  nuking  Bye-Laws  veiled  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  is  inadequate  and  incompieat,  being 
bounded  by  a  few  particular  Subjedsi  and  the 
Common  Council  are  adually  reprelented  too, 
by  having  a  Choice  of  Members  to  ferve  in  Par¬ 
liament.  How  then  can  the  Realon  of  the  Ex¬ 
emption  from  internal  parliamentary  Taxations, 

claimed  by  the  Colonies,  apply  to  the  Citizens  of 
London  ? 

The  Power  defcribed  in  the  Provincial  Charters 
is  to  make  Laws,  and  in  the  Exercile  of  that 
Power,  the  Colonies  are  bounded  by  no  other  Li¬ 
mitations  that  what  refult  from  their  Subordina¬ 
tion  to,  and  Dependance  upon  Great-Britain.  The 
Term  Bye-Laws  is  as  novel,  and  improper,  whew 
applied  to  the  AJJer/iblies,  as  the  ExprelTion  Adis 
of  Affernbly  would  be,  if  applied  to  the  Parliament 
of  Great-Ilritain,  and  it  is  as  abfurd  and  infenfible, 
to  call  a  Colony  a  Common  Corporation,  becaufe 
not  an  independent  Kingdom,  and  the  Powers  of 
each  to  make  Laws  and  Bye-Law's,  are  limited, 
though  not  comparable  in  their  Extent,  and  the 
Variety  of  their  Objeds,  as  it  would  be  to  call 
I.,ake  Erie.,  a  Duck-puddle,  becaufe  not  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean. 
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Should  the  Analogy  betweeri  the  Colonies  arid 
Corporations  be  even  admitted  for  a  Moment,  in 
order  to  lee  what  would  be  the  Confequence  of  the 
Pojlulatum,  it  would  only  amount  to  this,  The  Co¬ 
lonies  arc  veiled  with  as  compleat  Authority  to  all 
Intents  and  Furpofes  to  Tax  themfelves,  as  any 
Engliflo  Corporation  is  to  make  a  Bye-Law%  in  any 
imaginable  Inftance  for  any  local  Purpofe  what¬ 
ever,  and  the  Parliament  doth  not  make  Laws  for 
Corporations  upon  Subjects,  in  every  Rcfpeill  proper 
for  Bye-Laws. 

But  I  do  not  reft  the  Matter  upon  this,  or  any 
other  Circumftance,  however  conliderable  to  prove 
the  Impropriety  of  a  Taxation  by  the  Britijh  Par¬ 
liament.  I  rely  upon  the  Fadt,  that  not  one  In¬ 
habitant  in  any  Colony  is,  or  can  be  aSlunlly  or 
virtually  reprefejited  by  the  Britijh  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  therefore,  that  the  Stamp  Duties  are 
fcverely  impofed. 

But  it  has  been  alledged,  that  if  the  Right  to 
Give  and  Grant  the  Property  of  the  Colonies  by  an 
internal  Taxation  is  denied  to  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  the  Subordination  or  Dependence  of  the 
Colonies,  and  the  Superintendence  of  the  Britifo 
Parliament  cannot  be  confiftently  eftablillied— 
That  any  fuppofed  Line  of  Diftindtion  between 
the  two  Cafes,  is  but  “  a  whimfical  Imagination, 
“  a  chimerical  Speculation  againft  Fact  and  Ex- 
“  perience.”  Now,  under  Favour,  I  conceive 
there  is  more  Confidence,  than  Solidity  in  this 
AlTertion,  and  it  may  be  fatisfadtorily  and  eafily 
proved,  that  the  Subordination  and  Dependance 
of  the  Colonies  may  be  preferved,  and  the  fiipreme 
Authority  of  the  Mother  Country  be  firmly  fup- 
ported,  and  yet  the  Principle  of  Reprefcntation, 
and  the  Right  of  the  Britip  Houfe  of  Commons 
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flowing  from  It,  to  Give  and  Grant  tlifc  Property 
of  the  Commons  of  America,  be  denied. 

The  Colonies  are  dependant  upon  Great-Britain, 
and  the  fupreme  Authority  veiled  in'  the  Kino-] 
Lords,  and  Commons,  may  juftiy  be  .exercifed  to 
fecLiie,  or  preferve  their  Dependence,  whenever 
necefl'ary  for  that  Purpofe.  This  Authority  refults 
from,  and  is  implied  in  the  Idea  of  the  Relation 
fubfnbng  between  England  and  her  Colonies  ;  for, 
coniidering  the  Nature  of  human  AffeCtions,  the 
Inferior  is  not  to  be  truffed  with  providing  Regu¬ 
lations  to  prevent  his  Rifing  to  an  Equality  with 
his  Superior.  But,  though  the  Right  of  the  Su^ 
perior  to  ufe  the  proper  Means  for  preferving  the 
Subordination  of  his  Inferior  is  admitted,  yet  it 
does  nor  necelfarliy  follow,  that  he  has  a  Right  to 
leize  the  Property  of  his  Inferior  when  he  pleafes, 
or  to  command  him  in  every  Thing,  fince,  in  the 
Degrees  of  it,  there  may  very  well  exift  a  Depen- 
dance  and  Inferiority,  without  abfolute  Vajfalage 
and  Slavery.  In  what  the  Superior  may  rightfully 
controul,  or  compel,  and  in  what  the  Inferior 
ought  to  be  at  Liberty  to  a6t  without  Controul  or 
Compulfion,  depends  upon  the  Nature  of  the 
Dependance,  and  the  Degree  of  the  Subordina¬ 
tion  ;  and,  thefe  being  afeertained,  the  Meafurc 
of  Obedience,  and  Submiffion,  and  the  Extent 
of  the  Authority  and  Superintendence  will  be  fet¬ 
tled.  When  Powers,  compatible  with  the  Rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Superior  and  Inferior,  have,  by 
exprefs  Compad,  been  granted  to,  and  accepted  by 
the  latter,  and  Ivave  been,  after  that  Compad,  re¬ 
peatedly  recognized  by  the  former — When  They 
may  be  exercifed  effedually  upon  every  Occafion 
without  any  Injury  to  that  Relation,  the" Authority 
of  tlie  Superior  cannotproperlyinterpofe;  for,jbythc 
Powers  vetted  in  the  Inferior,  is  the  Superior  limited. 

By 
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By  their  Conflltutions  of  Government,  the  Co^- 
lonies  are  impowered  to  impofe  internal  Taxes, 
This  Power  is  compatible  with  their  Dependance, 
and  hath  been  expredy  recognized  by  BritiJJj  Mi- 
niflers  and  the  Britijh  Parliament,  upon  many 
Occafions ;  and  it  may  be  exercifed  effectually 
without  ftriking  at,  or  impeaching,  in  any  Ref- 
peft,  the  Superintendence  of  the  Britijh  Parlia¬ 
ment.  May  not  then  the  Line  be  diftinftly  and 
juflly  drawn  between  fuch  Afts  as  are  neceflary, 
or  proper,  for  preferving  or  fecuring  the  Depen- 
dance  of  the  Colonies,  and  fuch  as  are  not  necef- 
fary  or  proper  for  that  very  important  Purpofe  ? 

When  the  Powers  were  conferred  upon  the  Co¬ 
lonies,  they  were  conferred  too  as  Privileges  and 
Immunities,  and  accepted  as  fuch  ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  the  Privileges  belonging  neceffarily 
to  Them  as  Britijh  Subjects,  were  folemnly  declar¬ 
ed  and  confirmed  by  their  Charters,  and  They  who 
fettled  in  America  under  the  Encouragement  and 
Faith  of  thcfe  Charters,  underftood,  not  only  that 
They  mighty  but  that  it  was  their  Right  to  exercife 
thofe  Powers  without  Controul,  or  Prevention.  In 
fome  of  the  Charters  the  Diftinftion  is  expreffed, 
and  the  ftrongeft  Declarations  made,  and  the  moft 
folemn  Alfurances  given  that  the  Settlers  fliould 
•  not  have  their  Property  taxed  without  their  own 
Confent  by  their  Reprefentatives,  though  their 
legidative  Authority  is  limited  at  the  fame  Time, 
by  the  Subordination  implied  in  their  Relation, 
and  They  are  therefore  reftrained  from  making 
Adts  of  Affembly  repugnant  to  the  Laws  of  Eng¬ 
land^  and,  had  the  Diflindlion  not  been  exprefled, 
the  Povv^ers  given  would  have  implied  it,  for,  if 
the  Parliament  may  in  any  Cafe  interpofe,  when 
the  Authority  of  tiie  Colonies  is  adequate  to  the 
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Occafion,  and  not  limited  by  their  Subordination 
to  the  Mother  Country,  it  may  in  every  Cafe^ 
which  would  make  another  Appellation  more 
proper  to  deferibe  their  Condition,  than  the  Name 
by  which  their  Inhabitants  have  been  ufually  called, 
and  have  gloried  in. 

Becaufe  the  Parliament  may,  v/hen  the  Relation 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  calls  for  an 
Exertion  of  her  Superintendence,  bind  the  Co¬ 
lonies  by  Statute,  therefore  a  Parliamentary  In- 
terpofition  in  every  other  Inftance,  is  juftifiablc, 
is  an  Inference  that  may  be  denied. 

On  fome  Emergencies,  the  King,  by  the  Con- 
fliitution,  hath  an  abfolute  Power  to  provide  for 
the  Safety  of  the  State,  to  take  Care,  like  a  Ro¬ 
man  Dictator,  ne  quid  Detrimenti  capiat  Refpuhlica^ 
and  this  Power  is  not  fpecifically  annexed  to  the 
Monarchy  by  any  exprefs  Law  \  it  neceflarily  re- 
fults  from  the  End  and  Nature  of  Government : 
but  who  would  infer  from  this,  that  the  King,  in 
every  Inftance,  or  upon  every  Occafion,  can,  upon 
the  Principles  of  the  Conftitution,  exercife  this 
fupreme  Power  ? 

The  Briiijh  Minijlers  have,  in  the  moft  effectual 
Terms,  at  different  Periods,  from  the  Reign  of 
Charles  II,  to  that  of  the  prefent  King,  recognized 
this  Diftinftion  in  their  Requifitions,  tranfmitted 
to  the  Colonies  to  raife  and  levy  Men  and  Money, 
by  A6ls  of  Affembly  *,  and  recently,  in  the  Courfe 
of  the  laft  War,  they  v/ere  fo  far  from  thinking 
that  it  was  proper  for  the  BritiJJj  Houfe  of  Commons 
to  Give  and  Grant  the  Property  of  the  Colonies  to 
fupport  the  military.  Operations  in  America^  upon 
which  not  only  the  immediate  Protedtion  of  that 
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Part  of  the  Britifi  Dominions.,  but  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  Interefts,  perhaps  the  ultimate  Prefervation 
of  Great  Britain  from  DefI;ru6tion,  eflentially  de¬ 
pended  ;  I  fay,  on  this  great  Occafion  of  the  moft 
important,  and  national  Concernment,  the  Eritijh 
Minifters  were  fo  far  from  calling  upon  the  Houfc 
of  Commons,  in  their  peculiar  Department,  to  Give 
and  Grant  Property,  belonging  neither  to  Them- 
felves,  nor  their  Conftituents,  that  They  diredtly 
applied  to  the  Colonies  to  tax  Themfelv^'cs,  in 
Virtue  of  the  Authority  and  Privilege  conferred 
by  their  Charters,  and  promifed  to  recommend  it 
to  the  Britijh  Parliament  to  grant  them  a  proper 
Compenfation  for  the  Expence  They  fnould  incur 
in  providing  for  the  general  Service. — They  made 
good  their  Promife  •,  and,  if  all  the  Money  r'aifed 
in  the  Colonies,  by  Ads  of  Aliembly,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  Requifitions  of  the  Britijh  Minifters, 
hath  not  been  repaid  by  Parliament,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  Part  of  it  hath. 

Could  They,  who  made  the  Requifitions  I  have 
mentioned,  or  the  Afiemblies  that  complied  with 
them,  intend,  or  imagine  the  Faith  of  the  Englijh 
Government  was  to  be  preferved  by  a  Retribution, 
at  one  Time,  of  the  Money  difburfed  at  the  In- 
ftance,  and  upon  the  Credit  of  tlie  Britif  Mini  fry, 
enforced  and  fupported  by  Royal  AJfurances,  and 
by  taking  it  back  again  at  another  I'ime  ?  Is  this 
Method  of  keeping  the  Faith  of  Government  to 
be  ranked  among  the  “  Improvements  which  have 
“  been  made  beyond  the  Idea  of  former  Admi- 
“  niftrations,  conduded  by  Minifters  ignorant 
of  the  Importance  of  the  Colonies,  or  who 
“  irnpotently  negleded  their  Concerns,  or  were 
diverted  by  mean  Purfuits,  from  attending  to 
“  I  hem  ?”  Is  it  abfoiutely  certain,  that  there 
never  can,  at  any  future  Period,  arife  a  Crifis,  in 

2  which 
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■which  the  Exertion  of  the  Colonies  may  be  necef- 
farv,  or,  if  there  fhould,  that  it  will  bring  with  it 

an"  Oblivion  of  all  former  Indireftion  ? - But 

this  is  a  Jiubjeft  fitter  for  filent  Meditation,  than 
public  Difeufiion. 


There  was  a  Time  when  Meafures  of  Preven¬ 
tion  might  have  been  taken  by  the  Colonies. — 
There  may  be  a  I'ime  when  Redrefs  may  be  ob¬ 
tained — Till  then.  Prudence,  as  well  as  Duty,, 
require  Submiffion, 


It  is  prefumed  that  it  was;'  a  notable  Service 
done  by  Neiv  England,  when  the  Militia  of  that 
Colony  reduced  Cap  Breton,  fince  it  enabled  the 
Britip  Minifiers  to  make  a  Peace  lefs  difadvanta- 
geous  and  inglorious  than  They  otherwife  muft 
have  been  conllrained  to  fubmit  to,  in  the  humble 
State  to  which  they  were  then  reduced. — That  the 
general  Exertion  of  the  Colo7iics  in  North  America, 
during  the  laft  War,  not  only  facilitated,  but  was 
indifpeni'ably  requifite  to  the  Succefs  of  thofe 
Operations  Ijy  which  fo  many  glorious  Conquefts 
were  atchieved,  and  that  thofe  Conquefts  have 
put  it  in  the  Power  of  the  prefent  illuftrious  Mi- 
nifters  to  make  a  Peace  upon  Terms  of  fq  much 
Glory  and  Advantage,  as  to  afford  an  inexhauftible 
Subjed  during  their  Adminiftration,  and  the 
Triumph  of  Torylfm,  at  leaft,  for  their  ingenious 
Panegyrifts  to  celebrate. 


An  American,  without  juftiy  incurring  the  Im¬ 
putation  of  Ingratitude,  may  doubt  whether 
Ibm'e  other  Motive,  befides  pure  Generofity,  did 
not  prompt  the  Britip  Nation  to  engage  in  the 
Defence  of  the  Colonies. — ITe  may  be  induced  to 
think  that  the  Meafures  taken  for  the  Protedion 
of  the  Plantations,  were  not  only  conneded  with 
•'  '  the 
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die  Intcrefts,  but  even  neceffary  to  the  Defence  of 
Great  Britain  herfelf,  becaufe  he  may  have  Reafon 
to  imagine  that  Great  Britain  could  not  long  lub- 
fill  as  an  independent  Kingdom  after  the  Lofs  of 
her  Colonies. — He  may,  without  Arrogance,  be 
inclined  to  claim  fome  Klerit  from  the  Exeition 
of  the  Colonies,  fince  it  enabled  Great  Britain 
ultimately  to  defend  herlelf,  I  mean  that  Kind  of 
Merit  whicli  arifes  from  Benefits  done  to  others, 
by  the  Operation  of  Meafures  taken  for  our  own 
skes— a  Merit  moft  illullrioufly  difplayed  in  the 
Generofity  of  Great  Britain,  when,  with  their 
Co- operation,  flie  protedtcd  the  Colonies  to  pre- 
ferve  herfelf. 

■  When  an  Houfe  is  in  Flames,  and  the  next 
Neighbour  is  extremely  aftive,  and  exerts  his  En¬ 
deavours  to  extinguilii  the  Fire,  which,  if  not 
conouered,  would  catch,  and  confume  his  own 
Dwelling,  I  do  not  fay,  that  if  the  Owner  of  the 
Houfe  which  had  been  in  Flames,  fliould,  after  the 
Fire  was  fubdued,  complaifantly  thank  hisNeigh- 
orgnerally  for  his  Services,  he  would  be  ab- 
p^j*(^]y  ceremonious  i  but,  if  the  Alfiftant  iliould 
^Eerwards  boaff  of  his  great  Generofity,  and  claim 
a  Rii^ht  to  the  Furniture  of  the  Houfe  which  he 
had  afiifted  in  Saving,  upon  the  Merit  of  his  Zeal 
and  Aftivity,  he  would  deferve  to  be  put  in  Mind 
of  the  Klotive  of  his  Service, 

If  the  Advantages  gained  by  the  late  mojl  glo¬ 
rious  and  fuccefsfid  War  have  been  fecured  by  an 

7Lu,,c  LdU  the  SKcefl-e,  that  atteecled  the 

military  Operations  of  the  Britifo  Arms,  were  the 
Effeci;  oi  the  ccniun<5t  Efforts  of  the  Britifi  Na¬ 
tion  and  her  Colonies,  roufed  by  the  Spirit,  excited 
by  the  Virtue,  animated  by  the  Vigour,  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Wifdom  of  tlic  ablcft  Minifter  that 

ever 
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ever  ferved  his  Country,  lias  there  been  no  Coin- 
penlation  received  for  the  Charges  of  the  War  ? 
Are  the  Colonies  entitled  to  no  Credit  for  it  ? 

When  the  Defign  is  to  opprefs  the  Colonies 
with  Taxes,  or  calumniate  the  late  patriotic  Mi- 
nmer,  the  Expences  of  the  W jr,  and  the  Enormity 
ot  the  national  Debt  are  proclaimed  ;  When  the 
prefent  all  accomplilhed  Adminiftration  is  to  be 
celebrated,  then  is  the  immenfe  Value  of  the  new 
Acquifitions  difplayed  in  the  brighteft  Colours 
‘‘  Acquifitions  vaft  in  Extent,  richly  produdive 
or  the  valuable  Coinmodities  belongincr  to  their 
feveral  Climates.  The  Polfeffion  oh^thofe  in 
“  North ^  America,  enfures  the  Safety  of  the  other 
“  Colonies  there,  infomuch  that  our  only  dange- 
“  rous  Neighbours,  the  French,  do  not  think  the 
“  1  itrance  left  worth  retaining,  having,  by  the 
“  Cclfion  of  Lonifiana  to  the  Spaniards,  avowedly 

“  given  up  for  ever  thofe  great  Objects,  for  which 

“  alone  1  hey  began  the  War.— The  ceded  Iflands 
“  are  almoft  of  equal  Advantage,  for  protedinw 
our  own,  and  annoying  the  Settlements  of  the 
“  French  and  Spaniards,  if  They  Ihould  be  aaain 
“  our  Enemies. —Part  of  Nova  Scotia,  fince'^the 
“  Removal  of  the  neutral  French,  hath  been  al- 
iCady  fettled  by  io,ooo  Inhabitants,  within  the 
“  Compafs  of  -ix  or  Seven  Years,  a  Province 
lately  confidered  as  no  more  than  a  proper  Si- 
“  tuation  for  a  Fortrefs,  whofe  Garrifon  ft  could 
“  not  fubfiu. :  Even  Cape  Breton,  that  barren  Ap- 
“  pendage  to  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  is 
“  knov,in  now  to  contain  Treafures  fo  worthy  of 
Attention,  as  to  be  referv'ed  to  the  Crown. 

“  The  Mines  there  are  not  Veins  ;  they  are* 
Mountains  of  Coal ;  vaft  Clifts  of  nothing  elfe, 
ftand  open,  and  acceflible  ;  no  Poring  neceftary 
to  find  It  5  no  Pit  neceflary  to  come  at  it;  no 

“  Fire- 
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Fire-Engines  requifite  for  carrying  on  the 
Works.  This  Ifland,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
Shores  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Laurence^  have  an- 
other  Fund  of  Wealth  in  their  Fifheries.  Ca- 
nada  is  already  a  very  flourifliing  Colony,  inha- 
bited  by  90,000  People,  and  their  Demand  on 
Great  Britain  for  a  Supply  of  Manufaftures, 
muft  be  immediately  confiderable.  The  Peltry 
will  be  another  great  Branch  of  Commerce, 
Wejl-Florida  is  furprizingly  fertile,  and  luxuriantly 
produftive  in  its  natural  State,  of  every  Thing, 
and  not  only  promifing,  but  aftually  producing 
Wines  and  Silk,  and  Indigo, 

Is  no  Part  of  this  Defcription  the  Ebullition  of  an 
exuberant  Fancy,  andfhall  we  not  call  one  Glance 
of  Retrofpedtion  towards  the  Man,  who,  when  his 
Country  was  defpifed,  and  infulted,  and  funk  into 
the  moft  abjedt  Condition  of  Defpondence,  by  in- 
fpiring  her  Sons  with  that  invincible  Vigour  of  Pa- 
triotifm,  with  which  himfelf  was  animated,  not 
only  difpelled  her  Fears,  fecured  her  Safety,  and 
retrieved  her  Honour,  but  humbled  her  Fmemies, 
and  tore  from  them  the  Refources  of  their  Strengths 
and  the  Supports  of  their  Infolence  ? 

Are  the  Acquifitions  of  the  War  retained  by  the 
Peace,  fo  ineftimably  valuable,  and  ought  not  the 
Colonics  to  have  fome  Confideration  that  were  in- 
ftrumental  in  the  SuccefTes  whence  thofe  Acquifi¬ 
tions  flowed,  and  ftrained  every  Nerve  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  Service,  to  that  Degree  of  Exertion,  that 
without  it,  all  the  Power  of  Great  Britain^  all  the 
amazino*  Abilities  of  her  Minifler,  and  all  the 

O  ^  . 

Difeipline,  and  unparalleled  Bravery  of  her  national 
Troops  and  Seamen,  could  not  have  availed  beyond 
mere  Defence,  if  happily  fofar?  If  the  War  was 
cxpenfive  beyond  all  former  Example,  fo  were  the 
X  Succefles 
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SiiccefiTfS  of  it  beneficial.  Jf  the  Expenees  attending 
the  military  Operations  in  America^  are  juftly  to 
be  charged  to  the  foie  Defence  of  the  Colonies, 
and  no  Part  of  it  to  the  Security  of  Great  Britain^ 
or  to  the  Views  of  extending  her  Dominions  by 
Conqueft,  if  all  the  Succeffes  of  the  War  have 
been  atchieved  by  the  national  Arms  of  Great- 
Britain  alone,  without  any  Afiiftance,  or  Co-ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Plantations,  ftill  ought  not  the  Claim 
againft  the  Colonies  in  Equity,  to  be  nhitigated 
upon  Refleftion  on  the  Advantages  derived  from 
Them,  and  of  their  Contribution  to  the  national 
Revenue  for  a  long  Courfe  of  Years,  during  which, 
tJieir  Proteclion  put  the  BritiJJj  Nation  to  very 
little,  if  any  particular  Expence  ? 

If  moreover.  Great  Britain  hath  an  equitable 
Claim  to  the  Contribution  of  the  Colonies,  it 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  their  Circumftances, 
and  They  might,  furely,  be  indulged  with  dif- 
charglng  it  in  the  moft  ealy,  and  fatisfadory  Man¬ 
ner  to  Themfelves.  If  Ways  and  Means  conve- 

¥ 

nient,  and  conciliating  would  produce  their  Con¬ 
tribution,  as  well  as  oppreffive  and  difgufting  Ex- 
adions,  it  is  neither  confiftent  with  Humanity  nor 
Policy,  to  purfue  the  latter — A  Power  may  even 
exift  without  an  adual  Exercife  of  it,  and  it  indi¬ 
cates  as  little  good  Senfe  as  good  Nature  to  exer¬ 
cife  it,  only  that  the  Subjeds  of  it  may  feel  the 
Rod  that  Rules  Them.  Moderation  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  and  Equity  maintained,  at  the  fame  Time 
that  Superiority  is  afierted,  and  Authority  vindi¬ 
cated,  whatever  the  Apprehenfions  of  Pufillani-  ; 
mity,  or  the  lufolence  of  Ufurpation  may  fuggeft. 

What  is  the  annual  Sum  expededfrom  the  Co¬ 
lonies — what  Proportion  from  each — bow  far  do 
their  Abilities  extend  ?  Thefe  Matters  have  been 

without 
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without  doubt,  precifely  afccrtained,  or  cafily  may 
be,  at  a  Time  v/hen  'the  real,  the  fubdantial, 
the  commercial  Iiitercfts  ot  Great-Britainy  are 
preferred  to  every  other  Confideration,  and  it  is 
fo  well  known,  that  the  Trade  wlience  it’s 
-  greateft  Wealth  is  derived,  and  upon  which  it’s 
maritime  Power  is  principally  founded,  depends 
‘‘  upon  a  wife  and  proper  Ufe  of  the  Colonies,” 
which  implies,'"  at  lead,  fuch  an  Underdanding  of 
their  .CircLirndances,  as  mud  render  it  extremely 
eafy,  to  form  a  reafonable  Edimate  of  their  com¬ 
parative  Wealth  and  the  Extent  ‘of  their  Abilities. 
The  Proportion  of  each  Colony,  being  fo  eafily 
afcertainable  at  this  Period  of  tincGnmon  Know- 
iege  of  their  Affairs,  why  has  the  Courfe  ob- 
ferved  by  former  Miniders,  vdien  Supplies  liave 
been  expected  from  /Jmerica^  been  negledted  by  the 
prefent  ?  Why  was  there  not  the  ufual  Requifition 
communicated  to  the  Provincial  Affemblies,  in¬ 
dead  of  exadling  an  uncertain  and  unequal  Sum 
from  each  Colony,  by  a  Law  abruptly  paffed  v/ith- 
out  any  previous  Default  of  thofe  who  arc  affedled 
by  it  ?  —  1  fhall  not  call  it  a  Law  repugnant  to  their 
Genius,  cancelling  their  Charters,  iniringing  the 
mod  valuable  Rights  and  Privileges  oi BritiJfj  Sub-, 
iedts,  deroo;atory  from  the  Eaith  and  Honour  of 
Government,  unjud  and  cruel  in  it’s  Principles, 
rigorous  and  oppreffive  in  the  Means  provided  for 
it’s  Execution,  and  as  pernicious  in  it’s  Confe- 
quences  to  the  Mother  Country,  as  injurious  to  the 
Colonies  in  it’s  immediate  Operation,  but  I  may 
call  it  a  rigorous  and  fevere  Law.  It  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  a  Palliation  of  this  ufclefs  Severity,  (ufe- 
lefs  I  mean  to  the  Purpolc  of  raifing  a  RevTiuie) 
by  fallacioufly  pretending  that,  as  all  the  Colonies 
were  to  be  taxed,  and  the  Authority  of  each  is 
limited,  the  Interpofition -of  the  Parliament  be¬ 
came  neceffary  *,  fince  nothing  can  be  lefs  difput- 

E  able, 
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nble,  than  that  each  Colony  hath  a  competent  Au¬ 
thority  to  raife  it’s  Proportion,  and  confequently 
nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  all  the  Colonies 
might  raife  the  whole.  ^  The  Affertion  that  the 
Colonies  would  have  paid  no  Regard  to  any  Re- 
quifitions,  is  rafh  and  unauthorized,  and  had  the 
Ifvent  actually  happened,  the  Trouble  and  Lofs  of 
Time  to  the  Minillers  in  making  the  Experiment, 
would  not  have  been  confiderable  or  detrimental 
to  the  Nation,  and  after  it’s  Failure,  an  Aft  of 
j^arliament  might  Fill  have  been  made  to  compel 
the  Contribution,  if  the  Power  which  hath  been 
cxerciicd  is  defenfible  upon  the  Principles  of  the 
Britif/j  Conjiitution. 

\ 

A  Mcafnre  fo  extreme,  could  hardly  be  at  once- 
purfued,  becaufe  the  Minifters  did  not  know  what 
to  demand,  who  have  made  lb  many  Regulations 
in  regard  to  the  Colonies,  founded  upon  Know- 

ledge,  formed  with  Judgment,  and  executed 
“  v/ith  Vigour.”  Had  the  Requifitions  been  com¬ 
municated,  I  make  no  doubt  but  They  would  have 

^  It  is  nfTerted  in  the  PniTiphlet  entitled,  The  Claim  of  the  Co- 
hr.ics,  that  Marylard  2iV^\\\x\g  herlelf  of  the  Protedion  of 

Vircinm  and  Ptafyl^'ania,  contributed  nothing  to  the  common 
Dt fence.  This  Writer  from  a  View  of  fome  Map  of  North 
.Amer'ca  imagined,  it  Hiould  feem,  that  Virginia  and  P ennfylvania 
were  fettled  lo  as  to  Maryland ;  but  the  Truth  is,  that 

the  Frontiers  of  Maryland  were  as  much  expofed,  as  thofe  of  the 
next  Colonies,  and  the  Fadt  is  moreover  falle,  for  I  have  been 
well  informed  that  A "  a  >y  I  and  contr'ibuttd  near  150,000/.  and  in¬ 
curred  befides  a  confiderable  Expence,  which  is  now  a  Debt 
upon  the  public  Journal  of  that  Colony,  by  putting  her  Militia 
into  ndlual  Service  ;  and  that  an  unhappy  Difpute  attended  with  a 
very  heavy  provincial  Charge,  on  fomeTopickof  Privilege,  was  the 
realCaufe,  why  the  Grants  of  Maryland  were  not  more  liberal. 
After  ail,  there  have  been  Inltances,  I  ipeak  not  of  more  modern 
Times,  in  which  the  Parfimony  of  the  Parliament  hath  been  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  the  Notion  of  Privilege  carried  to  a  great  Length 
by  ihe  Houfe  of  Commons;  but  thefe  have  not  been  thought 
felid  Reafons  for  Gripping  their  Cpnfluuents  of  their  Rights. 

been 


... 
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been  entertained  with  Refpeft,  and  produiflive  of 
all  the  EfFefts  that  could  reafonably  have  been  ex- 
pefted  from  Them.  A  petty  American  Aflembly 
would  not,  in  Anfwer  to  fuch  Requifitions,  have 
impertinently  recommended  the  Reduftion  of  ex¬ 
orbitant  Salaries,  the  Abatement  of  extravagant, 
and  the  Abolition  of  illegal  Perquifites,  the  Ex- 
tindtion  of  ulelels  Places,  or  the  difbanding  ®f  un- 
deferving  or  ill  deferving  Penfioners,  as  a  more 
proper  and  beneficial  Method  of  relieving  the 
public  Burthens,  than  a  new  and  heavy  Impofitiori 
upon  ufeful  and  induftrious  Subjeds. 

Have  great  Things  been  promifed  for  the  Eafe 
of  the  People  of  England,  and  hath  a  Meafure 
been  fallen  upon,  that,  by  putting  the  Accom- 
plifhment  of  them  at  a  Diitance,  and  keepino-  Ex- 
pedation  alive,  it  may  contribute  to  tlic  Pndono-- 
ation  of  a  Power,  which,  in  the  Interim,  will  find 
fufficient  Opportunities  to  gratify  the  Views  of 
Minifterial  Avarice  or  Ambition  ? 

If  ^  Sum  had  been  liquidated,  and  a  precife 
Demand  made,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  Ihewn, 
if  proportioned  to  the  Circumlfances  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  to  be  of  no  real  Confequence  to  the  Nation  ; 
and,  if  above  their  Circumltances,  that  it  would* 
with  the  Oppreflaon  of  the  Plantations,  prove  rui¬ 
nous  to  the  Britiflj  Manufadures  ;  but,  whilft  Mat¬ 
ters  are  thus  vague, and  indeterminate,  any  Attempt 
to  Ihewthat  the  Stamp  Duties  will  be  inadequate  to 
the  promifed  Relief,  diftrefs  the  Colonies,  and  con- 
fequently  beggar  the  Manufadurers,  may  be 

obviated  by  faying,  that  “  the  Ad  is  in  the  Na- 
“  ture  of  an  Experiment;  if  inadequate,  other 
hdethods  may  be  fuperadded  \  if  inconvenient, 

^  it  may  be  repealed,  as  foon  as  difeovered and 
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Hints  may  be  thrown  out  at  the  fame  Time,  to 
cherilb  the  Hopes  of  the  Nation,  that  there  are  the 
belt  Grounds  to  expeft  *  the  Meafure  will  be  pro- 
duftive  of  all  that  can  be  delired  or  willied. 

Tire  frugjal  Republicans  of  North- America  (if 
the  Britijh  Inhabitants  there  are  to  be  diilinguilhed 
by  a  Nick-Nmne,  bccaufe  it  implies  that  They  are 
Enemies  to  the  Government  of  Englafid^  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  regarded  with  a  jealous  Eye)  may 
be  allowed,  without  derogating  from  the  vaft  and 
prodigious  Knowledge  or  a  Minifter,  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  v^ith  their  own  internal  Circurnfrances 
better  than  a  Stranger,  who  muft  depend  upon  In¬ 
formation  ;  and  that  too,  moll  frequently,  of  Men 

not  the  m  o  ft  e  m  i  n  e  n  t  fo  r  1 1 1  e  i  r  C  a  n  d  o  u  r ,  d  i  ft  i  n  g  u  i  fh  e  d 

by  their  Sagacity,  or  refpeftable  for  their  Integrity. 
Had  Requifitions  been  made, and  the  Sum  demanded 
been  equitable,  and  proportioned  to  their  Circum- 
ftances.  They  could  have  tallen  up<5n  Ways  and 
Means  lefs  oppreffive  than  the  Stamp  Buttes.  They 
have  frequently  taxed  Themfelves:  They  have 
tried  various  Methods  ot  Taxation  :  They  know, 
by  Experience,  the  eafieft  and  leaft  expenfive. — 
The  Meaning  or  Conftruhlion  of  their  Levy-A6ls 
is  fettled  :  They  can  be  carried  into  Execution, 
not  only  at  a  fmall  Expence,  without  exhaufting  a 
confiderable  Parc  of  their  Produce  by  the  Multi, 
plication  of  Officers,  and  their  Support  j  but  with- 

*  It  is  nfTcrted  bv'  the  Author  of  The  Qlaini  cf  the  Colones, 
that  tiie  Ivlerchants  trading  to  the  feveral  Colonies  gave  in 
an  EiliiTiate  of  the  Debt  due  to  Eheni  from  the  Colonies,  amount¬ 
ing  to  4,000,000/.  it  would  have  been  a  real  public  Service  if 
he  had  pointed  out  how  this  Debt  is  to  be  paid  under  th-e  Op- 
prefiion  of  new  anct  heavy  Impolitions,  or  what  will  be  the  pro¬ 
per  Remedy  if  there  iliould  be  a  Stoppage  in  the  Payment  of 
4,000,0004  a  Stagnation  of  Commerce,  and  want  of  Employ- 
n-ent  to  the  Britijh  ivianufadurers. 

out 
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out  heavy  Pains  and  grievous  Penalties,  without 
Oppreflion  of  the  innocent,  giving  Countenance  to 
Vexation,  and  Encouragement  to  profligate  In¬ 
formers,  v/ithout  the  Eflablifliment  of  aibitraiy 
and  dijiant  Courts  of  *  Admiralty. 

The  national  Debt  is  heavy,  and  it  is  a  popular 
Scheme  to  draw  from  the  Colonies  a  Contribution 
towards  the  Relief  of  the  Mother-Country.— The 
Rlanner  of  effecting  it  is  not  carefully  attended  to, 
or  nicely  regarded  by  thole  who  expedf  to  leceive 
the  Benefit.— "*The  End  is  lo  ardently  defircd,  that, 
whether  the  Means  might  not  be  more  moderate, 
is  not  fcrupuloufly  examined  by  Men,  who  think 
Themfelves  in  no  Danger  of  Injury  or  Oppreflion 
from  thoir  Severity.  It  is  affirmed  to  tLoie  who 
cannot  detedf  the  Fallacy  of  the  Afleition,  that 
Millions  have  been  expended  fdely  in  the  Defence 
of  Jmerica.  They  believe  it,  and  thence  arc  cafily 
perfuaded  that  the  Claim  of  a  Contribution  from 
the  Colonies  is  juft  and  equitable,  and  that  any 
Meafure  neceffary  to  fecure  it,  is  right  and  laud¬ 
able. _ It  is  reprefented,  that  unlcfs  the  Colonies 

are  ftripped  of  the  Trial  by  Jury,  and  Courts  of 
Admiralty  are  eftabliflred,  in  which  Judges  from 
England,  Strangers,  without  Conneftion  or  Inte- 
reft  in  America,  removeable  at  Pleafure,  and  fup- 
ported  by  liberal  Salaries,  are  lo  prefide  ;  unlcfs 
Informers  are  encouraged  and  favoured,  and  the 
accufed  moft  rigoroufly  dealt  by,  that  the  Tax  will 
be  eluded— and  thefc  Severities  are  excufed  on 
Account  of  their  fuppoied  Necefiity.  The  Colo¬ 
nies  are  deferibed  to  be  a  numerous,  flourifliing, 

*  It  was  formerly  held  to  be  a  grievous  Oppreflion,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  havirg  Juflice  at  Home,  the  Epi^Hjh  Subjed  was  drawn 
to  Rome  by  Appeals  ;  but  an  American  is  to  be  drawn  from 
Home,  in  the  first  Instance,  as  well  as  by  Appeals. 

^  and 
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and  opulent  People  : — It  is  alledged  that  They 
contribute  to  tlie  national  Expence,  by  Taxes 
only  the  pitiful  Sum  of  1900/.  per  Year,  for  the 
Colledion  of  which,  an  Eftablilhment  of  Officers^ 
attended  with  the  Expence  of  7600/.  per  Annum 
is  neceffary.— Upon  thcfe  Premises,  the  Uneafinefs 
of  the  Colonies,  at  being  forced  to  bring  more 
into  the  common  Stock,  appears  to  be  unreafon- 
able,  if  not  rebellious  •,  and  They  feem  rather  to 
dcleive  Pcpicheniion  and  Correction,  than  Eavour 
and  InduUence. 

The  Succefies  of  the  War  were  obtained  as  well 
by  the  vigorous  Efforts  of  the  Colonies^  as  by  the 
Exertion  of  Great -Britain. —The  Faith  of  Great- 
Britain  hath  been  engaged  in  the  moft  folemn 
Manner,  to  repay  theColonies  the  Monies  levied  by 
internal  Taxations  for  the  Support  of  the  War.— 
Is  it  confident  with  that  Faith  to  tax  Them  to¬ 
wards  finking  the  Debt  in  Part  incurred  by  that 
Re-payment  ?  The  immenfe  Acceffion  of  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  Value  of  the  Acquifitions  obtained  by 
the  Peace,  is  the  Confequence  of  the  Succefies  of 
the  War— The  Charge  of  the  War  is  leffened  by  the 
Advantages  refulting  from  the  Peace — The  Colo¬ 
nies,  for  a  long  Courfe  of  Time  have  largely  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  public  Revenue,  and  put  Great- 
Britain  to  little  or  no  Expence  for  their  Protec¬ 
tion.— If  it  tvere  equitable  to  draw  from  Them  a 
further  Contribution,  fit  does  not  therefore  follow, 
that  it  is  proper  to  force  it  from  Them,  by  the  harfii 
and  rigorous  Methodseftablifhed  by  the  Stamp- Ad ; 
an  Ad  unequal  and  difproportioned  to  their  Cir- 
cumltances  whom  it  aft'eds  ;  exempting  Opulence, 
crulhing  Indigence  ;  and  tearing  from  a  numerous’ 
loyal,  and  ufeful  People,  the  Privileges  They  had, 
in  their  Opinion,  earned  and  merited,  and  jullly 

held 
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held  moft  dear.  If  They  are  really  in  Debt,  the 
Payment  of  it  hath  not  been  refufed,  it  hath  not 
been  demanded. — If  one  Subject,  grown  giddy 
with  fudden  Elevation,  ihould,  at  any  future  Pe¬ 
riod,  raflily  declare,  that  the  Colonies  fliould  be 
taxed,  at  all  Events,  in  the  moft  rigorous  Man¬ 
ner-,  and  that  Millions  of  induftrious  and  ufeful 
SubjeSs  fhould  be  grievoufly  opprelfed,  rather  than 
himfelf  depart  from  his  Character  of  Pertinacity 
and  Wilfulnefs,  check  the  Impulfe  of  a  tyrannical 
Difpofition,  or  forego  the  Gratification  of  his 
Vanity,  in  a  wanton  Difplay  of  Power,  Submiffion 
would  be  an  admirable  Virtue  indeed,  if  not  the 

EffeCt  of  Impotence. 

% 

That 'the  Contribution  arifing  from  the 
Duties  is  difproportioned  to  their  Circumftances 
from  whom  it  is  exafted,  is  manifeft*,  for  They 
will  produce  in  each  Colony,  a  greater,  or  lefs 
Sum  not  in  Proportion  to  its  Wealth,  but  to  the 
Multiplicity  or  Juridical  Forms,  the  Qiiantity  of 
vacant  Land,  the  Frequency  of  transferring  landed 
Property,  the  Extent  of  Paper  Negotiations,  the 
Scarcity  of  Money,  and  the  Number  of  J3ebtors. 
A  larger  Sum  will  be  exacted  from  a  Tobacco- 
Colony  than  from  Jamaica ;  and  it  will  not  only  be 
higher  in  one  of  the  pooreft  Colonies,  and  the  leaft 
able  to  bear  it,  than  in  the  richeft;  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  Revenue  will  be  drawn  from 
the  pooreft  Individuals  in  the  pooreft  Colonies, 
from  Mortgagors,  Obligors,  and  Defendants,  if 
this  be  true,  does  the  Act  deferve  the  Encomium 
of  being  a  Mvde  of  taxation  the  cafieft^  and  the 
moft  equals  a  Duty  upon  Property  fpread  lightly  over 
a  great  V ariety  of  Subjedls^  and  heavy  upon  none  ? 

rhe 
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The  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  moreover,  in 
their  Capacity  of  Reprefentative^  not  only  Give  and 
Gf  'ant  the  Property  of  the  Colonies  \  but,  in  my 
Conflru6tion  of  the  Stamp- A61,  (however  every 
Reader  may  examine  and  judge  for  himfelf)  Give 
and  Grant  alfo  to  certain  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
a  Power  to  tax  Them  higher  ftill  *,  tor  thefe 'Offi¬ 
cers  will  nor,  I  prefume,  be  called  virtual  Repre- 
fentativcs  too  ;  and  what  they  fliall  think  fit  to 
levy,  by  an  ingenious  Extent  of  the  Fidtion,  will 
not  be  confidered  as  levied  with  the  Confent  of  the 
Colonies — The  Inftances,  I  believe,  are  rare^  in 
which  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  People  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  dckvqated  to  Officers  of  the  Crown,  the 
Power  of  taxing  their  Conllituents,  nor  hath  any 
Diftinftion  yet  been  advanced  to  prove,  that  in 
their  Capacity  of  virtual  Reprefentatives  of  the  Co¬ 
lonies,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  not  having  the 
fame  Confidence  repofed  in  Them,  ought  to  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  peculiar  Rules.  There  was  a  Statute  of 
Henry  VIll,  by  which,  I  think,  the  King’s  Pro¬ 
clamations,  with  the  Confent  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  were  to  operate  as  Laws  •,  and  another  Statute 
of  Richard  W.,  that  the  Power  of  theTwoHoufes 
Inould  be  veiled  in  Twelve  Lords  •,  but  thefe  Adis 
bear  no  Refemblance  to  the  Stamp-A£t. 

The  Stamping  Inftruments  are  to  be  retained  in 
England.— V Parchment,  and  Paper,  are  to 
be  fent  to  America,  ready  ftamped. — The  firft 
Commiflioncr  of  the  Treafury,  or  the  Commif- 
fioners,  or  any  Three  or  more  of  Them,  are,  by 
tire  Adi,  impowered  to  let  any  Price  upon  the  Vel¬ 
lum.,  Parchment  and  Paper,  and  the  Payment  of 
that  Price  is  fecured  and  enforced  by  the  fame  Pains 
and  Penalties  that  the  Stamp-Duties  are. 

If 
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V 

If  the  Subftitution  of  an  arbitrary  civil  Law 
Court,  in  the  Place  of  the  legal  Judicatories,  and 
that  deferved  Favourite,  the  Common-Law-Trial 
t*)'  Juiy,  would  not  juftify  the  Aflertion,  that  the 
Starnp-Aft  hath  ftripped  the  Colonies  of  the 
Guards  and  Securities  provided  by  the  Conftitu- 
tion  againft  OppreHion  in  the  Execution  of  Laws, 
I  would  much  lefs  prefume  to  fay,  the  veiling  in 
the  Commihioners  of  the  Treafury  a  Power  to'tax 
the  Colonies,  will  antply  jullify  the  Aflertion,  that 
the  Stamp- Ad  hath  not  left  Them  even  the  Sha¬ 
dow  of  a  Privilege. — It  is  indeed  fomething  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  how  the  Order  of  Democracy, 
which  is  as  much  a  Part  ot  tlie  Conflitution  as 
Monarchy  or  Aridocracy,  can  exift  when  the 
People  are  excluded  from  a  Share  in  the  executing, 
and  a  Share  in  the  making  ol  L.aws  j  but  tiiat  is 
fwf  the  prelent  Cafe ;  and,  though  I  may  not  he 
able  to  anfwer  a  fpecious  Objedion,  formed  upon 
general  Principles,  I  a.m  not  obliged  to  adopt  it, 
till  I  am  convinced  of  its  Solidity. 


A  little  Examination  will  find  how  unfair  and 
deceptive  the  Reprefentation  is,  that  the  Colonies 
in  America,  “  Two  Millions  of  Eritijh  Sub- 

“  jeds,  an  opulent,  thriving  and  commercial 
“  People,  contribute  to  the  national  Expence,  no 
“  more  than  7  or  800  l.per  Annum  by  Taxes  raifed 
“  there  ”  for  though  it  Ihould  be  acknowledged 
(which  I  neither  admit  nor  deny,  becaufe  I  do  not 
know,  nor  have  an  Opportunity  of  comintr  at  the 
Fad)  that  the  Impofitions  upon  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Colonies  do  not  raile  there,  a  greater  Sum 
than  hath  been  Hated,  it  doth  not  follow  that 
“  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  are  indulged  at 
the  Expence  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
neediefl;  Britijh  Cottager,  who  out  of  his  fcanty 

C  “  Pit- 
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Pittance  hardly  earned,  pays  the  high  Dutks 
of  Cuftoms  and  Excife  in  the  Price  of  his  Con-  • 
fumptions,  has  Reafon  to  complain,”  if  immenfe 
Sums  are  raifed  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Co¬ 
lonies  elfcwhere. 

By  fuch  Artifices  and  Sophlflry,  is  Ignorance 
rnifled.  Credulity  deceived,  and  Prejudices  ex¬ 
cited.  Thus  OpprefTion  gains  the  Credit  of 
Equity,  Cruelty  paffes  for  Moderation,  and  Ty¬ 
ranny  for  Juftice  *,  and  the  Man  who  deferves— 
Reproach,  is  celebrated  by  Adulation,  and  ap¬ 
plauded  by  Dekifion  for  his  Wifdom  and  patriotic 
Virtues. 

The  Truth  is,  that  a  yafl  Revenue  arifes  to  the 
Britifi  Nation  from  Taxes  paid  by  the  Colonies  in 
Great  Britain,  and  even  themoji  ignorant 
Cottager^  not  impofcd  upon  by  infamous  Mifre- 
prefentation,  muft  perceive,  that  it  is  of  no  Con- 
fequence  to  his  Eafe  and  Relief,  whether  the  Dut 
ties  raifed  upon  America  are  paid  there^  and  thence 
afterwards  remitted  to  Great  Britain^  or  paid  at 
jirjl  upon  the  produce  of  the  Colonies  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  Article  of  Tobacco,  for  Inftance,  the 
Planter  pays  a  Tax  upon  that  Produce  of  his  Land 
and  Labour  confumed  in  Great  Britain.^  more  than 
Six  Times  the  clear  Sum,  received  by  Him  for  it, 

■  befides  the  Expences  of  Freight,  Commifilon  ancf 
other  Ch.irges,  and  double  Freight,  Commiffion 
and  Charges  upon  the  Tobacco  re-exported,  by 
which  the  Britiflj  Merchants,  Mariners  and  other 
BritijJo  Subjefts,  are  fupported — a  Tax,  at  leaft, 
equal  to  what  is  paid  by  any  Farmer  of  Great- 
Britain^  poffeffcd  of  the  fame  Degree  of  Proper- 
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ty  ;  and  moreovelr  the  Planter  muft  contribute  to 
the  Support  of  the  expenfive  internal  Government 
of  the  Colony,  in  which  Pie  *  refides. 

Is  it  objefted,  that  the  Duties  charged  upon 
Tobacco,  fall  ultimately  upon  the  Confumers  of 
this  Commodity  in  the  confequential  Price  fet 
upon  it  ?  Be  it  fo,  and  let  the  Principle  be  efta- 
bliflied  that  all  Taxes  upon  a  Commodity,  are  paid 
by  the  Confumers  of  it,  and  the  Confequence  of 
this  Principle  be  fairly  drawn,  and  equally  ap¬ 
plied. 

The  Britijh  Confumers,  therefore,  ultimately 
pay  the  high  Duties  laid  upon  Tobacco,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Qiiantity  of  that  Commodity  which 
They  confume — The  Colonies  therefore,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  their  Confum.ption  of  Britifo  Manufac¬ 
tures,  pay  alfo  the  high  Duties  of  Cuftoms  and 
Excife,  with  which  the  Manufactures  are  charged, 
in  the  confequential  Price  fct  upon  their  Con- 
fumptions — In  their  PalTage  moreover,  from  the 
Britijh  Manufafturers  to  the  American  Importers, 
the  Commodities  go  through  a  great  many  Plands, 
by  which  their  Cofts  are  enhanced ;  the  Faftors, 
the  Carriers,  the  Shop-keepers,  the  Merchants, 
the  Brokers,  the  Porters,  the  Watermen,  the  Ma¬ 
riners,  and  others,  have  their  rcfpeclive  Profits, 
from  which  They  derive  their  Subfiftence,  and  the 
Support  of  their  Families,  and  are  enabled  to  pay 
the  high  Duties  of  Cuftoms  and  Excife,  in  the 
Price  of  their  *  Confumptions. 

The  Policy  of  the  late  Regulations  of  the  Co¬ 
lonies  is  of  the  fame  Charadfer  with  their  Juftice 


*  See  the  Appendix. 
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and  Lenity,  The  Produce  of  their  Lands,  the 
Earnings  ot  their  Induftry,  and  the  Gains  of  their 
Conirneice  centre  in  Great  Britain^  fupport  the 
Aitificeis,  the  Manufadtories,  and  Navio-ation  of 

the  Nation,  and  with  Them  the  Britijh  Land- 
holders  too,  ’ 


Byitcin  had  ALIi  before,  and  therefore 
can  have  no  more  from  the  Colonies;  but  the 
Minifter,  in  the  purfuit  of  a  well-digefted,  con- 
fihent,^  wile  and  lalutary  Plan  of  Colonization 
and  Government,  a  Plan  founded  upon-  the 
Principles  ot  Policy,  Commerce  and  Finance,’’ 
chulcs  to  demolifh  at  one  Blow,  all  their  Privi¬ 
leges  as  tiiey  have  underftood  Them,  that  he  may 
l  aife  \r\  yhncrica^  a  Part  of  what  waS' before  paid  in 
Gu’at  Britain.  But  if  the  Execution  of  it,  inftead 
oi  improving  the  Advantages  already  pofleffcd, 
con.fiiming  the  Bleffings  already  enjoyed,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  public  Welfare,  fhould  happen  to  di- 
itiel^  the  Trade,  reduce  the  Navigation,  impove- 
nfia  tne  Manufacturers,  and  diminifh  the  Value 
of  the  Lands  in  Great  Britain  ;  fhould  it  drive  the 
iiritiJJj  iViechanics  iind  Manufadfurer-s  America^ 
py  depriving  I  hem  of  their  beft  Cuftomers  at 
Home,  and  force  the  Colonies  upon  Manufadtures 
thej’^are  difaoled  from  purchahng,' other  Topics 
ot  ituiogy  muft  be  dilcovered  by  his  ingrcnious 
Encomiails,  tnan  his  Wifdom  or  his  political  At- 
chievements.  Upon  fuch  an  Event,  an  American 
will  have  very  little  Reafon  to  exclaim 


0  /  me  infehcem.,  qui  nunc  demiim  intelUgo 
In  ilia  mihi  prcfuerint  qu^  defpexeram, 

EtilUiy  quc€  lauddrum^  quantum  ImBIus  hahucrint  f. 


The 
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'The  Right  of  Exemption  from  all  Taxes  with^ 
cut  their  Co?ifent^  the  Colonies  claim  as  Bi'itifi  Sub- 
jcdls.  Tfiey  derive  this  Right  from  the  common 
Law,  which  their  Charters  have  declared  and 
confirmed'  and  They  conceive  that  when  ftripped 
of  this  Right,  wh’ether  by  Prerogative  or  by  any 
other  Power,  they  are  at  the  fame  Time  deprived 
of  every  Privilege  diftinguifliing  Free-Men  from 
Slaves. 

On  the  other  Hand,  They  acknowledge  Them- 
felves  to  be  fubordinate  to  the  Mother  Country, 
and  that  the  Authority  vefted  in  the  fupreme 
Council  of  the  Nation,  may  be  jiiftly  exercifed  to 
fupport  and  preferve  that  Subordination. 

Great  and  juft  Encomiums  have  been  beftovved 
upon  the  Conflitution  of  England^  and  their  Re- 
prefentative  is  defervedly  the  Favourite  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  in  Britain,  But  it  is  not  becaufe  th.e. 
fupreme  Council  is  called  Parliament^  that  They 
boaft  of  their  Conftitution  of  Government;  for 
there  is  no  particular  magical  Influence  from  the 
Combination  of  the  Letters  which  form  the  Word; 
it  is  becaufc  They  have  a  Share  in  that  Council, 
that  They  appoint  the  Members  who  conftiture 
one  Branch  of  it,  whofe  Duty  and  intereft  it  is  to 
confult  their  Benefit,  and  to  alTert  their  Rights, 
and  who  are  vefted  with  an  Authority,  to  prevent 
any  Meafures  taking  Effcfl:  dangerous  to  their  Li¬ 
berties,  or  injurious  to  their  Properties. 

But  the  Inhabitants  in  the  Colonies  have  no 
Share  in  this  great  Council.  None  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  it  are,  or  can  be  of  their  Appointment, 
*or  in  any  Refpeft  dependant  upon  Them.  There 
is  no  immediate  Conneftion;  on  the ‘contrary, 

there 
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there  may  be  an  Oppofition  of  Intereft;  how 
puerile  tiien  is  the  Declamation,  “  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  the  Colonies  Birthright,  and  the  glo¬ 
rious  Securities  which  their  Forefathers  handed 
down  to  Them,  if  the  Authority  of  the  Britijh 
1  arliament  to  itnpofe  'Taxes  upon  Them  fhould 
be  given  up  ?  To  deny  the  Authority  of  the 
“  Britifi  Legiflature,  is  to  furrender  all  Claim  to 
a  Shaie  in  its  Councils,  and  if  this  were  the 
Tenor  of  their  Charters,  a  Grant  more  infidi- 
ous  or  replete  with  Mifchief,  could  not  be 
iiijagiiiv-Ci,  a  x^oircituie  of  their  Rights  would 

be  couched  under  the  Appearance  of  Privi¬ 
lege,  Cfc.” 
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\ve^  claim  an  Exemption  from  all  BavliaTtieyitaTy 
Impolitions^  that  We  may  enjoy  thole  Securities 
of  our  Rights  and  Properties,  which  We  are  en¬ 
titled  to  Dy  the  Conlf itution.  For  thole  Securities 
are  derived  to  the  SubjeeT;  from  the  Principle  that 
he  t$  not  to  he  taxed  without  his  own  CoHjeuty  and  an 
Inliabitant  in  America  can  give  his  Confent  in  no 
other  Manner  than  in  Allembly.  It  is  in  the 
Councils  that  exift  tliere,  and  there  only,  that  he 
hath  a  Sliare,  and  whilft  Fie  enjoys  it,  his  Rio-hts 
and  Privileges  are  as  well  lecured  as  any  Eledtor’s 
in  England,  who  hath  a  Share  in  the  national 
Councils  there;  for  tlie  Words  Parliament  and 
AJfemhly  are,  in  this  Refpea,  only  different  Terms 
to  exprefs  the  fame  Thing. 


But  it  is  argued,  that  “  if  the  Common  Law 
“  of  England  is  to  be  brought,  as  juftifying  a 
Claim  of  Exemption  in  any  Subjedt  of  G-eat 
“  Britain  from  a  Parliamentary  Tax,  it  will  plead 
“  againft  a  1  ax  impofed  by  a  provincial  AlTem- 
“  biy ;  for  as  all  the  Colony  Affemblies  derive; 

“  their 
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their  Authority  from  the  meet  Grant  of  the 
“  Crown  only,  it  might  be  urged  that  any  T.  ax 
«  impofed  by  Them,  Is  impofed  by  Authority  of 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  not  by  full 
Confent  of  Parliament.  T.  hat  if  this  Right  in 
the  Crown  is  acknowledged  to  exempt  the  Sub- 
je£t  from  the  Jurifdiftion  of  Parliament  in  the 
“  Cafe  of  Taxation,  its  Power  to  difpenfe  with 
“  Adis  of  Parliament,  or  to  deprive  the  fame 
“  Subjeit  of  the  Benefit  of  the  common  Law, 
“  cannot  be  denied.” 

One  would  be  inclined  to  fufpedf  that  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  fomething  elfe  than  Reafon  may  on  this 
Occafion  conduce  to  Perjuafion, 

The  EjigliJh  Subjedls,  who  left  their  native 
Country  to  fettle  in  the  Wildernefs  of  America, 
had  the  Privileges  of  other  EngliJImun.^  They 
knew  their  Value,  and  were  defirous  of  having 
Them  perpetuated  to  their  Pofterity.  They  were 
aware  that,  as  their  Confent  whilft  They  fhould 
refide  in  America,  could  neither  be  aflced  nor  re- 
o-ularly  given  in  the  national  Legiilature,  and  that 
if  They  were  to  be  bound  by  Laws  without  Rc- 
ftridtion,  afFefting  the  Property,  they  fliould  earn 
by  the  utmoft  Hazard  and  Fatigue,  They  would 
lofe  every  other  Privilege  which  they  had  enjoyed 
in  their  native  Country,  and  become  meet  Tenants 
at  Will  dependant  upon  the  Moderation  of  their 
Lords  and  Mafters,  without  any  other  Security— 
That  as  their  Settlement  was  to  be  made  under 
the  Proteffion  of  the  Englijh  Government,  They 
knew,  that  in  Confequence  of  their  Relation  to 
the  Mother-Country,  They  and  their  Pofterity 
would  be  fubordinate  to  the  fupreme  national 
'  '  Council, 
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Council,  and  expeded  that  Obedienctf  ani  Pro¬ 
tection  would  be  confidered  as  reciprocal  Duties,  ' 

Confidermg  Themfelves,  and  being  confidered 
in  this  Light,  They  entered  into  a  Compad  with 
the  Crown,  the  Bafis  of  which  was.  That  their 

Sfje£ls,  jhould  be  effebfuaUy 
f  .reu  to  Themfelves,  and  tranfmitted  to  their  Polle 

3  -r'  Declarations' 

-d  Provifions  formed  upon  the  Principles,  and 

accoiding  to  the  Spirit  of  the  EngUflo  Conftitution 
v/ere  neceffary  CHARTERS  were  accordingly 
framed  and  conrerred  by  the  Crown,  and  accepred 
y  the  Settlers,  by  which  all  the  Doubts  and  In¬ 
conveniences  which  might  have  arifen  from  the 
Application  ot  general  Principles  to  a  new  Sub- 

jeft,  were  prevented, 

By  thefe  Charters,  founded  upon  the  unalien- 
aWe  Rights  of  the  Subjed,  and  upon  the  moft 
Lv-red  Compaft,  the  Colonies  claim  a  Rio-ht  of' 
Lxemption  Irom  Taxes  not  impofed  with  thefr  Con- 
jent.~  1  hey  claim  it  upon  the  Principles  of  the 
_  onltitLition,  -^sonct  Engli/h,  and  now  Britifh  Sub- 
jeas,  upon  Principles  on  which  their  Compad 
with  tne  Crown  was  originally  founded. 

1  Governments  is  covered  by 

the  \eil  oI  Antiquity,  and  is  differently  traced  by 
the  hancies  of  different  Men;  but,  of  the  Colo^ 

nies,  the  Evidence  of  it  is  as  clear  and  unequivo- 
cis  or  any  other  hsdl’. 

By  th?lc  declaratory  Charters  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Colonies  claim  an  Exemption  from  all  Taxes 
not  impofed  by  their  own  Confent,  and  to  infer 

from 
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from  their  Objeftlon  to  a  Taxation,  to  which  their 
Confent  is  nor,  nor  can  be  given,  thoA  'They  are 
Jetting  up  a  Right  in  the  Crozvn  to  difpenfe  with  Acts 
of  Parliament ^  and  to  deprive  the  Britilli  Subjedls  in 
America  of  the  Benefits  of  the  common  Law^  is  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  abfurd,  that  I  fliould  be  at  a  Lofs  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Appearance  of  fo  ftrange  an  Argu¬ 
ment,  were  I  not  apprized  of  the  unworthy  Arts 
employed  by  the  Enemies  of  the  Colonies  to  ex¬ 
cite  ftrong  Prejudices  againft  Them  in  the  Minds 
of  their  Brethren  at  Home,  and  what  grofs  In¬ 
congruities  prejudiced  Men  are  wont  to  adopt. 

Though  I  am  perfuaded  that  tliis  Reafoning  hath 
already  been  lufficiently  refuted,  and  that  n'o  fen- 
lible  and  difpafrionate  Man  can  perceive  any  Force 
in  it,  yet  I  cannot  help  remarking,  tliat  it  is 
grounded  upon  a  Principle,  which,  ir  it  were  pof- 
fible  for  the  Examiner  to  ellablifli  it,  would  en¬ 
title  him  to  the  Applaufe  of  the  Inhabitants  in 
Great  Britain,  as  little  as  to  the  Thanks  of  the 
Colonies. 

_  From  what  Source  do  the  Peers  of  England  d.t- 
rive  their  lEgnity,  and  the  Share  They  have  in 
the  Britijh  Lcgijlature?  Are  there  no  Places  in 
England  that  derive  their  Power  of  chufintr  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  from  royal  Charters?  Will 
this  Writer  argue,  that  the  Crown  may,  by  Pre¬ 
rogative,  tax  the  Inhabitants  of  Great-Britain, 
becaufe  the  Peers  of  England,  and  fome  Repre- 
fentatives  of  the  People,  exercife  a  legiflative  Au¬ 
thority  under  royal  Patents  and  Charters  ?  It 
mult  be  admitted  that  all  the  hdembers  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  are  freely  chofen  by  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  are  not  afterwards  fubjed  to  any  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Crown  or  tlie  Miniltry  ;  And  are  not 
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the  Members  of  the  lower  Houfes  of  Aflembly  as 
freely  chofen  alfo  by  the  People;  and,  in  Fa61:,  as 
independent  as  the  Members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  ?  If  the  Truth  were  confelTed,  the 
Objediion  would  not  be,  that  the  Colonies  are  too 
dependent  upon  the  Crown^  or  that  their  Claim  of 
Exemption  from  all  Taxes  not  impofed  by  their 
own  Confent,  is  founded  upon  a  Principle  leading  to 
Slavery,  At  one  Time,  the  North  Americans  are 
called  Republicans  ;  at  another,  the  Ajfertors  of 
Defpotifm.  What  a  ftrange  Animal  inuil  a  North 
yhnerican  appear  to  be  from  thefe  Reprefentations 
to  the  Generality  of  EngUfh  Readers,  who  have 
never  had  an  Opportunity  to  admire,  that  He 
may  be  neither  black,  nor  tawny,  may  fpeak  the 
Englifj  Language,  and,  in  other  Refpeds,  feem, 
for  all  the  World,  like  one  of  Them  ! 

^  The  common  Law,  the  great  Charter,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,”  are  fo  far  from  declai'ing, 
with  one  Voice,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Co- 
lonies  hiall  be  taxed  by  no  other  Authority  than 
that  of  the  Britifh  Parliament f  that  They 
prove  the  contrary;  for  the  Principle  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Law  is,  that  no  Part  of  their  Property  Jhall  he 
drawn  from  Britifo  Subjedis,,  without  their  Confent,^ 
given  by  thofe  whom  Phey  depute  to  reprefent  Them ; 
and  this  Principle  is  enforced  by  the  Declaration 
of  the  GRExVr  CHARTER,  and  the  Bill ^  of 
Rights ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  introducing 
any  Privilege.  \x\  Great-Britain,^  the  Confent 
of  the  People  is  given  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons : 
and,  as  Money  had  been  levied  there  for  the  life 
of  the  Crown,  by  Pretence  of  Prerogative,^  without 
their  Confent,^  it  was  properly  declared  at  the  Re¬ 
volution,  in  Support  of  the  Conftitution,  and  in 

Vindication  of  the  People’s  Rights ;  that  the  levy¬ 
ing 
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ing  of  Money,  by  Pretence  of  Prerogative^  without 
Grant  of  Parliament,  /.  e,  without  their  Confent 
who  are  to  pay  it,  is  illegal,  which  Declaration 
was  moft  fuitable  to  the  Occafion,  and  effeftually 
eftabliihes  the  very  Principle  contended  for  by  the 
Colonies. 

The  Word  Parliament^  having  been  made  ufe 
of,  the  Letter  of  .the  Declaration  is  adhered  to, 
and  the  Confequence  drawn,  that  no  Britifb  Sub- 
je£t  can  be  legally  taxed,  but  by  the  Authority  of 
the  Britijlo  Parliament^  againft  the  Spirit  and  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Declaration,  which  was  aimed  only 
to  check  and  reftrain  the  Prerogative^  and  to  efta- 
blifh  the  Neceffity  of  obtaining  the  Confent  of  thofe 
on  whom  Taxes  v/ere  to  be  levied.  Is  not  this 
a  new  Kind  of  Logic,  to  infer  from  Declarations 
and  Claims,  founded  upon  the  necefiary  and  eflcn- 
tial  Principle  of  a  free  Government,  that  the  Peo¬ 
ple  ought  not  to  be  taxed  without  their  Confent, 
that  therefore  the  Colonies  ought  to  be  taxed  by 
an  Authority,  in  which  their  Confent  is  not,  nor 
can  be  concerned  •,  or,  in  other  Words,  to  draw 
an  Inference  from  a  Declaration  or  Claim  of  Pri¬ 
vilege,  fubverfive  of  the  very  Principle  upoa 
which  the  Privilege  is  founded  ?  Plow  aukward- 
ly  are  the  Principles  of  the  Revolution  applied  by 
fome  Men  !  What  Artonifliment  would  the  Pro¬ 
moters  of  that  glorious  Meafure,  thole  Patrons 
and  Friends  of  Liberty,  did  They  now  tread  the 
Stage  of  this  World,  exprefs,  that  a  Word^  by 
which  They  meant  to  afiert  the  Privileges  of  the 
Subjedf,  and  reftrain  defpotic  Power,  Ihould  be 
relied  upon  to  demolilli  the  very  Principle  by  which 
Themfelves  were  animated,  and  after  all  their 
'  Pains  and  Hazards  to  eftablifli  the  generous  Sen¬ 
timents  of  Liberty,  that  thofe  who  feel  and  enjoy 
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the  ElefTings  of  their  fuccefsful  Struggles,  fliould 
not  be  able  to  raife  a  Thought  beyond  the  Ideas 
affixed  to  fyftematic  Terms. 

It  was  declared  alfo  by  the  Bill  of  Rights^  that 
the  Eledlions  of  Members  of  Rarli ament  ought  to 
be  free,  and  the  common  I^avv  laid  down  the  fame  , 
Rule  before,  which  is  as  applicable  to  the  Eleftion 
ot  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  Colonies,  as  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  But  with  the  Help 
of  the  Examiner’s  Logic,  it  might  be  proved  from 
the  Better  of  the  Bill  of  Rights^  that  the  Eledlions 
only  of  Members  of  Parlia/ment  ought  to  be  free  ; 
for  the  Freedom  exprefied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
is  as  mucli  attached  to  Elections  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  as  the  Authority  to  grant  Money  is  to 
the  Britiili  Parliafnent,,  and  if  the  Declaration  in 
the  one  Cafe  implies  a  Negative,  there  is  the  like 
Implication  in  the  other.  If,  moreover,  the  com¬ 
mon  L,aw,  the  great  Charter,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  do  really,  as  the  Examiner  aflerts,  with 
one  Voice  declare,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Co¬ 
lonics  ought  to  be  taxed  only  by  the  Britijh  Parlia- 
menr,  it  is  not  confiftent  with  that  Charadfer  of 
Vigilance,  and  Jealoufy  of  their  Power,  common¬ 
ly  aicribed  to  the  Britijh  ParliameyiG  that,  from 
th(ir  firit  regular  Settienient  to  the  Reign  of 
George  Ill,  American  Alfemblies  Ihould  not  only 
have  been  fuffered,  without  any  Animadverfion^ 
without  one  Refoive,  or  even  a  fingle  Motion  to 
reftrain  T  hem,  to  encroach  upon  the  Jurifdidlion 
and  Authority  of  the  Britijh  Parliament  \  but  that 
the  Parliament  fliould  never  before  the  late  Stamp 
API,,  in  one  Inftance,  have  impofed  an  internal 
Tax  upon  the  Colonies  for  the  fingle  Purpofe  of 
Re^ueniie^  and  that,  even  when  Acls  of  Afl'embly 
palled  in  Confequence  of  Minifterial  inforced  by 
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royal  Requifitions  have  been  laid  before  Them, 
1  hey  fliould  be  fo  far  from  objedting  to  their  Va¬ 
lidity,  as  adtually  to  recognize  the  Authority  of 
the  provincial  Legiflatnres,  and  upon  that  Foun¬ 
dation  fuperftrudt  their  own  Relblves  and  Acts. 

But  though  it  hath  been  admitted,  that  the 
Stamp-A5i  is  the  firll  Statute  that  hath  impoied  an 
internal  Tax  upon  the  Colonies  fcr  the  fingle  Pur- 
pofe  of  Reveyiue^  yet  the  Advocates  for  that  Law 
contend,  that  there  are  many  Inftances  of  the 
Parliament’s  exercifing  a  fupreme  legiflative  Au¬ 
thority  over  the  Colonics,  and  adlually  impofing 
internal  'Paxes  upon  their  Properties — that  the 
Duties  upon  any  Exports  or  Imports  are  internal 
Taxes — I  hat  an  Impoll  on  a  foreign  Commodity 
is  as  much  an  internal  Tax,  as  a  Duty  upon  any 
Production  of  the  Plantations —That  no  Difhinc- 
tion  can  be  fupported  between  one  Kind  of  Tax 
and  another,  an  Authority  to  impofc  the  one  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  other. 

If  thefe  Things  are  really  as  reprefented  by  the 
Advocates  for  the  Stamp  Ad,  why  did  ^  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  make  it  a  Qtieition  tor 

the 

*  I  have  prefuiTied  to  mention  this  Fa£t  upon  the  Authority 
of  private  Intelligence,  as  well  as  tlie  News  F-pers,  and  other 
Publications;  and  though  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
not  named,  yet  the  Fadt  feems  in  general  to  be  referred  to  in 
the  Poflfcript  to  the  excellent  Letter  co  certiing  Libels,  LVarrants, 
Seizure  of  Papers,  and  Security  of  the  Peace,  See.  in  the  following 
Words:  “  Otherwife  fi.  e,  if  it  were  not  right  for  ihc  Par- 
“  liament  to  refolve  general  Warrants  to  be  illegal)  let  me  afk 
how  that  momentous  Refohuion  touching  an  Efipijh  Parlia- 
ment’s  Right  of  taxing  the  Colonies  could  be  juilified  ?  It 
**  was  an  independent  lubltantive  Refolutlon,  followed  by  No- 
thing,  (i,  e.  that  Scffion)  and  yet  was  a  Refolution  not  only 

“  of 
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the  Confideratlon  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
v/hethcr  the  Parliament  could  impofe  an  internal 
l\ix  in  the  Colonies  or  not,  for  the  fingle  Purpofe 
of  Revenue  ? 

It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  a  clear  and  ne- 
ceffary  Diftinflion  between  an  Ad  impofing  a  Tax 
tor  the  fingle  Purpofe  of  Revenue^  and  thofe  Ads 
which  have  been  made  for  the  Regulation  of 
Trade,  and  have  produced  fome  Revenue  in  Con- 
fcqucnce  of  their  Ef  'e^  and  Operation  as  Regulations 
of  Prade, 

The  Colonies  claim  the  Privileges  of  Britifh 
Subjeds — It  has  been  proved  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  thofe  Privileges,  to  tax  Them  without  their 
own  Confent^  and  it  hath  been  demonfcrated  that  a 
Tax  impofed  by  Parliament,  is  a  Tax  without 
their  Confent, 

The  Subordination  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  Parliament  to  preferve  it,  have  been 
fully  acknowledged.  Not  only  the  Welfare,  but 
perhaps  the  Exiftence  of  the  Mother  Country,  as 
an  independent  Kingdom,  may  depend  upon  her 
Trade  and  Navigation,  and  thefe  fo  far  upon  her 
Intercourfe  with  the  Colonies,  that  if  this  iliould 

of  extreme  Magnitude^  but  of  the  mofl:  gniernl  and  lighefl 
“  legal  Nature,  involving  in  it  a  Decifion  of  the  fir/i  avd  m'Ji 
fundamental  Frifydples  of  Liberty^  Propertf^  and  Governmenty 
“  and  ^ojell  njoorthy  alio,  as  to  the  temporary  Policy  of  it,  the 
“  xwo'ik  ferious  of  ail  Confideration.  This  was  relolved  too,  if  I 
“  am  informed  right,  at  the  Clofe  of  tise  Ni^ht,  and  the  Rifing 
“  of  the  Moufe;  fo  that  every  Body  mull  have  taken  it  as  a 
“  dear  Thing,  that  They  could  at  any  Time  come  to  a  Refo- 
lucion  upon  any  general  Point  of  Law,  whenever  They  fliould 
les  it  expedient  fo  to  do,  Jed  I'crbum  fapienii  fat  efP'' 
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be  neglected,  there  would  foon  be  an  End  to  that 
Commerce,  whence  her  greateft  Wealth  is  derived, 
and  upon  which  her  maritime  Power  is  princi¬ 
pally  founded.  From  thefe  Confiderations,  the 
fi-ight  of  the  Britijh  Parliament  to  regulate  the 
Trade  of  the  Colonies,  may  be  juftly  deduced ; 
a  Denial  of  it  would  contradid  the  Admiffion  of 
the  Subordination,  and  of  the  Authority  to  pre- 
ferve  it,  refulting  from  the  Nature  of  the  Relation 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies.  It 
is  a  common,  and  frequently  the  moft  proper  Me¬ 
thod  to  regulate  Trade  by  Duties  on  Imports  and 
Exports.  The  Authority  of  the  Mother  Country 
to  regulate  the  Trade  of  the  Colonies,  being  un- 
queftionable,  what  Regulations  are  the  moil  proper, 
are  to  be  of  Courfe  fubmitted  to  the  Determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Parliament  and  if  an  incidental  Re¬ 
venue  fhould  be  produced  by  fuch  Regulations, 
thefe  arc  not  therefore  unwarrantable. 

A  Right  to  impofe  an  internal  Tax  on  the  Co¬ 
lonies,  with  their  Confent,  for  the  Jingle  Purpofe 
of  Revenue^  is  denied;  a  Right  to  regulate  their 
Trade  without  their  Confent  is  admitted.  The 
Impofition  of  a  Duty  may,  in  fome  Inftances, 
be  the  proper  Regulation.  If  the  Claims  of  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  ihould  feem  on 
fuch  an  Occafion  to  interfere,  and  the  Point  of' 
Right  to  be  doubtful,  (which  I  take  to  be  other- 
wife)  it  is  eafy  to  guefs  that  the  Determination  will 
be  on  the  Side  of  Power,  and  that  the  Inferior 
v/ill  be  conftrained  to  fubmit 


The 

*  In  the  Reign  of  our  great  Deliverer,  when  the  EngUJh  and 
the  Dutch  War  with  France^  They  joined  in  preventing 

the  Northern  Powers  from  carrying  on  a  Trade  with  the  Ene- 
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The  Writer  on  the  Regulations  lately  made 
with  Reipe6t  to  the  Colonies,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  ‘weil  informed,  affcrts  a  Fa£t,  which  indifput- 
ably  proves,  that  ilic  Impofitions  mentioned,  were 
only  Regulations  of  Trade,  and  can,  with  no  kind 
of  Propriety,  be  confidered  in  any  other  Light. 
The  Fadt  he  afierts,  is,  that  “  the  whole  Remit- 
“  tance  from  all  the  Taxes  in  the  Colonies,  at  an 
“  Average  of  Thirty  Years,  lias  not  amounted  to 
“  1900  /.  a  Year,  and  in  that  Sum,  7  or  800  1. 
“  per  Annum  only,  have  been  remitted  from  North- 
“  America  ■,  and  that  the  Eftablifhment  of  Officers, 
“  neccflary  to  coliedl  that  Revenue,  amounts  to 
“  7600  /.  per  Annum.” 


It  would  be  ridiculous  indeed  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  Parliament  would  raife  a  Revenue  by 
Taxes  in  the  Colonics  to  defray  Part  of  the  natio¬ 
nal  Expence,  t>he  Colleftion  of  which  Taxes  would 
increafe  that  Expence  to  a  Sum  more  than  three 
Times  the  Amount  of  the  Revenue  j  but,  the 
Impofitions  being  confidered  in  their  true  Light, 
as  Regulations  of  Trade,  the  Expence  arifing 
from  an  Eftablilliment  necellary  to  carry  I'hem 
into  Execution,  is  fo  far  from  being  ridiculous, 
that  it  may  be  wifely  incurred. 


The  Author  of  the  Claim  of  the  Colonies,  iAc. 
gives  (as  hath  been  obferved)  the  liipithets  of  un- 


my.  r,!.  Grcning  having  formed  a  Defign,  to  prove  the  Right 
ct  the  Northern  Powers  to  a  free  Trade  and  Navigation,  com¬ 
municated  his  Plan  to  and  defired  the  Opinion  of  Baron  Puffen- 
aorff  upon  it,  who  obferved  that  as  the  Queftion  had  not  been 
fettled  upon  clear  and  tmdeniabie  Principles,  and  there  was  a 
IVlixture  of  Fail  and  Right,  the  Confederates  might  contend 
that  They  have  a  Right  to  diltrefs  the  Enemy,  and,  as  the  Means 
to  attain  that  Purpofe,  to  reilrain  the  Trade  of  the  Ncrthern 
Povyers,  an  Argument  that  with  fuperiar  Force  would  be  con- 
clulive. 
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jtiji  and  partial^  to  a  Tax  which  fhould  be  impofed 
upon  the  Non-Eleftors,  only  in  Britain ;  and,  in 
that  very  Inftance,  proves,  that  a  Tax  upon  the 
Non-Electors  in  the  Colonies,  is  more  unjuft  and 
partial,  and  yet  undertakes  to  defend  the  Juftice 
of  it  and  the  Writer  on  the  Regulations  of  the 
Colonies  declares,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  call  the  A6ls 
He  has  cited  as  Precedents,  by  the  Name  of  mere 
Regulations,  notwithftanding  He  hath  irrefragably 
proved,  that  They  are  ridiculous,  if  confidered  in 
any  other  Light.  (See  Regulations  of  the  Co- 
Monies,  &c.  ^  pag.  105 — 57,  and  ^he  Claim  of  the 
Colonies^  &c.  pag.  28,  29,  30.) 

Though  I  conceive  that  the  Diftinftion  which 
hath  been  fuggefted,  is  fufficiently  evident,  and 
that  the  Argument  from  Precedents  hath  been  re¬ 
futed,  yet,  as  there  have  been  two  or  three  In- 
llances  particularly  enforced  and  relied  upon,  I 
muft  beg  the  Reader’s  Patience  whilft  I  examine 
Them  feparately,  without  undertaking  the  Tafk 
to  remove  every  Incongruity  to  be  found  in  the 
"Writings  of  the  Enemies  ot  America  on  this  Oc- 
cafion  ;  for  it  would  require  an  Hercules  to  cleanfe 
the  Stable. 

The  5th  Geo.  H.  it  is  alledged,  ‘‘  abrogates  fo 

much  of  the  Common  Law  as  relates  to  Def cents 
“  of  Freeholds  in  America,  takes  from  the  Son  the 
‘‘  Right  of  Inheritance  in  the  Lands  the  Crown  had 
“  granted  to  the  Father^  and  his  Heirs  in  abfolute 

^  •  A  grave  Anfwer  to  a  little  pert  Pamphlet,  called  the  Objec¬ 
tions  tj  the  Taxation,  would  be  too  ludicrou'.  When  the 
Author  talks  of  Orders  to  be  obferved  under  Pains  and  Penal¬ 
ties,  he  ufes  the  awful  Style  of  a  L - -d  of  T _ ;  but 

It  was  too  conltrained  for  him  to  fupporc,  and  he  therefore  very 
naturally  rclapfed  into  the  Charader  of  a  Jack-Pudding.  He 
had  very  little  Reafon  to  apprehend  thatZor^^,  ^idnej^  or  Selden^ 
would  be  called  upon  to  pull  off  his — Cap, 

H  Fee, 
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Fee,  makes  them  Afifets,  and  applies  Them  t& 
the  Payment  of  Debts  and  Accounts  contrafted  •  j 
by  the  Father  without  the  Participation  of  the  | 

Son  ;  it  fets  afde  the  vSort  of  Evidence  required  j 

by  the  Common  Law,  and  ejiablifhed  by  every  ; 

Court  of  Juftice  in  America,  in  Proof  of  a  Debt, 
and  enjoins  the  Admiffion  of  an  ex  Parte  Affi--  j 

davit.  The  Power  of  Parliament  having  been  ] 

exercifed  to  take  away  the  Lands  of  the  Peopie  in 
America,  the  moft  f acred  Part  of  any  Man’s 
Property,  and  difpoftng  of  Lhem  for  the  Ufe  of  || 
private  Perfons  Inhabitants  ^?/Great-Britain,  who  !i 

can  queftion,”  fays  the  Ii-xaminer,  “  the  Parlia- 
ment’s  Right  to  take  away  a  fmall  Part  of  the 
Produfts  of  thofe  Lands,  and  apply  it  to  the  1 
public  Service  f  ”  j: 

i: 

It  is  very  obfervable,  that  in  applying  this  Statute,  j 
a  Language  is  made  ufe  of,  which  gives  the  Idea  I 

of  Violence  ;  and  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  great  | 

Aggravation  of  Features,  and  ftrong  Colouring,  i 
w^re  neceflary,  to  make  it  in  any  Degree  refemble  [ 
the  Impofitions  of  tlie  Stamp- A^. 

It  would  be  ufelefs,  as  well  as  tedious,  to  point 
out  every  Mifreprefentation  in  this  Application, 
fince  that  it  will  be  effedlually  done,  by  briefly 
(hewing  the  Effedl  of  the  5th  Geo,  II.  and  fug- 
oeftino-  the  Occafion  of  making  that  Statute. 

tD  yD  [ 

1 

I 

Lands,  Negroes,  in  the  Plantations,  are  i 
made  Aflets  for  the  Satisfaction  of  all  Debts  owing 
to  his  Majefty,  or  any  of  his  SuhjeAs,  in  like  Man¬ 
ner  as  Real  Eftates  are,  by  the  Law  of  England  i 

liable  to  the  Satisfadlion  of  Debts  due  by  Spe-  | 

cialty. 

If 
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If  the  Creditor  refides  in  Great-Britain^  the  Af-^ 
fidavits  of  his  Witnefles  taken  there,  are  to  be 
allowed  as  Evidence,  and  to  have^  the  larne^Force 
their  Teftimony  would  have,  if  given,  viva  V oce^ 
in  open  Court. 

The  Evidence  mentioned  in  the  Statute,  pre¬ 
vailed  in  mod,  if  not  all  the  Colonies,  before  the 
Statute,  and  Lands  were  alfo  liable  to  the  Satis- 
fadlion  of  all  Debts  in  moft  Inftances,  by  the  Me¬ 
thod  pradifed  alfo  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
England,  of  marihalling  Affets.  In  fome  of  the 
Colonies,  without  this  Circuity,  Lands  were  im¬ 
mediately  liable  to  fimple  Contrad  Debts. 

Independent  of  the  Statute,  when  the  Creditor 
obtains  aj  udgment  againft  his  Debtor,  aH  his  Lands, 
over  which  he  has  a  difpojing  Power,  are  liable, 
and,  fince  the  Statute,  only  Juch  Lands,  are 
Affets,  as  the  Debtor  had  a  Power  to  difpofe  of. 
It  appears  then,  that  all  the  Efted  of  the  Statute 
on  this  Head,  is  to  fubjed  Real  Eftates  to  the  Pay¬ 
ment  of  Debts  after  the  Death  of  the  Debtor,  (for 
the  moft  Part,  the  Cafe  before  the  Statute)  which 
might  have  been  made  Subjed  before  his  Death. 

In  many  of  the  Colonies,  the  provincial  Credi¬ 
tors  of  the  deceafed  Debtors,  were  preferred  to  the 
Britijh,  in  the  fame  Degree,  by  Ads  of  Affembly 
which  carried  the  Appearance  of  Partiality-,  tho 
in  Fad,  the  Effed  of  the  Laws  of  England  gave 
rife  to  Them  for,  upon  Bankruptcies  in  Great- 
Britain,  the  Steps  required  by  the  Statutes  to  en¬ 
title  Creditors  to  a  Satisfadion,  eftedually  exclude 
Colony  Creditors  in  moft  Cafes,  and  their  Diftance, 
when  their  Debtors  die  in  Great-Britain,  whcie  Co¬ 
lony  Creditors  have  not  ftanding  Agents  as  the 
i  PI  2  Merchants 
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Merchants  have  in  the  Plantations,  and  there  hap- 
pens  a  Deficiency  of  Affets,  lliuts  them  out  like- 
wife  from  all  Chance  of  Satisfaftion  in  the  ufual 

Scramble  among  Creditors  for  the  Debtor’s  Eftate 
on  luch  Events. 

*1  forne  of  the  Colonies  They  changed,  by  Afts 

certain  Species  of  perfonal  Property 

;  Negroes,  into  the  Nature  of  real  Eftates,  by 

niaiving  I  hem  defcendible  ;  and,  by  this  Altera- 
Common  Law,  and  Confufion  of  the 
I  former  Diflindicn  of  Property,  very  confiderably 

"  diminiflied  the  perional  Fund,  liable  to  all  Debts. 

As  thefe  Circumfcances  were  reprefented  and 
,  believed  to  be  great  Difeouragements  to  the  Trade 

oi  the  Mother  Country,  after  repeated  Requifitions. 

:  (.  provide  a  Remedy  in  the  Colonies,  in  which  the 

Grievance  was  moft  fenfibly  felt,  had  been  difre- 
garded,  the  Statute  was  finally  made. 

,  This  was,  without  Doubt,  a  Subjeft  upon  which 

the  Superintendence  of  the  Mother-Country  micrhc' 
be  juftly  exercifed  ;  it  being  relative  to  her  Trade 
and  Navigation,  upon  which  her  Wealth  and  her 
■  '  Power  depend,  and  the  Prefervation  of  her  Superi¬ 

ority,  and  the  Subordination  of  the  Colonies,  are 
fecured,  and  therefore  is  comprehended  in  the 
Diftindion. 

After  citing,  and  applying  this  Statute,  the  Ex- 
.aminei  takes  Occafion  to  inlult  a  Gentleman  of  a 
luoft  amiable  and  refpedtable  Charader,  becaufe 
he  piefumed,  it  leems,  to  queflion  the  Univerfality 
of  Parliamentary  Power,  and  appears  to  be  lb 
totally  o(,cupied  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Defamation,  as 
•  *(>t  to  be  aw'are  of  his  running  into  the  moft  e^re- 

gious 
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gious  Inconfiftencies.  If  the  Examiner  is  a  Lasy- 
yer,  he  has  betrayed  the  moft  fliamcful  Ignorance ; 
if  an  Agent,  the  moft  infamous  Unfaithfulnefs. 
Had  the  American  Chief  JtiJiice  afted  in  England^ 
as  too  many  of  his  Countrymen  have  done — Had, 
He  paid  his  Court  to  Power,  by  mean  Compli¬ 
ances,  and  endeavoured  to  recommend  himfelf,  by 
inventing  Accufations  againft'  the  Colonies,  by  re- 
prefenting  the  Inhabitants  in  Them,  as  a  refrac¬ 
tory,  difloyal,  and  rebellious  People,  and  by  pro- 
pofing  Schemes  for  their  Depreffion — Had  he  not 
firmly  maintained  his  Charadler  of  Honour  and 
Probity,  we  fhould  not  have  feen  this  Impeach¬ 
ment  of  his  Underftandino; :  but  he  left  the  Taflc 
of  Proftitution  to  the  Man  of  fordid  Views, 

Jlle  fuperhos  Aditiis  Regnm^ 

Dt{7'afq\  fores^  expers  Somni 
Colat - 

Had  the  Colonies,’*  fays  the  Examiner, 
agreed  to  the  Impofirion  of  the  Stam[)-Duties, 
a  Precedent  would  have  been  eftabliflied  for 
their  being  confulted,  before  any  Impofition 
upon  Them  by  Parliament  would  hereafter  take 
Place.”  He  intimates  that  They  were  advifed 
by  fome  of  their  Agents  to  take  this  Courfe  :  If 
fuch  Advice  hath  been  given,  it  was  weak  or  iafi- 
dious,  and  the  Agents,  who  recommended  the 
Meafure,  ought  to  be  removed  for  their  Incapacity 
or  their  Treachery. 

How  would  the  Precedent  have  been  eftabliflied, 
or,  if  it  had,  what  would  have  been  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  ?  This  Condudl  would  have  admitted, 

'  that  the  Colonies  might  be  taxed  at  any  Time, 
and  in  any  Manner,  without  their  Confent*,  and 

confe- 
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confcqiiently,  would  at  once  have  been  aft  effec¬ 
tual  Surrender  of  all  their  Privileges  as  Britifh  Sub¬ 
jects. 

If  Precedents  were  to  be  regarded,  when  a 
Tax  in  America^  for  the  fingle  Purpofe  of  Revenue 
is  required,  they  are  not  wanting.  Upon  fuch  Oc- 
cafions,  the  Courfc  hath  always,  and  uniformly 
been,  ’till  the  Impofition  of  the  Stamp-Duties,  to 
tranfmit  Requifitions  to  the  Colonies ;  and,  if  the 
Inltance  cited  by  the  Examiner,  is  in  any  Degree 
pertinent,  he  has  fliewn  in  his  Appendix,  that  the 
Method  of  Requifition  was  in  that  purfued  *,  for, 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  in  their  Report,  exprefsly 
mention  the  Refufal  of  the  Colonies  to  comply 
with  the  Requifitions  tranfmitted  to  them,  to  re¬ 
move  the  Grievance  complained  of. 

The  Claufe  in  the  Mutiny  Aft  during  the  late 
War  is  alfo  relied  upon,  but  v/ith  how  much 
Propriety,  few  Words  will  evince. 

The  Afts  of  Afiembly  of  each  Colony,  could 
have  no  obligatory  Force  beyond  the  Limits  of 
each  ;  but  the  Service  of  the  Colony  Troops,  was 
not  confined  within  the  fame  Colony  in  which 
They  were  raifed  ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
Provincial  Legifiatures  had  not  an  Authority 
adequate  to  the  great  Objeft  of  the  military  Ope¬ 
rations  in  America^  which  was  not  merely  the  De¬ 
fence  of  the  Plantations,  by  Meafures  executed 
within  their  Boundaries,  but  the  Enemy  was  at¬ 
tacked  in  his  own  Country,  and  for  this  Purpofe 
the  Britfj  and  American  Troops  afted  conjunftly. 
On  this  Occafion  it  was  not  only  convenient,  that 
the  Troops  employed  in  the  fame  Service,  fnOuld 
to  the  fame  Difeipline,  but  it  v/as  indif- 

pcnlably 
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penfably  neceflary  that  this  Difcipline  fhould  be 
cftablilhed  by  of  PuTlidtyicnt^  the  Aiithoiity  or 
Provincial  Legiflatures  being  deemed  to  be  incom¬ 
petent.  And  It  IS  to  be  remarked,  moreovei,  that 
the  Provincial  Troops  were  raifed  and  paid  by  the 
Colonies,  and  that  it  was  in  the  Power  of  tlieir  Af- 
femblies,  a  Power  exercifed  by  lome  ot  Them,  to  dif- 
band  or  reduce  Them  when  They  pleafed,  and  there¬ 
fore  their  fiipporting  and  keeping  them  up,  was  an 
effectual  Confent  to  the  Aft  of  Parliament  but,  as 
hath  been  lliewn,  an  internal  Tax  may  be  as  com- 
pleatly  and  adequately  laid  in  every  Colony,  by  the 
Authority  of  the  refpeSiive  Afjhnblies,  as  by  the 
Britijh  Parliament,  and  therefore  there  is  not  the 
fame  NecefTity  for  the  Interpofition  of  the  Mother 
Country  in  this,  as  in  the  other  Inftance,  and  the 
Colonies  with  Reference  to  the  Stamp-Ad:,  are  not 
called  upon  to  do  any  Ad  expreTive  of  their  Af- 
fent  to  it,  nor  is  it  in  their  Power  to  hinder  it’s 
takin^  Effod  in  the  fulleft  Extent. 

The  Ad  for  the  Ejlahlifament  of  a  Pof -Office  in 
the  Colonies  (9  Anne,  c.  to.)  comes  the  nearelf  to 
the  Subjed  of  any  Regulation  that  hath  been  men¬ 
tioned  ^  but  yet  It  IS  materially  diftinguifliable  fiona 
the  Stamp-Ad.  For  the  fame  Reafon  that  an  Ad 
of  Parliament  was  neceffary  to  fecure  the  Difci- 
pline  of  the  Provincial  Troops,  ading  in  Conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Pritijh  Forces,  during  the  late  War, 
the  Authority  of  Parliament  might  be  proper^  tor 
the  general  Eftablilliment  of  a  regular  Poll-Office 
for  as  the  Laws  of  each  Colony  are  in  their  Opera¬ 
tion  confined  within  the  Limits  of  each,  piohibi- 
tory  and  compulfive  Claufes  to  inforce  a  general 
Obfervance,  without  which  the  E.ftabliffiment  would 
fail,  might  be  eluded.  If  a  Man  ffiould  mali- 

cioufly  give  a  Wound  in  one  Colony,  arid  the 

wounded 


wounded  Perfon  die  in  another,  the  Offender  could 
not  be  conviilcd  of  Murder,  bccaufe  the  whole 
Faa  conlfituting  that  Crime,  would  not  be  cogni¬ 
zable  in  the  Colony  where  the  Wound  was  civen, 
or  the  Death  happened  ;  and  the  fame  Princtple  is 
applicable  to  every  other  inferior  Offence,  and  in¬ 
timates  in  what  Manner  prohibitory  Claufes  mis-ht 
be  evaded.  I'his  Matter  therefore  of  the  Poft- 
Office,  may  be  referred  to  the  general  Superintend¬ 
ing  Authority  of  the  IMother-Country,  the  Power 
of  the  Provincial  Legiflatures  being  too  (tinted  to 
reach  it.  In  this  Vjlw,  and  uponfhc  Confider” 
tion  of  the  general  Convenience  and  Accommo¬ 
dation  arifing  from  the  Eftablifliment,  the  People 
of  America  have  not  complained  of  it,  but  if  this 
Inftance  were  more  pertinent  tlian  it  is,  it  would  only 

prove  what  hath  been  too  often  proved  before _ 

When  Men  do  not  fufpeft  any  Dcfigns  to  invade 
their  Rights,  and  fubdolous  Steps  taken  to  that 
End,  are  productive  of  immediate  Convenience 
without  pointing  out  their  deftruClive  Tendency, 
They  are  frequently  involved  in  Ruin  before  they 
aie  aware  or  Danger,  or  that  the  ConduCt  flowing 
from  the  Negligence  of  in.iocent  Intentions,  may 
an  Idandle  to  hden  of  diflerent  Dilpofltions, 
for  the  Commiffion  of  Oppreflion— Of  the  Truth 
of  thefe  Obfervations  the  Hiltories  of  all  People 
who  have  once  been  bleffed  with  Freedom,  and 
have  loft  it,  exhibit  abundant  Examples. 

\Yhen  Inftances  are  urged  as  an  authoritative 
Reafon  for  adopting  a  new  Meafure,  They  are 
proved  to  be  more  important  from  this  Ufe  of 
T.  hem,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  reviewed  with 
Accuracy,  and  canvaffed  with  StriClnefs.  What 
is  propofed  ought  to  be  incorporated  with  what 
hath  been  done,  and  the  Relult  of  both  ftated 

^  and 
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ahd  confidered  as  a  fubftantive  original  Queftion, 
and  if  the  Meafure  propofed  is  incompatible  with 
the  conftitutional  Rights  of  the  Subject,  it  is  fo 
far  from  being  a  rational  Argument,  that  Confift- 
ency  requires  an  Adoption  of  the  propofed  Mea¬ 
fure,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  fuggefts  the  ftrongeft 
Motive  for  abolifliing  the  Precedent :  when  there¬ 
fore  an  inftance  of  Deviation  from  the  Conftitution 
is  preffed  as  a  Reafon  for  the  Eftahlijhment  of  a 
Meafure  ftriking  at  the  very  Root  of  all  Liberty  ; 
though  the  Argument  is  inconclufive,  it  ouo-ht  to 
be  ufeful.  ° 

Wherefore  if  a  fufficient  Anfwer  were  not  given 
to  the  Argument  drawn  from  Precedents,  by  ibew- 
ing  that  none  of' the  Inftances  adduced  are  appli¬ 
cable,  I  fhould  have  very  little  Difficulty  in  deny¬ 
ing  the  Juftice  of  the  Principle  on  which  it  is 
founded.  What  hath  been  done,  if  wrongful, 
confers  no  Right  to  repeat  it.  To  juftify  Oppref- 
fion  and  Outrage,  by  Inftances  of  their  Commif- 
fion,  is  a  kind  of  Argument  which  never  can 
produce  Convidtion,  though  it  may  theiv  Acquief- 
cence,  whom  the  Terror  of  gi  eater  Evils  may  re¬ 
frain  from  refifting,  and  thus  the  Defpotifm  of 
the  Eafl;  may  be  fupported,  and  the  natural  Rights 
of  Mankind  be  trampled  under  Feet.  The  (Aief- 
tion  of  Right,  therefore,  doth  not  depend  upon 
Precedents,  but  on  the  Princ  iples  of  the  Coafiitu- 
tion,  and  hath  been  put  upon  it’s  proper  Point  al¬ 
ready  difculTcd,  whether  the  CTolonits  are  reprefent- 
cd,  or  not,  in  Parliament. 

f 

As  the  Name  of  Hampden  occurred  to  the  F,x- 
aminer  in  his  Defign  of  carting  an  oblique  Re^ 
fle6lion  upon  the  Colonies,  it  is  furpriilng  he  did  ‘ 
not  recoilc(5t,  that  very  nun'icrous  Precedents  have 

I  been 
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been  applied  in  the  Defence  of  an  arbitrary  andl 
oppreflive  Proceeding,  deftruftive  of  the  effential 
Principle  of  Englijh  Liberty.  But  though  meet 
Ads  of  Power  prove  no  Right,  yet  the  real  Opi¬ 
nion  entertained  of  it,  may  be  inferred  from  For¬ 
bearance  ;  for  Mankind  are  generally  fo  fond  of 
Power,  that  they  are  oftner  tempted  to  exercife  it 
beyond  the  Limits  of  Jultice,  than  induced  to  feC 
Bounds  to  it  from  the  pure  Confideration  of  the 
Reditude  of  Forbearance.  Wherefore  if  I  had 
denied  the  Principle  of  this  Kind  of  Reafoning, 
without  flaewing  the  Defeds  of  the  artificial  painted 
Precedents  which  have  been  produced,  I  might  ftiU 
very  confillently  urge,  that,  the  repeated  and  uni¬ 
form  Requifuions  of  the  EngliJIo  Minifters,  as  often 
as  Occafions  for  the  fwgle  Purpofe  cf^  Revenue 
have  happened,  tranfmitted  to  the  Colonies  to  tax 
Themfelves  by  Provincial  Ads,  and  the  Ads  of 
Parliament  regulating  the  Trade  of  the  Planta¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  of  Ireland,  without  one  Inftance, 
before  the  Stamp-Ad,  of  a  Tax  impofed  by  Par¬ 
liament  upon  either,  for  the  unmixed  Purpofe  of 
Revenue,  prove,  that  the  Impofition  of  a  Tax  upon 
them  without  their  Confent,  hath  conftantly  been 
held  to  be  inconfiftent  with  their  Conflitutional 
Riohts  and  Privileges.  I  have  joined  Ireland  with 
thiT Colonies,  and  prefume  it  will  hardly  be  con¬ 
tended  that  Ireland,  over  which  the  Courts' of  Juf- 
tice  in  England  have  a  fuperintendant  Power,  is 
not,  at  lead,  as  fubjed  to  Great-Britain  as  the  Co¬ 
lonies  are. 

A  mofl:  extraordinary  Reafon  hath  been  given, 
why  the  Method  of  Requifition  would  have  been 
improper,  viz.  that  “  the  Sums^  raifed  muft  be 
“  paid  unto  the  Exchequer,  and  if  levied  by  the 
“  Provincial  Aflemblies,  the  Parliament  would 

have  no  Right  to  enquire  into  the  Expenditure 
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of  them.'*  This  is  fo  extremely  futile,  that  it 
would  be  almoft  abfurd  to  bedow  a  fcrious  Refu¬ 
tation  upon  it. 

( 

.  Why  muft  the  Sums  raifed  be  paid  into  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ?  If  the  Intention  is  to  apply  them  in  tlie 
Colonies  to  any  internal  Purpofe,  why  muft  they 
be  remitted  to  Great-Britain?  If  Armies  are  to  be 
kept  up  in  America,  to  defend  the  Colonies  againft 
Themfelves,  (for  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that 
Troops  are  neceflary  for  their  Proteclion  againft 
any  foreign  Enemy)  or  are  to  be  employed  in  the 
national  Service  of  Cropping  the  Ears,  and  Slic¬ 
ing  the  Noftrils  of  the  Civil  Magiftrates,  as  Marks 
of -Diftindion  *,  why  muft  the  Money  be  paid 
into  the  Exchequer?  Or,  if  it  fliould  be  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  in  order  to  be  applied  towards 
finking  the  national  Debt,  why  might  not  tlie  Par¬ 
liament  enquire  into  the  Application  of  it?  Does 
the  Examiner,  in  his  Idea  of  the  Parjiamenr, 
figure  to  himielf  a  Monfter  with  an  Hand  that 
can  reach  to  the  utmoft  Verge  of  iIk  BritiJlj  Domi¬ 
nions,  and  clutch  and  crufli  Millions  ot  Subjeds 
at  a  Gripe;  but,  when  the  Objed  is  near,  apt  to  be 
rendered,  by  fome  magical  influence,  fo  fliorr,  and 
fo  feeble,  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach  the  Excheq^uer^ox 
to  fqueeze  the  Chancellor  of  it  ? 

We  are  aflured  that  there  never  can  be  any  ir¬ 
regular  “  Attempts  of  the  Prerogative  upon  our 
“  Rights,  whilft  we  are  bleflTed  with  a  Prince  of  the 
“  glorious  Line  of  Brunfwick  upon  the  Throne  of 
“  Great-Britain  A  I  have  all  the  confidence  in 
the  excellent  Difpofitions  of  our  prefent  moft  gra¬ 
cious  Sovereign  that  an  EngUJhman  ought  to  have, 
but  I  can’t  penetrate  into  Futurity;  and,  as  the 

*  See  the  Narrative  of  the  Outrages  committed  by  the  Sol¬ 
diery,  on  Mr.  Judice  Walker  in  Canada. 

I  2  Exami- 
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Examiner  hath  not  yet  eftabliflied  the  Character  of 
a  Prophet,  1  muft  confider  this  Affertion  rather  as  a 
curious  Specimen  of  Lip-Loyalty,  I  will  not  call 
it  extravagant  Adulation,  than  as  a  fober  Recom¬ 
mendation,  to  furrender  all  thofe  Guards  and  Secu¬ 
rities  of  Liberty,  which  the  Conftitution  of  a  Frte 
Government  hath  provided  ;  but,  if  the  Britijh 
Americans  fhould  ever  be  reduced  to  the  unhappy 
NeceHhy  of  giving  up  their  Natural  Rights,  and 
their  Civil  Privileges,  I  believe  They  would  as 
foon  make  the  Surrender  to  a  Prince  of  the  Line  of 
Bninfwick^  as  to  any  other  Mortal,  or  Number  of 
Mortals,  in  the  Univerfe. 

We  have  feen  too  a  Piece  in  fome  of  our  late 
News-Papers,  all  bedawbed  with  the  Lace  of  Com¬ 
pliment. - There  is  no  End  to  human  Ambition  ! 

It  is  perpetually  reftlefs,  and  pufhing  forward.  If 
a  little  P — £1— r  f  is  raifed  to  the  Title  of  Excel¬ 
lency,  and  the  Rank  of  a  Kind  of  Viceroy,  there  is 
ftill  a  Summit  beyond  the  Eminence  to  which  he 
hath  been  elevated,  that  he  is  follicitous  to  gain. 

It  hath  been  truly  faid,  that  it  will  be  no  eafy 
Tafic  to  perfuade  the  Americans  to  forfake  the 
Culture  of  their  Lands,  to  leave  the  Ways  their 
Fathers  trod,  and  in  which  Themfelves  -were 
trained,  to  drop  a  Bufinefs  they  already  under- 
“  hand,  in  which  they  have  had  long  Experience, 
and  by  which  their  Families  have  thriven,  to 
change  all  their  Habits  ol  Thinking,  and  their 
Manner  of  Life,  in  order  to  apply  to  Arts 
which  they  do  not  know,  or  know  but  imper- 


-f-  A  late  notable  Speech  puts  me  In  Mind  of  the  Ingenuity 
of  the  Female  Difputant,  who  ufed  to  filence  Debate,  by  cry¬ 
ing  out^  hlcfi  the  and  ^hat  ha’ve  you  to  fay  to  that?  ^ 

‘‘  fedly. 
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“  feftly,  and  that  where  Eftates  may  be  eafily 
“  raifed  by  mere  Tillage,  the  Temptations  to 
“  Manufafture  are  wanting,  and  Men,  who  can 
“  depend  upon  their  Induilry  alone,  will  not  have 
“  Recourfe  to  Arts  for  Subliflence.”  But  that 
which  Perfuafion  might  not  effecl,  and  to  which 
peculiar  Circtimftances  might  be  adverfe,  Nccef- 
fity,  and  an  Alteration  of  thofe  Circumftances, 
may  accomplifh.  When  the  Alternative  is  pro- 
pofed,  and  the  one  Part  of  it  aflures  Succefs,  and 
a  comfortable  Support  by  a  moderate  Application 
of  Induftry,  familiarized  by  Ufe,  and  rendered 
cafy  by  Pradlice  ;  and  the  other  affording  only  an 
Experiment  of  precarious  Ilfue,  calling  for  an 
Application  unexperienced  and  dreaded,  attended 
with  Perplexity,  and  produdtive  of  irkfome  Anxi¬ 
ety,  the  Generality  of  Mankind  would  not  hefitate 
in  chilling  the  former.  But,  though  it  would 
gain  the  Preference  of  Choice,  yet,  if  the  Alter¬ 
native  is  taken  away,  and  Choice  yields  to  Necef- 
firy,  the  Enterprizing  will  form  Projects,  the  Ju¬ 
dicious  improve,  the  Induflrious  execute  them. 
Succefs  in  one  Inftance,  will  animate  the  timid 
to  m.ake  Trial  of  the  Means  which  have  fucceeded 
under  the  Diredion  of  others,  flimtilate  the  Phleg¬ 
matic,  and  roufe  the  Indolent — Shoukl  the  INecel- 
fity,  after  a  little  Time,  ceafe,  new  Habits  may 
become  as  firong  as  the  old,  and  the  Alternative 
would  therefore  be  altered,  the  Choice  be  an  Ad 
of  Deliberation,  rather  than  of  blind  Impulfe  ;  old 
Prejudices  would  be  greatly  abated,  if  not  ex- 
tinguiflied,  new  Attachments,  perhaps,  be  form¬ 
ed.  From  this  Change,  different  Confequcnces 
may  be  conjedured  or  foretold,  and  perhaps  the 
moll  Confident  might  be  difippointed  by  the 
t>ent.  It  is  not  fo  difficult  for  Men  to  (Irikc 
into  new  Employments  and  Methods  of  Life, 

o  when 
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when  impelled  by  the  Urgency  of  Diftrefs,  nor 
fo  eafy  to  call  them  back  to  their  old  Manner  of 
Life,  and  divert  them  from  new  Purfuits  expe¬ 
rienced  to  be  profitable,  and  produSiive  of  the  bejl 
Security  againjl  Opprejfton,  as  fome  feem  to  ap¬ 
prehend. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  Colonics  ought  to 
be  indulged,  in  a  general  Liberty  of  Exporting 
and  importing  every  Thing  in  what  Manner  they 
pleafe;  but,  fince  they  are  hindered  from  making 
all  the  Advantages  they  might  do,  and  what  Ad¬ 
vantages  might  they  not  make,  if  under  no  Checks  ? 
They  have  a  good  Plea  againft  all  Rigour  and  Se¬ 
verity,  not  abfolutely  rieceflary.  That  Britijh 
Manufadtures  come  dearer,  and  not  fo  good  in 
Qtiality  to  America,  as  formerly,  is  a  very  general 
Complaint  -,  and  what  Effedl  it  may  have,  fhould 
they  kill  grow  dearer  and  worfe  in  totality,  or  the 
Colonies  be  rendered  lefs  able  to  confume  them,  is 
a  Confideration  which  concerns  Great  Britain,  at 
lead  as  much  as  the  Colonies.  An  Increafe  of 
Price,  and  falling  in  the  Goodnefs  of  Quality,  is 
.the  ufual  Effed  of  Monopolies  ■,  there  is  no  Danger 
of  Foreigners  taking  Advantage  of  this  Circum- 
ftance  in  America,  whatever  they  may  do  in  other 
Countries ;  but  the  Induftry  it  may  give  Rife  to  in 
America,  wlien  other  Circumftanccs  concur,  is  not 
difficult  to  be  forefeen. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Balance  of 
Trade  between  Great-Britain  and  her  Colonics,  is 
confiderably  againft  the  latter,  and  that  no  Gold 
or  Silver  Mines  have  yet  been  difeovered  in  the 
old  Anerkan  Settlements,  or  among  the  ’^reafure$ 
of  the  new  Acquifitions.  How  then  is  this  Ba¬ 
lance  to  be  difeharged  ?  The  former  Trade  of  the 

Co-^ 
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Colonies,  which  enabled  them  to  keep  up  their 
Credit  with  Great-Britaifu  by  applying  the  Balance 
they  gained  againft  Foreigners,  is  now  fo  fettered 
with  Difficulties,  as  to  be  almoft  prohibited.  In 
order  therefore  to  reduce  the  Balance  againft  them 
upon  the  Trade  between  tl>e  Colonies  and  Great- 
Britain,  this  Trade  muft  be  contrafted,  fo  as  to 
bring  the  Scales  to  an  Equilibrium,  or  a  Debt 
will  be  incurred  that  cannot  be  paid  off,  which 
will  diftrefs  the  Creditor  as  well  as  the  Debtor,  by 
the  Infolvency  of  the  latter.  The  Income  alfo  of 
the  Colonies,  which  was  before  inv.efted  in  their 
Trade,  will  be  diminiffied  in  Proportion  to  the 
Produce  of  the  Stamp- Adt,  and  therefore  the 
Amount  of  that  Produce  muft  be  drawn  out, 
which  will  create  a  further  Reduftion  of  the 
Trade. 

I  confefs  that  I  am  one  of  thofe  who  do  not 
perceive  the  Policy  in  laying  Difficulties  and  Ob- 
ftrudtions  upon  the  gainful  Trade  of  the  Colonics 
with  Foreigners,  or  that  it  even  makes  any  real 
Difference  to  the  Englijh  Nation,  whether  the 
Merchants  who  carry  it  on  with  Commodities 
Great-Britain  will  not  purchafe,  refide  in  BhiladeU 
fhia.  New-  York,  or  Boflon,  London,  Brificl,  or  Li- 
noerpool,  when  the  Balance  gained  by  the  /Imerican 
Merchant  in  the  Purfuit  of  that  Trade  centers  in 
Great-Britain,  and  is  applied  to  the  Difcharge  of 
a  Debt  contradted  by  the  Confumption  of  Britijh 
Manufadfures  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  this  to  the 
Support  of  the  national  Expcnce. 

If  in  Confequcnce  of  the  Obftrudlions,  or  Re¬ 
gulations  as  they  are  called,  of  their  Commerce, 
and  the  Impofition  of  Taxes  upon  their  Proper¬ 
ties,  the  Colonies  fhould  only  be  driven  to  ob- 
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ferve  the  flriflefl;  Maxims  ®f  Frugality,  the  Con-  • 
fequence  would  rather  be  difagreeable  than  hurtful 

■ - Should  they  be  forced  to  ufc  new  Methods 

of  Induftry,  and  to  have  Recourfe  t©  Arts  for  a 
Supply  of  Neceflaries,  the  Difficulty  in  Succeed¬ 
ing  would  prove  lels  than  the  Apprchenfion  of 
Mifcarrying,  and  the  Benefit  greater  than  the 
Hope  of  it.  There  are  few  People  of  the  high- 
efi,  and  even  of  the  middle  Rank,  but  would, 
upon  a  ftridt  Scrutiny  into  their  ordinary  Difburfe- 
ments,_  difeover  fome  Articles  that  would  admit 
of  Defalcation. 

A  prudent  Man,  conflrained  to  abridge  his 
Outgoings,  will  confidcr  what  Article*  of  Expence 
may  be  retrenched  or  given  up,  without  Diftrefs 
or  Difeomfort  ;  and  if,  after  this  faving,  he  (fill 
finds  that  his  Expences  exceed  his  Income,  he  will 
then  confider  of  what  Articles  he  can  provide  a 
Supply  by  the  Application  of  dorneftic  Induftry, 
or  whether  fome  tolerable  Subftitute  may  not  be 
fallen  upon  to  anfwer  the  Purpofe  of  what  he  can 
neither  buy,  nor  hath  Skill  or  Ability  to  fabricate. 
He  will  reflect  that  the  Expedient  which  is  at  firfl: 
but  an  indiflerent  Shift,  Dfe  and  Experience  will 
improve  into  Convenience,  that  Praftice  will  con¬ 
fer  Knowledge  and  Skill,  and  thefe  Facility  and 
Satisfadlion  ;  and  though  the  Progrefs  fhould  be 
flow  and  gradual,  Habit  will  grow  with  it,  and 
produce  Reconcilement  and  Content. 

What  are  called  in  North- America,  Luxuries, 
ought  for  the  moft  Part  to  be  ranked  among  the 
Coinforts  'and  Decencies  cf  Life,  but  thefe  will 
not  be  rehnquiflied,  if  a  Supply  of  Neceflaries 

may  be  provided  by  domeflic  Induftry - For 
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Food,  thank  GOD,  They  do  not,  and  for  Raiment 
They  need  not,  depend  upon  Great-Britain, 

Any  thin  Covering  in  the  Summer  to  preferve 
Decency,  and  fubftantial  Cloathing  in  the  Winter 
to  repel  the  Cold,  are  fufficient  for  domeftic  Ser¬ 
vants  and  Labourers,  and  thefe  may  be  provided 
without  any  Remora  to  the  Bufinefs  of  Tillage, 
for  there  are  many  Intervals  in  which  it  is  luf- 
pended.  There  are  Times  too,  when  the  Em¬ 
ployment  is  fo  flight  as  to  be  rather  a  moderate 
Exercife,  than  a  laborious  Talk,  when  the  Work 
that  is  done  might  be  performed  by  half  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Labourers  without  excefhve  Exertion,  or 
exhaufling  Fatigue.  There  are  befides  in  mofl: 
Families  thofe,  whom  the  Feeblenefs  of  immature 
Years,  or  their  Sex,  at  particular  Periods,  or  the 
Decrepitude  of  old  Age,  difeharge  from  the  Du¬ 
ties  of  Tillage,  Leather,  and  Wool,  and  Cot¬ 
ton,  and  Flax,  are  at  Hand  :  How  ealy  then  is 
the  neceflary  Cloathing  provided  for  thofe  whofe 
Station  does  not  require  any  Attention  or  Regard  to 
Fafliion,  or  Elegance  ?  fo  eafy,  that  many  have 
already  gone  into  this  Manufadlure  w^ichout  any 
other  Impulfe,  than  the  Spirit  of  Induftry,  which 
cannot  bear  Inadlion,  though  the  Savings  on  this 
Head  have  afterwards  been  neglected.  In  this 
very  confiderable  Branch  fo  little  Difficulty  is 
there,  that  a  Beginning  is  Half  the  Work.  The 
Path  is  beaten,  there  is  no  Danger  of  lofing  the 
Way,  there  are  Direftors  to  guide  every  Step.  But 
wffiy  fhould  they  flop  at  the  Point  of  cloathing 
Labourers,  why  not  proceed,  when  Vigour  and 
Strength  will  increafe  with  the  Progreffion,  to 
cloath  the  Planters.^  When  the  firft  Stage  is  ar¬ 
rived  at,  the  Spirits  will  be  recruited,  and  the  fe- 
cond  fhould  be  undertaken  with  Alacrity,  fince  it 

K  may 
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may  be  performed  with  Eafe.  In  this  too,  the 
Experiment  hath  been  made  and  hath  fucceeded. 
Let  the  Manufafture  of  America  be  the  Symbol 
of  Dignity,  the  Badge  of  Virtue,  and  it  will  fqon 
break  the  Fetters  of  Diftrefs.  A  Garment  of 
Linfey- Woolfey,  when  made  the  Diftindlion  of  real 
Patriotifn,  is  more  honourable  and  attra6live  of 
Helped  and  Veneration,  than  all  the  Pageantry, 
and  the  Robes,  and  the  Plumes,  and  the  Diadem 
of  an  Emiperor  without  it.  Let  the  Emulation 
be  not  in  the  Richnefs  and  Variety  of  foreip-n  Pro- 
dudions,  but  in  the  Improvement  and  Perfedion 
of  our  own — Let  it  be  demonftrated  that  the  Sub- 
jeds  of  the  Britijh  Empire  in  Europe  and  America 
are  the  fame,  that  the  Hardfhips  of  the  lattep  will 
ever  recoil  upon  the  former. 


In  Theory  it  is  fuppofed  that  each  is  equally 
.important  to  the  other,  that  ail  partake  of  the  Ad- 
yerlicy  and  Ppprefllon  of  anyi  The  Theory  is 
juft,  and  Time  will  certainly  eftabliih  it;  but  if 
another  Principle  (liould  be  ever  hereafter  adopted 
in  Practice,  and  a  Violation  deliberate,  cruel,  un¬ 
grateful,  and  attended  with  every  Circumftance  of 
Provocation,  be  offered  to  ourfiindamental  Rightsj 
why  ftioukl  we  leave  it  to  the  flow  Advances  of 

Time 


t  upon  a  Surmife  that  a  cerUiin  noble  L— d,  was  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  ipme  HdidHiii'S  {nHided  upon  the  Colonies^  a  reproach¬ 
ful  and  mifcliievous  j')iilindion  hath  been  made  by  Tome  Peo¬ 
ple,  between  the  Nadves  of  5 — t and  of  E — g - d 

and  Amt'-ica,  which  every  judicious  hhiendof  the  Colonics  rnjuft 
vvidi  to  fee  aboliflicd,  and  an  Union  rather  eflabliflied  than  Di- 
vifions  promoted.  Every  ?vdan  wlio  has  his  all,  and  the  Wel- 
f  re  of  hi«  I'oilerify  at  Slake,  upon  the  Profperiry  of  America, 
at  he  hath  an  Interell  in  common  with  the  Natives  of  it,  ought 

tn  be  contidered  as  an  American. - it  is  an  effedlual  Way  to 

make  Mcm  AdveiTarics,  to  call  and  treat  Them  as  fuch- 


Nyjhg  afide  this  Conilderation,  the  Diiliinflibn  is  ex- 

'  tremely 


*  t 


i 


r 
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Time  (which  may  be  the  great  Hope  and  Reli¬ 
ance,  probably,  of  the  Authors  of  the  Injury,  whofe 
View  it  may  be  to  accomplifli  their  Selfifli  Furpoles 
in  the  Interval)  to  prove  what  might  be  demon- 
ftrated  immediately.  —  Inftead  of  moping,  and 
puling  and  whining  to  excite  Compaffion;  ?n  fuch 
a  Situation  we  ought  with  Spirit,  and  Vigour,  and 
Alacrity,  to  bid  l3efiance  to  Tyranny,  by  expof- 
ing  its  Impotence,  by  making  it  as  contemptible, 
as  it  would  be  deteftable.  By  a  vigorous  Appli¬ 
cation  to  Manufadlures,  the  Confequence  of  Op- 
prefllon  in  the  Colonies  to  the  Inhabitants  oi Great- 
Britain,  would  ftrike  Home,  and  immediately 
None  would  miftake  it.  Craft  and  Subtilty  would 
not  be  able  to  impofe  on  the  moft  ignorant  and 
credulous  5  for  if  any  fliould  be  fo  weak  of  Sicrht 
as  not  to  See,  they  would  not  be  fo  callous  as  not 
to  Feel  it. — Such  Condudl  would  be  the  moft  du¬ 
tiful  and  beneficial  to  the  Mother  Country.  It 
would  point  out  the  Diftemper  when  the  Remedy 
might  be  eafy,  and  a  Cure  at  once  efiedted  by  a 
fimple  Alteration  of  Regimen. 

Of  this  Meafure  fliould  there  be  Apprehenfions 
and  Minifterial  Orators  and  Fanegyrifts  endeavour 

tremtly  unjuft;  for  though  there  is  too  much  Reufon  to  believe 

that  fome  Natives  of  America^  and  of  E — g - d,  who  have 

j-efided  in  the  Colonies,  have  been  indruinental  in  bringing  upon 
Us  the  Severities  We  deplore,  yet  hath  it  never  been  even  fur- 

rnifed,  I  fpeak  it  to  their  Honour,  that  any  Native  of  5* _ 

refiding,  or  that  ever  did  refide  in  Amertca,  had  in  any  Degree 
a  Hand  in  them.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  if  the  b'reach  which 
a  too  eager  Profecution  of  the  little  Views  of  Party,  hath  made 
among  the  Inhabitants  of  a  Colony  heretofore  the  moll  dillin- 
guilhed  for  Prudence  and  Unanimity,  aiould  not  be  clofed,  in 
Confideration  of  the  General  Calamity,  that  America  as  well  as 
Denmark,  will  furnilh  an  fnllance  of  the  cxcelTivc  Temcritv  of 
political  Animofity,  ^ 

K  2 
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to  obviate  them  by  obferving,  that  It  would 
always  be  eafy  to  reinftate  Things  where  they 
v/ere,  and  that  by  eafing  the  Colonies  of  their 
“  Burthens,  and  giving  Encouragement  to  their 
Produce,  the  Eftablilbment  of  any  Manufac- 
ture  in  America  might  be  prevented We 
Ihould  mark  well  this  Reafoning,  and  avail  our- 
felves  of  the  Inftruftion  given  by  our  Enemies, 
which  would  point  out  to  Us  the  Remedy,  and 
the  more  fpeedy  the  Application  of  it  the  better, 
and  that  would  depend  upon  ourfelves, 

Eefides  the  Urgency  of  fuch  an  Occafion  (fhould 
it  happen)  there  would  be  another  powerful  In¬ 
ducement  to  this  fimple,  natural  eafy  Method — 
The  good  or  bad  Succefs  of  one  Attempt  to  op- 
prefs,  generally  produces  or  prevents  future  Ini- 
ooPitions.  In  comimon  Life  a  Tamenefs  in  bear- 

i 

ing  a  Deprivation  of  Part  of  a  Man’s  Property, 
encourages  Rapacity  to  feize  the  reft. 

Any  Op^prefTion  of  the  Colonies,  would  intimate 
an  Opinion  of  them  Lam  perfuaded  they  do^not 
dcierve,  and  their  Security  as  well  as  Honour 
ought  to  engage  them  to  confute.  When  Con¬ 
tempt  is  mixed  with  Injuftice,  and  Infult  with  Vio¬ 
lence,  which  is  the  Cafe  when  an  Injury  is  done 
to  him  v/ho  hath  the  Means  of  Redrefs  in  his 
Power*,  if  the  injured  hath  one  inflammable  Grain 
of  Llonour  in  his  Breaft,  his  Refentment  will  invi¬ 
gorate  his  Purfuit  of  Reparation,  and  animate  his 
Efforts  to  obtain  an  ePfeftual  Security  againft  a  Re¬ 
petition  of  the  Outrage. 

If  the  Cafe  fuppofed  fhould  really  happen,  the 
Refentment  I  fhould  recommend  w^ould  be  a  legal, 
orderly,  and  prudent  Refentment,  to  be  exprefled 

in 
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in  a  zealous  and  vigorous  *  Induftry,  in  an  imme¬ 
diate  Ufe  and  unabating  Application  of  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  we  derive  from  our  Situation — a  Refent- 
ment  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  EfFefts  as  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  Mother  Country  as  to  the  Colonies, 
and  which  a  Regard  to  her  "Welfare  as  well  as  our 
own,  ought  to  infpire  us  with  on  fuch  an  Occafion. 

■  The  General  Afiemblies  would  not,  I  fuppofe, 
have  it  in  their  Power  to  encourage  by  Laws,  the 
Profecution  of  this  beneficial,  this  necefiary  Mea- 
fure  ;  but  they  might  promote  it  almoft  as  efieft- 
ually  by  their  Example.  I  have  in  my  younger 
Days  feen  fine  Sights,  and  been  captivated  by  their 
dazzling  Pomp  and  glittering  Splendor;  but  the 
Sight  of  our  Reprefentatives,  all  adorned  in  com- 
pleat  Dreffes  of  their  own  Leather,  and  Flax,  and 
Wool,  manufaclured  by  the  Art  and  Induftry  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Virginia,  would  excite,  not  the 
Gaze  of  Admiration,  the  Flutter  of  an  agitated 
Imagination,  or  the  momentary  Amufement  of  a 
tranlient  Scene,  but  a  calm,  folid,  heart-felt  De- 
lieht.  Such  a  Sight  would  give  Me  more  Plca- 
fure  than  the  moft  fplendid  and  magnificent  Spec¬ 
tacle  the  moft  exquifite  Tafte  ever  painted,  the 
richeft  Fancy  ever  imagined,  realized  to  the  View 
— as  much  more  Pleafure  as  a  good  Mind  would 
receive  from  the  Contemplation  of  Virtue,  than 


♦  The  inorenious  Mr.  Hume  obferves  In  his  Hiftory  of  James 
I,  that  the  ^Englijh  fine  Cloth  was  in  io  iutle  Credit  even  at 
Home,  that  the  King  was  obliged  to  feek  Kxpedients  by  which 
he  might  engage  the  People  of  Pafhion  to  wear  it,  nnd  the  iVla- 
nufa^llureof  fine  lAficn  was  totally  unknown  in  the  Kingdom  — 
What  an  Encou’ agement  to  Indufiry!  Tiiis  very  penetrating 
Gentleman  alfo  recommends  a  mild  G  qjernment^  as  a  proper 
Mealure  for  preferving  the  Dominion  of  England  over  her  Co¬ 
lonies. 
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of  Elegance ;  of  the  Spirit  of  Patrbtlfni,  than  the 
Oftentation  of  Opulence. 

Not  only,  “  as  a  Friend  to  the  Colonies,”  but 
as  an  Inhabitant  having  my  All  at  Stake  upon  their 
Welfare  f,  I  defire  an  »  Exemption  from  Taxes 
impofed  witboul  my  Confent,  and”  I  have  refled- 
ed  longer  than  “  a  Moment  upon  the  Confe- 
quences :  I  value  it  as  one  of  the  deareft  Privi¬ 
leges  I  enjoy :  I  acknowledge  Dependance  on 
Great-Britain,  but  I  can  perceive  a  Degree  of  it 
without  Slavery,  and  I  difown  all  other.  I  do  not 
expedt  that  the  Interefts  of  the  Colonies  will  be 
cpnfidered  by  fome  Men,  but  in  Subferviency  to 
other  Regards.  The  Effeds  of  Luxury,  and  Ve¬ 
nality,  and  Oppreffion,  Pofterity  may  perhaps  ex¬ 
perience,  and  Sufficient  for  the  Day  will  be 
THE  Evil  thereof. 

f  See  The  Regulations,  8cc,  Page  m. 
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APPENDIX. 

By  the  1 2th  Charles  II,  the  Colonies  are  rc- 
ftrained  from  fending  the  Produfts  enumerat¬ 
ed  in  the  Act  to  any  foreign  Ports. — By  the  15th  of 
the  fame  King,  they  are  prohibited  from  importing 
Cornmodities  of  the  Growth  or  Manufadure  of 
Europe^  except  from  Great-Britain,  faving  a  few 
Articles  mentioned  in  this  A6t. 

A  Lavy,  which  refhrains  one  Part  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  from  exporting  its  Produfls  to  the  moft  pro¬ 
fitable  Market,  in  favour  of  another  \  or  obliges  it 
to  import  the  Manufactures  of  one  Country  that 
are  dear,  inftead  of  thofe  of  another  that  arc 
cheap,  is  effeClually  a  Tax.  For  if  the  profitable 
Exportation^  and  the  Importation  of  the  cheaper 
Commodities  were  permitted,  a  Tax  equal  to  fuch 
Gain  in  the  former  Cafe,  and  to  the  Saving  in  the 
latter,  would  leave  that  Part  of  the  Society  in 
the  fame  State  and  Condition,  as  if  under  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  and  ReftriClion  above-mentioned.  As  for 

Inftance,  in  the  Cafe  oi Importation. - Suppofe  a 

Country  which  I  will  diftinguifli  by  the  Name  of 
A,  can  purchafe  Commodities  of  the  fame  Kind, 
and  equal  Goodnefs,  20  per  Cent,  cheaper  of  B, 
than  (he  can  of  C; — then  it  is  clear,  if  A  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  taking  thefe  Commodities  of  B,  and 
obliged  to  purchafe  them  of  C,  that  A  is  juft  in 
the  fame  State  and  Condition,  as  if  flie  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  purchafe  the  Commodities  of  B,  on  payino- 

thereon  a  Duty  of  20  per  Cent  to  C, - This 

In- 
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Inflancc,  mutatis  mutandis^  is  equally  applicabl<^ 
to  the  Cafe  of  Exportation.  He^ce  it  appears^ 
that  the  Country  favoured  by  the  Prohibition  and 
Rellridion,  gains  as  much  thereby,  as  it  would  do, 
if  the  proportionate  Tax  were  paid  to  it,  upon 
taking  off  the  Prohibition  and  Reftridtion  *,  or, 
in  other  Vv^ords,  the  Profit  which  the  one  is  hin¬ 
dered  from  making,  in  Confequence  of  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  and  Rellriftion,  is  made  by  the  other,  in 
whofe  favour  they  have  been  introduced. 

It  hath  been  obferved  by  a  well-received  Writer 
on  the  Subject  of  Trade,  that  a  Prohibition  ac- 
knowledges  the  Commodities  it  is  laid  on,  to  be 
good  and  cheap,  otherwife  it  were  needlefs ;  and 
a  Prohibition  on  the  Goods  of  any  one  Nation, 
gives  a  Monopoly  to  other  Nations,  that  raife 
the  like.” — Again — A  Prohibition  againft 
‘‘  any  one  Nation,  makes  other  Nations,  having 
the  like  Commodities,  take  the  Advantage  and 
‘‘  raife  their  Price,  and  is  therefore  a  "Tax 

If  a  Prohibition,  extending  to  one  Nation  only 
in  favour  of  many,  confers  a  Monopoly,  and  is 
therefore  a  Tax  ;  a  Prohibition  extending  to  all 
other  Nations  in  favour  of  one,  is  indubitably  fo. 

From  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  exported,  com-' 
munibus  Jnnis^  90,000  Mogdieads  of  Tobacco  to 
Great-Britain^  of  which  it  is  fuppofed  60,000  are 
thence  re-exported.  But  thefe  Colonies  not  being 
permitted  to  fend  their  Tobacco  immediately  to  fo- 
reign  Markets  diftribntively.,  in  proportion  to  their 
Demands,  the  re-exported  Tobacco  pays  double 
Freight,  double  Infurance,  Commiffion  and  other 
Shipping  Charges.  The  whole  Qiiantity  is,  more¬ 
over,  of  Courfe  much  depreciated  *,  for  going  all 
to  Creat-Britain^  the  Home-Market  is  overdone,  by 

f  Sir  Hatthe^w  De(:hr^ 
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which  Circumftance*  the  Quantity  required  for 
Home  Confumftion  is  without  Doubt  purchafcd 
cheaper  than  it  would  be,  if  no  more  than  that  were 
imported  into  Great-Britain^  and  of  this  Glut  Fo¬ 
reigners,  and  Purchafers  on  Speculation  alfd,  avail 
themfelves.  Befides,  a  great  deal  of  the  Tobacco 
getting  home  late,  the  rigorous  Seafon  hinders  it’s 
being  re-lhipped  for  fome  Months,  during  which, 
it  is  dead  on  Hand,  and  moreover  gives  Advantage 
to  Buyers — a  Lofs  to  the  Planter,  which  would  be 
avoided,  if  the  Tobacco  could  be  immediately  fenC 
to  it’s  proper  Market.——* 

The  above  quoted  Author  hath  computed  the 
Duties,  Excifes,  on  Leather,  at  50  per  Cent, 
and  the  Artificial  Value  of  a  Bale  of  Englifl:  Cloth 
arifing  from  Taxes,  Monopolies  and  ill-judged 
Laws  at  51  per  Cent,  by  which,  he  means  that 
every  Hundred  Pounds  Worth  of  that  Species  of 
Manufafture,  includes  in  that  Sum  51  /,  of  Taxes. 
His  Computation  is,  without  Doubt,  too  low  now. 
Taxes  having  been  increafed  very  confidcrably 
fince  the  Time  in  which  he  wrote. 

per  Cent, 

In  the  grofs  Sum  of  the  artificial 
Value,  he  computed  the  Amount 
of  the  Taxes  to  be  full  -  -  - 

Monopolies  and  ill-judged  Laws, 
therefore  Hand  at  -  -  -  - 


5t 

A  Bale  of  Englijh  Cloth  cofting  -  -  100 

Includes  an  artificial  Value  of  -  -  -  ai 


The  artificial  Value  fibfirafteJ, 
leaves  the  natural  Value  - 

L 
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But  left  the  Hftimate  fhould  be  objected  to  on 
account  of  it’s  including  20  per  Cent,  for  Mono¬ 
polies,  ff’r.  I  will  ftate  the  artificial  Value  arifing 
from  Taxes,  only  to  be  33/.  6  s.  S  d.  which  will 
hardly  be  objeded  to,  for  being  too  high. 

The  Colonies,  it  is  fuppos’d,  take,  1 

annually,  Manufadures  from  J-  £,  2,000,000 
Great- Britain,  to  the  Amount  of  J 


Therefore  they  pay  an  annu-  | 

To  which  mud  be  added'' 

Freight,  Inlurance,  Com- 
miffion  and  ShippingChar- 
ges,  amounting  at  lead 
to  10  per  Cent,  the  Half  of  i 
which,  as  it  might  be  faved  >  100,000 : 

by  back-freight,  were  | 
the  Colonies  permitted  to 
import  dir  Cully  the  Manu- 
faftures  of  foreign  Coun¬ 
tries,  is  computed  at  -  J 

What  may  be  the  Amount 
from  the  Refiridlions,  on 
all  the  Enumerated  Com¬ 
modifies  (except  Tobacco) 
exported  from  all  the  Co-  l 
lonies,  With  Subfidies  re-  [ 
tained  and  Duties  laid,  I 
upon  the  mod  moderate 
Computation  may,  I  fup- 
pufe,  be  dated  at  -  -  J 
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Part  of  the  Commodities  fentfrom  GreaUBritatn 
to  the  Colonies,  is  fird  imported  into  Great-Britain 

from 


from  foreign  .Countries;  but  the  Eftimate,  Is  not 
exceptionable  on  that  Account,  for  the  general 
Calculation  on  the  advanced  Price  of  Britijh  Ma- 
nufaftures,  is  extremely  low. — Several  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  Commodities  receive  their  Perfedlion  in  Bri¬ 
tain. - All  of  them  are  enhanced  by  the  Articles 

of  double  Freight,  Infurance,  Shipping,  Charges, 
the  Merchant  Importer’s  Commiffion,  the  Englfi 
Tradefman’s  Profit,  the  Merchant  Exporter’s  Com- 
miflion,  and  Subfidies  retained.  If  the  Colonies 
weie  not  refirained  from  diredtly  importing  foreign 
Commodities,  they  would,  it  is  prelumed,  pay 
lels  for  them,  even  by  50  per  Cent.-  than  they  do 
at  prefenr. 

It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  there  are 
Ibipped  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  annually,  at 
an  Average,  about  90,000  Hogfheads  of  Tobac¬ 
co,  60,000  of  which,  or  upwar  is,  are  re-cxporttd 
iiom  Great  Britain,  to  foreign  Markets;  but  they 
pay  to  Great-Britain,  for  the  Reafons  above  ex¬ 
plained,  3/.-  per  Hogftiead,  i.  e.  the  Sum  of  3  1. 
upon  each  Hogfliead  might  be  faved  if  the  Tobac¬ 
co  might  be  immediately  and  dijlrihutively  to  the 
refpcflive  Markets,  in  Proportion  to  their  De¬ 
mands  ;  and  an  equal  Sum  is  paid  alfo  to  Great- 
Britain,  upon  the  fame  Rule  of  Computation, 
i.  e.  that  thefe  Colonies  pay  what  they  might  fave, 
if  not  reftrained.  For,  though  the  ILnghfa  Ma- 
nufaffurer  gets  the  Tobacco  he  wants,  without 
the  double  Freight,  yet  he  has  the  Advantage 
of  the  Glut,  and  an  Op.portunity  of  buying  it  as 
cheap,  as  it  is  fold  in  Great  Britain  for  the  loreign 
Markets,  before  the  Charges  of  double  Freights, 
are  incurred,  and  therefore  the  Planter  gets 
no  more  for  his  Tobacco  fold  for  Home,  than  that 
which  is  fold  for  Boreign  Confumpticn,  and  con- 

1,  2  fequently 
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lequently  pays  as  much  for  it.  For  there  is  great 
Rcafon  to  imagine,  that  if  thefe  Colonies  were  at 
J^iberty  to  fend  their  Tebacco  immediately  where 
they  pleafed,  the  Market  in. would  be  as 
profitable  as  thofe  of  France^  Holland^  &c. — But 
when  the  Tobacco,  under  the  prefent  Regulation, 
is  purchafed  for  Re-Exportation,  the  Purchafer 
undoubtedly  confjders  the  Expence  he  is  to  be  at^ 
before  he  gets  to  the  foreign  Market,  as  Part  of 
the  Price  of  the  Commodity,  and  therefore  lowers 
bis  Price  to  the  Merchant  in  Proportion. 

The  above  Sum  of  2/.  for}  - 

each  Hogfhead,  makes  j  ^ 

The  Amount  of  the  fundryT 

Impofitions  and  Reftric-  I  ^  ^rr 
tions  before  mentioned,^  9^  >  •^3*4 

brought  forward,  7  -  J 


Total  Amount  of 

t 

Great-Britain 


Befides  the  above  Amount 
of  Taxes  paid  to  the  Mo¬ 
ther-Country,  the  Colo¬ 
nies  in  North-America  fup- 
port  their  own  Civil  Eftab- 


lifhments,  and  pay  Quit-  V 


Rents  to  the  Crown  and 
Proprieraries,  to  the  A- 
iTiount(fuppofing  600,000 
Taxables,  at  the  moderate 


450,00c :  00:  o 


< 

Rate  of  15J.  each)  of  -  J 


Total  Amount  of  Taxes  paid' 
to  our  Mother-Country, 
and  the  Support  of  our  Ci-  ^ 
y ! !  E  ft  abl  i  (h  m  en  t ,  ,  J 


>  1,636,666 :  13:4 


Suppofing 
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Suppofing  the  clear  annual  Rents) 

■  of  the  Lands  in  r  2,coo,ooo 

(unreftrained  by  Afts  of  Par-: 
liarnept)  wou’d  amount  to  -  -  ^ 


It  appears  then,  that  the  whole  Tax  is  upwards 
,of  65  per.  Cent;  and  if,  therefore,  the  artificial 
Value  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  Worth  of  Bntijh 
Manufa(fture,  (Cloth  for  Inftance)  is,  according  to 
the  above  Computation,  33  1.  6  s.  8  d.  there  was, 
before  the  Stamp- Adi,  a  Tax  paid  by  the  North- 
Americans,  near  double  of  that  which  is  paid  by 
the  Inhabitants  of  England.  If  the  above  Sum  of 
33  i  6  s.  8  d.  is  too  low,  and  ought  to  be  in- 
creafed,  then  the  Tax  on  North- America,  on  the 
Article  of  Manufaftures  imported  from  Britain^ 
muft  alfo  be  increafed. 

It  Ibould  feem  that  the  Maxim  of  every  Tax 
upon  Labour  falling  ultimately  upon  the  Confumer 
of  its  Product,  cannot  be  ftridfly  applied  to  the 
Product  of  the  Ncrth-American  Colonies,  for,  as 
they  are  obliged  to  fend  their  Commodities  to  fome 
Port  "in  the  Britip  Dominions,  or  (where  Indul- 
rrence  is  granted  to  fend  fome  of  them  10  other 
Places)  deprived  in  great  Meafure  of  the  Benefit  of 
Returns,  they  are  by  this  Means  fubjected  to  dead 
Freight ;  and  moreover,  being  confined  in  their 
Confumption  to  a  panicular  Manufacture,  and  the 
Commodities  they  export,  being  chiefly  ravy  Ma¬ 
terials,  they  have  not  the  Means  generally  in  the_ 
Power  of  other  People,  by  railing  the  Price  of 
their  Labour,  to  throw  their  Burthens  upon  others; 
but  are,  for  the  moft  Part,  obliged,  both  in  their 

Fxnoits  and  Imports,  to  fubmic  to  an  arbitrary 
‘  '  f  ‘  o  Deter- 


Determination  of  their  Value,  though  even  .below 
firft  Cod. 

/ 

The  finguine  Genius  of  one  of  the  A)tti-Jmeri~ 
can  Writers,  brings  to  my  Mind  the  Fable  of  the 
Boy  and  the  Hen  that  laid  Golden  Eggs.  He  is 
not  content  to  wait  for  the  Increafe  of  the  Public 
Revenue,  by  that  gradual  Procefs  and  Circulation 
of  Property,  which  an  Attention  to  the  commercial 
Interefts  of  the  Nation  hath  eftablifhed,  but  is  at 
once  for  tearing  away  the  Embryo,  which,  in  due 
Time,  might  be  matured  into  Fullnefs  of  Size  and 
Vigour;  without  ever  reflecting,  that  when  the 
Hen  is  deftroyed  by  his  Violence,  there  will  be  no 

more  Golden  Eggs. - The  following  Palfage 

judifies  this  Obfervacion— — — 

“  If  we  have  from  the  Colonies  their  All  al^ 
“  ready,  we  only  have  it  (fays  he)  by  Trade,  and 
“  not  by  Taxes;  and  furely  it  is  not  the  .fame 
“  Thing,  .whether  the  Wealth  be  brought  into  the 
“  Public  Coffers  by  Taxes,  or  coming  in  by  Trade, 
“  flows  into  the  Pockets  of  Individuals,  and,-  by 
“  augmenting  his  Influence  with  his  Wealth,  en- 
“  ables  the  Merchant  to  plunge  us  into  new  Wars 
“  and  new  Debts  for  his  Advantage 

The  Man  who  thinks  the  Gains  of  the  Mer-, 
chant  are  dangerous,  and  that  the  Welfare  of  the 
Manufacturers,  the  Landholders,  Cfr.  doth  not 
depend  upon  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Grcat- 
Britain,  is  vtry  confidi  ntiy  an  Advocate  for  a  Mea^ 
fure  which  hath  a  direct  Tendency  to  check  them; 
but  whether  this  Opinion,  and  very  confident 
Conduct  might  not  be  more  lerviceable  in  fome 

I 

*  The  Objections  to  the  Taxatron,  Cffr,  confidered. 

Other 
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'other  Etnploymenf,  than  in  that  of  a  L  ■  of 

X _ ,  is  fubmitted,  to  their  Confiderado'n,  who 

are  the  Judges  of  Merit,  and  the  Dilpenfers  of  its 
Rewards. 

For  a  Reafon,  which  the  above  Opinion  fuggefts, 

I  fliall  fubjoin  an  Eftimate  of  the'Duties  upon  To¬ 
bacco  confumcd  in  Gvcat-Brituin-y  and  of  the  Pro¬ 
fit  to  the  Planter  on  that  Tobacco.  The  intel¬ 
ligent  Reader  will  not  apprehend  it  to  be  my 
Meaning,  that  the  Planter  pays  out  of  his  Pocket 
all. the  Duties  laid  on  .Tobacco,  or  be  at  a  Lofs  to 
infer,  that  the  Eftimate  has  been  made  with  no 
other  View,  than  to  obviate  the  Principle  others  by 
their  Writings  feem  to  adopt. 

The  old  Subfidy  is  One  Penny  per  Pound,  25 
per  Cent,  dedudted. 

All  the  other, Duties  are  Seven  Pence,  and  one 
Third  per  Pound,  15  per  Cent,  deducted. 

An  Hogfhead  of  1  obacco,  at  an  Average, 

contains  952  lb. 

The  whole  Duties  therefore,  -  -  ^7*  ^ 

The  Amount  of  the  whole  1 

Duties  on  30,000  Plog- >  831,000:  00:  o 

fheads,  is  -  -  -  -  j 

The  full  clear  Proceeds  of  an  Hogfhead  of  To¬ 
bacco,  reckoning  952  lb.  in  each  Hogflaead,  has 
not,  on  an  Average  for  lome  Years  pall,  exceeded 
4/.  “f  wherefore,  on  30,000  Hogfheads,  the  I  lanters 

f  See  before,  p.  76.  The  attentive  Reader  will  obferve, 
that  the  neat  Proceeds  of  a  Plogfhead  of  1  obacco,  at  an  Aver- 

age>  are  4/.  and  the  Taxes  3/.—,  together,  7/. - Quere, 

How  much  per  Cent  does  the  1  ax  amount  to,  which  takes  from 
the  two  wretched  I  obacco  Colonies,  3^-  out  of  every  7  ^  And 

how  deplorable  muft  their  Circumftances  appear,  when  their 
vaft  Debt  to  the  Mother-Country,  and  the  annual  Burthen  of 
their  civil  Elbblifhments  are  added  to  the  Pdlimate  ?  Jn  thcle 
tw'O  Colonics  there  are*  upwards  of  i  80,000  1  axubles. 


get 
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get  i2o,c3oo/.  How  much  of  the  above  Sum  ojf 
83 1,000  /.  is  nett  to  the  Revenue,  I  fhall  not  under¬ 
take  to  fay  ;  but  I  prefume  it  may  be  fafely  aflert- 
ed,  that  no  Part  of  this,  or  any  other  Public  Moneys 
is  touched  by  any  Americans,  Whether  they  have 
great  Powers  of  Speech  Or  not;  though  ariy  Gentle¬ 
man  who  might  be  affefted  by  it,  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  his  Apprchenfion,  that  a  fudden  Importation  of  a 
certain  Commodity,  might  hurt  the  home  Market. 

The  Sum  of  the  Taxes,  paid  in  North- America,^. 
will  appear  enormous  to  thofe,  who,  having  been 
told  that  thefe  Colonies  pay  only  7  or  800  /.  per 
Annum,  in  Confequence  of  Taxes  laid  there,  might 
be  led,  in  their  Dependence  upon  Minifieridl 
Candor,  to  believe,  that  they  paid  no  more  elfe- 
where-, —  but  to  others,  who  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  Sutyedt,  the  Computation  will  appear  too 
low.  —  From  thefe  Obfervations  it  may  be  inferred  ■ 
what  vaft  Wealth  in  'Taxes  only,  the  Mother-Coun¬ 
try  has,  in  the  Courfe  of  a  Plundred  Years,  drawn 
from  her  Colonies  •,  and  how  profoundly  well-informed  ri 
the  Writer  is,  who,  with  equal  Pertinency  and  | 

Modelly  pronounces,  “  that  it  is  now  high  Time  < 

“  for  England  to  draw  fome  little  Profit  from  her  t 
“  Colonies,  after  the  vajl  Treafure  fse  has  expended 
“  on  their  Settlement^' 


I  confefs  that  the  above  Computations  are  conjec¬ 
tural,  but  I  believe  they  are  probable.  I  mean  that 
thofe,  who  are  befi:  acquainted  with  the  Subject, 
will  think  the  Charge  upon  North- America  is  not 
exaggerated,  and  which  I- think  very  naturally  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  enormous  Debt  fhe  at  prefent  labours 
under  to  the  Mother-Country. 

Dr.  Bavenant  obferves^  that,  if  ever  any 
Thing  great  or  good  be  done  for  the  EngltJIj 

Colonies, 


t  8i  ] 

Colonies,  Induftry  muft  have  its  due  Recom- 
pence,  and  that  can’t  be  without  Encourage¬ 
ment  to  it,  which,  perhaps  is  only  to  be  brought 
about  by  confirming  their  Liberties,  andeftabliflitncr 
good  Difcipline  among  them  ; — that,  as  they  fee' 
they  are  a  Free  People,  in  Point  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  lo  they  may,  by  Difcipline,’  be  kept  free 
or  the  Mifchiefs  that  follow  Vice  and  Idlenels, 
And,  as  great  Care  Ihould  be  taken  in  this  Re- 
fpea:,  fo  without  Doubt,  it  is  advifeabic,  that 
no  little  Emulation  of  private  Interefts  of  Neigh¬ 
bour  Governors,  nor  that  the  Petitions  of  Inin- 
gry  Courtiers  at  home,  fiioiild  prevail  to  difcou- 
i^gc  thofe  particular  Colonies,  who,  in  a  few 
^ears,  have  raifcd  themfelves  by  their  ovon 
Lbarge^  P7'udence  and  Induftry^  to  the  Wealth 
and  Greatnefs  they  are  now  arrived  at,  without 
any  Expence  to  the  Crown-,  upon  which  Account 
Innovations,  ov  Breach  oi  original  Char- 
rm,  (befides  that  it  feems  a  Breach  of  the  Pub- 
lu^  haith)  may,  peradventure,  not  tend  to  the 
Rings  Profit.”  Excellent  Obfervation !  but 
ow  little  It  hath  been  regarded,  the  prefent 

Inhabitants  of 

jyorth  America  demonftrates  ;  —  a  Dillrefs  fuffi- 
c.ent  to  drive  Men  into  Defpair,  who  are  not  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  Hope,  that - Djius  dabit  his 

C^I^OQLte  tlN£M. 
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I.  The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great -Britain, 
confidcred.  By  JcJhua  Gee. 

To  which  are  added  feveral  interefting  Notes, 
and  an  Appendix. 

1.  An  Application  of  Tome  General  Political  Rules, 
to  the  prelent  State  of  Great  Britain,  Iveland,. 
and  America.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Earl  Temple. 

Both  Printed  for  J.  Almon,  oppofite  Burlington 

lioufe  in  Picadilly. 

•/ 

TVhcrc  may  he  had,  juft  Puhlijhcd, 

I  BummePs  Defence  of  the  Provincial  Charters  j 
"provincr  the  Right  of  the  Colonilts  to  their 

■  CharieTs,  and  concluding  with  judicious  Obler- 
vationson  the  extraordinary  Method  of  proceed* 

■  incx  acrainft  them  by  a  Bill  in  Parliament.  1  ncc 

^  ^  J 

'  IS.  t)  a, 

2,  The  Grievances  of  the  American  Colonies,  can- 
~*didly  examined.  Printed  in  Rhode-Jfiand, 
Authority  of  the  Affembly  there  :  and  infcribed 
to  Lord  Dartmouth.  Price  i  e. 

2.  The  NecelTity  of  repealing  the  American  Stamp 
AcT;  demonftrated or  a  Proof  tUt  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  muft  be  injured  by  that  Ad.  Price  i  s. 

4,  Confiderations  on  behalf  of  the  Colonifts.  Writ- 
ten  at  Bojlon,  i’rice  is. 
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R  E  G  U  L  A  T  I  Q  N  a 


respecting  the 


BRITISH  COLONIES 


ON  THE  CONTINENT  OF 


AMERICA 


C  O  N  S  I  D  E  R  E  D, 


Jn  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  P  HI  L  A  D  E  L  P  H 
to  his  Friend  in  LONDON. 


Profunt  minus  re^ic  excogitata  \  cu?n  alios  Incitent  faltcm 
ad  veritatis  invejiigationem*  Fulb.  a  Bartol, 


PHILADELPHIA  Printed: 

•L  O  N  I?  O  N  ;  Re-printed  for  J.  Almon,  oppofitc 

Burlington  Houfe,  Piccadilly. 

MDCCLXVL 


R  E  G  U  L  AT  IONS 

respecting  the 

BRITISH  COLONIES 

CONSIDERED. 


SIR, 

Wh  en  I  laft  wrote  to  you  and  faid,  “  that 
the  late  meafures  refpeding  America,  would 
•  not  only  be  extremely  injurious  to  the  Colonies,  but 
alio  to  Great  Britain,^'  I  little  thought  I  was  en- 
tenng  into  an  engagement,  which  would  oblige 
me  to  exceed  the  ufual  limits  of  a  letter:  but  fin?e 
you  defire  to  have  at  large  the  reafons  in  fupport  of 
t  IS  opinion,  and  I  always  think  it  my  duty  to  com- 
p  y  wuh  your  requefts,  I  will  endeavour,  in  the 
cleareft  manner  I  can,  to  lay  my  fentiments  before 


The  American  continental  colonies  are  inhabited 
by  perfons  of  fmall  fortune,  who  are  fo  clofelv 
employed  in  fubduing  a  wild  country,  for  their 
lubliltence,  and  who  would  labour  under  fuch  dif- 
ncultits  in  contending  with  old  and  populous  coun- 

^  tries, 
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tries,  which  muft  exceed  them  in  vvorkmanfirip  and' 
cheapnels,  that  they  have  not  time  nor  any  temp¬ 
tation  to  .apply  themfelves  to  manufaftures. 


Hen  CE  aiifes  the  ^  importance  of  the  colonie;? 
to  Great  Britain.  Her  profperity  depends  on  her 

com- 


*  It  has  been  laid  irr  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when 
complaints  have  been  made  of  the  decay  of  trade  to  any 
•oViXt  Europe^  That  fuch  things  were  not  worth  re¬ 
gard,  as  Great  Britain  was  poffeft  of  colonies  that  could 
confume  more  of  her  manufadlures  than  (he  was  able  to 

fupply  them  with.”  n  n  n  i  i  i 

‘‘  As  the  cafe  now  ftands,  we  mail  thew  that  the  plan¬ 
tations  are  a  fpringof  zvealth  to  this  nation,  that  they  zuork 
for  us,  that  tLir  treafure  centers  all  here,  and  that  the  laws 
have  tied  them  faft  enough  to  us  ^  fo  that  it  muft  be  through 
our  own  fault  and  mifmanagement,  if  they  become  inde- 

pendant  of  England,'’  ,  ^ 

Daven  ANT  on  the  Flantatron  trade. 

It  is  better  that  the  iflands  fhould  be  fupplied  fronsi 
the  Northern  Colonies  than  from  England^  for  this  rea- 
fon  ;  the  provifions  we  might  fend  to  Barbados^  Jamaica^ 

would  be  ummprov’ d  produ6f  of  the  earth,  as  giain 
of  all  kinds,  or  fuch  produd  where  there  is  little  got  by 
the  improvement,  as  .malt,  fait,  beef  and  pork  j  indeed^ 
the  exportation  of  falt-fifli  thither  would  be  more  advan¬ 
tageous,  but  the  goods  which  we  fend  to  the  Northern  Co¬ 
lonies^  are  fuch,  whofe  improvement  may  be  juftly  faid  one 
with  another  to  be  near  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the 
zX/hole  coTTimodity-)  as  apparel,  houfhold-furniture,  and  many, 

other  things”  ^  ,  r  • 

New-England  is  the  molt  prejudicial  plantation  to  the 

kingdom  of  and  yet,  to  do  right  to  that  moft 

induftrious  Englijh  colony,  I  muft  confefs,  that  though 
we  lofe  by  their  unlimited  trade  with  other  foreign  plan¬ 
tations,  yet  we  are  very  great  gainers  by  their  direct  ^ade 
to  and  from  Old  England.  Our  yearly  exportations  of  Eng¬ 
lijh  manufadfurcs,  malt  and  other  goods,  froiti  hence  thi¬ 
ther,  amounting,  in  my  opinion,  to  tefi  times  the 
what  is  imported  from  thence  ;  which  calculation  ^ 
make  at  random,  but  upon  mature  conftekration.,  and,  per- 
adventure,  upon  as  much  experience  in  this  very  tra'de^  as 

anv  otlicr  perfon  will  pretend  to  s  and  therefore,  wnen- 
"  ^  ever. 
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commerce;  her  commerce  on  her  mariufaftures ; 
her  manufafturcs  on  the  markets  for  them;  and 

ever  reformation  of  our  correfpondency  in  trade  with  that 
people  (hall  be  thought  on,  it  will,  in  my  poor  judgment, 
require  great  tenderness,  and  very  serious  cir¬ 
cumspection.” 

Sir  JosJAH  Child’s  difcourfeon  trade. 

Our  plantations  fpend  moftly  our  En^ltjh  manufac¬ 
tures,^  and  thofe  of  all  forts  almojl  tmaginame^  in  egregious 
quantities^  and  employ  near  tvjo  thirds  of  all  our  Englifh 
Jhipping ;  fo  that  we  have  more  people  in  England^  by  reafon 
of  our  plantations  in  America d'  Idem. 

Sir  JosiAH  Child  fays,  in  another  part  of  his  work. 
That  not  more  than  fifty  families  are  maintained  in 
England  by  the  refining  of  fugar.”  From  whence,  and 
from  what  Eavenant  fays,  it  is  plain,  that  the  advantages 
here  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  plantations  by  England^ 
muft  be  meant  chiefly  of  the  continental  colonies. 

See  notes  to  pages  1 1  a?id  12. 

I  fhall  fum  up  my  whole  remarks  on  owv  American 
lonies,  with  this  obfervation,  that  as  they  are  a  certain 
annual  revenue  of  feveral  millions  fterling  to  their  Mo¬ 
ther  Country,  they  ought  carefully  to  be  protedled,  duly 
encouraged,  and  every  opportunity  that  prefents,  improved 
for  their  increment  and  advantage,  as  every  one  they  can 
poflibly  reap,  muft  at  laft  return  to  us  with  intcreft.” 

Beawes’s  Lex  mere.  red. 

^  We  may  fafely  advance,  that  our  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  are  greatly  encreafed  by  our  colonies,  and  that  they 
really  are  a  fource  of  treafure  and  naval  power  to  this  king- 
dorn,  fince  they  zvork  for  us^  and  their  treafure  centers  here. 
Before  their  fettlement,  our  manufadliires  were  few,  and 
thofe  but  indifferent;  the  number  of  EngliJ})  merchants 
very  fmall,  and  the  whole  (hipping  of  the  nation  much 
inferior  to  what  now^  belongs  to  the  Northern  Colonies 
only.  Hhefe  are  certain  falls.  But  fince  their  eftablift- 
ment,  our  condition  has  altered  for  the  better,  almoft  to 
a  degree  beyond  credibility.—Our  manufactures  are 
prodigioufly  encreafed,  chiefly  by  the  demand  for  them  in 
the  plantations,  where  they  at  least  take  off  one 
HALF,  and  fupply  us  with  many  valuable  commodities  for 
exportation,  which  is  as  great  an  emolument  to  the  Mo¬ 
ther  Kingdom,  as  to  the  plantations  themfelves.” 

Postlethwayt’s  univ.  didl.  of  trade  and  comm. 

E  3  the 
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the  moft  conftant  and  advantageous  markets  are 
afforded  by  the  colonies,  as  in  all  others  the  *  reft 
of  Europe  interferes  with  her,  and  various  accidents 
may  interrupt  them.  The  benefit  from  hence  is  at 
prefent  immenfe;  but  in  future  times  when  America 
fhall  be  more  fully  peopled,  muft  exceed  with  pru¬ 
dent  management  the  warmeft  wifhes  of  a  Britifh 
Patriot. 

I 

Our  chief  ^  prodii6tions  are  provifions,  naval 
jiores,  furs,  iron  and  lumber.  A  few  colonies 
yield  tobacco  and  indigo.  Some  of  thefe  commo¬ 
dities  are  neceflary  to  Great  Britain  \  but  all  that 
Ihe  requires  are  vaftly  infufficient  to  pay.  for  her  ma- 
nufadtures  which  we  want.  The  productions  of 
fome  of  the  Southern  Colonies  may  perhaps  be 
equal  to  their  demands,  but  the  cafe  is  widely  dif- 
,  ferent  with  the  Northern  ;  for  in. theft,  the  impor¬ 
tations  from  Great  Britain  are  computed  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  more  than  double  the  value  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  exportations  to  that  kingdom. 

The  only  expedient  left  us  for  making  our  re-.' 
mittances,  is  to  carry  on  fome  other  trade,  whereby 
ue  can  obtain  filver  and  gold,  which  our  own  coun¬ 
try  does  not  afford.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if 
our  taking  off  and  paying  for  her  manufactures, 
is  beneficial  to  Great  Britain^  the  channels  by  which 
we  acquire  money  for  that  purpofe,  ought  to  be 
induftrioufly  kept  open  and  uninterrupted. 

^  Moft  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  interfered  with 
us^  more  or  lefs,  in  divers  of  our  ftaple  manufkiftures, 
within  half  a  century,  not  only  in  our  woollen,  but  in 
ipur  lead  and  tin  manufactures,  as  well  as  our  fifheries.” 

PcsTLETHWAYrVuniv.  diet,  of  trade  and  comm. 
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Our  trade  with  Spain^  Portugal  and  the  foreign 
plantations  in  the  TVeft-Indies^  have  chiefly  anfwered 
this  end,  though  with  much  difficulty,  the  mother 
country  having  long  fince  drawn  the  ^  commercial 
cords  with  which  the  colonies  are  bound,  extreme¬ 
ly  tight  upon  them.  Every  thing  produced  herCy 
chat  Great  Britain  chufes  to  take  to  herfelf,  muft 
be  carried  to  chat  kingdom  f  only - Every  thing 

'  we 

^  As  far  as  regulations  are  requifite  to  confine  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  colonies  to  Briujh  lubjedls  and  to  Brltijh 
(hips  \  to  give  Great  Britain  the  preference  in  being  fup- 
plied  with  naval  ftores,  fq  efTential  to  her  flrength  at  fea ; 
with  commodities  necefl'ary  for  carrying  on  her  woollen 
manufadfures,  or  fuch  articles  as  can  bear  high  duties  upon 
them,  and  thereby  make  a  confiderable  addition  to  the 
revenue  j  or  as  far  as  they  are  requifite  to  prevent  the  go- 
lonies  from  being  fupplied  with  any  thing  in  the  place  of 
Britijh  manufadures,  they  may  be  reafonable.  Thefe  re¬ 
gulations,  it  is  apprehended,  elfablifh  the  bafis  of  the 
Pfritijh  power^;  and  form  fuch  a  firm  connexion  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies,  as  will  produce  all 
the  advantages  flie  ought  to  wifh  for,  or  that  they  can  af¬ 
ford  her.  Any  further  attempt  to  fhackle  fome  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  in  favour  of  othersy  or  to  advance  the  revenue  in 
America  by  reftraining  her  trade,  is  but  regulating  by  a  fc- 
vere  exercife  of  power,  what  wants  no  regulation,  and 
lofing  hy  too  much  hafte  to  gain.  (SeeNotes  topages  14, 1 5.) 
Unnecejfary  and  irritating  reflridflons,  will  at  laft  caft  con¬ 
tempt  and  hatred  Qw  thofe  fubjiantial  ones,  that  length  of 
time,  and  the  natural  reverence  of  Colonies  for  their  Mo¬ 
ther  Country,  would  have  confecrated  \  for  difeontented 
minds  are  not  apt  to  diflinguifh.  “  Narrow-limited  no¬ 
tions  in  trade  and  planting,  are  only  advanced  by,  and 
can  only  be  of  ufe  to  particular  perfons,  but  are  always 
injurious  to  the  puhUc  interefls,  in  preventing  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  of  our  own  people,  and  giving  our  rivals  and 
competitors  in  trade,  the  opportunity  of  employing  greater 
numbers  of  theirs,  producing  greater  quantities  of  mer¬ 
chandizes,  and  underfelling  us  at  foreign  markers.” 

Postlethwayt’s  univ.  cjkt.  of  trade  and  comm. 

t  Montefpieuy  fpeaking  of  the  contravfl  made  by 
land  iox  itW'mg  all  her  corn  to  Dantzick  oxly;  and  an¬ 
other 
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we  chufe  to  import  from  Europe,  mud  be  (hipped 
in  t  Great  Britain— Hezvy  duties  have  been  laid 
on  our  importations  from  the  foreign  plantations. 

However,  under  all  thefe  reftraints  and  fome 
others  that  have  been  impofed  on  us,  we  have  not 
till  lately  been  unhappy.  Our  fpirits  were  not  de- 
prefled.  We  apprehended  no  defignformed  againft 
our  liberty.  We  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  peace, 
and  were  quite  free  from  any  heavy  debt,  ei¬ 
ther  internal  or  external.  We  had  a  paper  cur¬ 
rency  which  ferved  as  a  medium  of  domeftic  com¬ 
merce,  and  permitted  us  to  employ  all  the  gold 
and  filver  we  could  acquire,  in  trade  abroad.  We 
had  a  multitude  of  markets  for  our  provifions,  lum¬ 
ber  and  iron.  Thefe  allowed  liberties,  with  fome 
others  we  alTumed,  enabled  us  to  coileft  confider- 
able  fums  of  money  for  the  joint  benefit  of  ourfelv.es 
and  our  mother  country. 

But  the  modern  regulations  are  in  every  circum- 
ftapce  affliding,  The  remittances  we  have,  been 
able  to  make  to  Great  Britain^  with  all  the  licence 
hitherto  granted  or  taken,  and  all  the  money 
brought  among  us  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  war, 
have  not  been  fufficient  to  pay  her  what  we  owe  5 

other  of  the  like  nature  between  fome  Indian  princes  and 
the  Dutch  for  fpices,  fays;  Thefe  agreements  are  pro¬ 
per  for  a  poor  nation,  whofe  inhabitants  are  fatisfied  to 
forego  the  hopes  of  enriching  themfehes^  provided  they  can  be 
fecure  of  a  certain  fubfljence^  or  for  nations,  whofe  sla¬ 
very  con  fills  ei  ther  in  renouncing  the  uje  of  th of e  things 
which  nature  has  given  them  ;  or  in  being  obliged  to 
SUBMIT  TO  A  DISADVANTAGEOUS  COMMERCE.’’ 

f  Except  Salt  from  any  part  of  Europe  for  the  fifteries. 
of  Neivfoundland^  New- England^  New  •York  and  Penfyl-^ 
vania ;  and  a  few  tilings  from  Irelands 


but 
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but  there  ftill  remains  due,  according  to  a  late  cal¬ 
culation  made  by  the  Englijh  merchants,  the  fum 
of  four  millions  fterling.  Befides  this,  we  are  and 
have  been  for  many  years  heavily  taxed,  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  contrafted  by  our  efforts 
againft  the  common  enemy.  Thefe  feem  to  be 
difficulties  fevere  enough  for  young  colonies  to 
contend  with.  The  laft  *Tinksour  paper  currency 
very  fall.  The  former  fweeps  off  our  filver  and 
gold  in  a  torrent  to  Great  Britain.,  and  leaves  us 
’  continually  toiling  to  fupply  from  a  number  of  dif- 
tant  fprings  the  continually  wafting  ftream. 

Thus  drained,  we  are  prohibited  by  new  and 
ftrifter  reftraints  being  laid  on  our  trade,  from 
procuring  thefe  coins  as  we  ufed  to  do;  and  from 
inftituting  among  ourfelves  bills  of  credit  in  the 
place  of  fuch  portions  of  them  as  are  required  in 
our  internal  traffic  ;  and  in  this  exhaufted  condi¬ 
tion,  our  languifliing  country  is  to  ftrive  to  take 
up  and  to  totter  under  the  additional  burthen  of 
the  Stamp  Act. 

In  defence  of  the  prohibition  to  inftitute  hills  of 
credit,  it  may  be  faid,  “  that  fome  few'colonies, 
by  injudicious  emiffions  of  paper  currency,  did 
great  injury  to  individuals.”  It  is  true;  But  it  is 
as  true,  that  others  f  always  fupported  the  credit 
of  their  bills  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  emiffions 

*  While  the  quantity  of  paper  currency  is  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  ufes  for  it,  it  muft  be  beneficial ;  and  therefore  to 
fink  it  below  that  quantity,  muft  be  prejudicial. 

f  No  attempt  was  ever  made  in  this  province  and  fome 
others,  to  pay  Englijh  debts  any  otherwife  than  according 
to  the  rate  of  exchange ;  and  no  complaint  was  ever  made 
of  injuftice  from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 

were 
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Great  Briiam  The  inconveniencies  under  which 
the  colonies  laboured  before  thefe  emiffions  are  well 
remembered,  and  were  produced  by  the  fame  caufe 
hat  oiftrehes  us  at  this  time;  that  is,  hy  Great 
Britain  s  raking  off  all  our  gold  and  filver.  There 
was  then  fo  little  money  among  feveral  of  them, 
that  a  fiop  was  put  in  a  manner  to  buying  and  fel- 
ing,  and  even  (hop-keepers  were  obliged  to  barter 
them  goods  for  food.  The  efFeft  produced  by 

thefe  emiffions  was  furprifing - Trade  revived ; 

and  die  remarkable  and  immediate  *  incrcafe  of 
our  importations  fliewed  how  advantageous  they 

were 

difFerlnt  exports  from  England  to  Pennjyhama  at 

fn  1723  they  were  £il,cjg2 

•  -  48,592 

-  56,690 


1730 

'737 

1742 


19  4 

I  ^ 

6  7 
3  4 


In  the  year  .723  the  firft  bills  of  credit  were  emitted  m 

'he  value  of  ,£4^000.  In  1728? part  Lf 

emitted  emiffion  being  then  lunk,  £^0000  more  were 

vears  frnm^  ^‘^count  above,  that  in  feven 

years  from  172310  1-30,  the  exports  increafed £32,399 

g''e2tpartof  the  p^ceding 
em  ffions  being  then  funk,  there  was  an  emiffion  and  re? 
emiflion,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £8cooo.  In  five 
years  afterwards  it  appears  by  the  account  above,  the 
exports  increafed  near  ^20000  ftcrling. 

In  later  times  when  larger  emiffions  have  been  made, 
rte  exports  have  proportionably  increafed.  In  1733 
55000  were  remitted  :  and  in  1756  ^30000. — In  1757 
exports  amounted  to  £268,426  6  bi-Afterwards^our 
emiffions  were^ftill  greater,  and  in  one  year  of  the  war, 
the  exports  rofe  to  more  than  £700,000  llL-ling.  ’ 

•  r  /  ^/  Pi'etended,  that  the  increafe  of  our  importations 
IS  >/r/y  owing  to  the  emiffions  of  paper  money  ;  but  it  is 

^  m  ‘hat  increafe.  It  is 

undoubtedly  owing  in  part  to  the  increafe  of  people  by 

propagation,  and  the  infl  ux  of  foreigners.  But  fuchgrJt 

ixiajiidden  increafes  as  have  been  mentioned  in  the  mort 

3  fpace 
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Were  to  Great^  Britain.  If  any  inconveniencies  were 
feared  from  this  kind  of  currency,  means  might 
have  been  found  to  prevent  them,  without  utterly 
abolifhing  it :  but  now^  the  apprehenfion  of  miC- 
chiefs  that  might  have  been  more  eafily  obviated, 
has  deprived  us  of  real  benefits. 

Perhaps  no  mode  could  be  devifed  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  public,  or  to  individuals,  than 
our  method  of  emitting  bills  in  this  province  for 
our  own  ufe.  They  are  lent  out  upon  good  fecu- 
rity,  chiefly  real,  at  the  intereft  of  five  per  cent. 
The  borrowers  are  allowed  a  long  term  for  pay¬ 
ment,  and  the  fums  borrowed  being  divided  into 

fpace  of  feven  or  five  years,  from  1723  to  1730,  and  from 
1737  to  1742,  could  not  in  any  great  degree  proceed 
from  the  increafe  by  propagation  ;  and  at  that  time  1 
think  foreigners  did  not  flow  in  upon  us  in  fuch  numbers 
as  they  fince  have  done.  In  the  war  large  Turns  were 
brought  among  us  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fleets  and 
armies,  it  is  true  :  but  that  our  currency  was  then  of  great 
utility  is  evident,  bccaufe  when  the  greatefl:  quantity  of  it 
was  palling,  bills  of  exchange  were  lower  than  they  were 
for  a  long  time  before,  or  have  been  fince. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  complaint  of  the  fcarcity 
of  money  in  Aincrica^  particularly  in  this  province,  can¬ 
not  be  well  founded,  as  we  have  lately  had  fuch  large 
emiflions.  I  am  very  fenfible  how  liable  perfons  arc  to 
errors  in  queftions  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  I  think 
myfclf  obliged  to  fpeak  with  diffidence  on  the  fubjeiSt. 
Perhaps  the  following  .obfervarions  may  in  fome  meafure 
anfwer  the  obje6tion.  iff.  About  one  half  of  the  emif- 
fions  is  funk.  2dly.  A  very  great  part  of  the  bills  now 
circulating,  are  paffing  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
3dly.  Our  gold  and  filver  are  Tent  to  Great-Britairt^  fo 
that  but'  fmall  quantities  thereof  arc  now  current  among 
U3 — and  therefore  we  mufl:  almofl:  entirely  rely  on  our 
paper  for  the  medium  of  domcftic  commerce.  Laftly, 
It  does  not  feem  probable,  that  we  fhould  have  heard  fuch 
great  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  if  the  extreme 
rellridions  of  bur  commerce,  had  not  fo  generally  pre¬ 
vented  pur  Lifual  methods  of  acquiring  it, 

C  cqiui 
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equal  portions,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  one  of  thefe 
with  the  intereft  of  the  whole,  every  year  during 
the  term.  1  his  renders  the  payments  very  eafy  ; 
and  as  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  borrow  a  large  fum, 
a  great  number  are  accommodated.  The  confe- 
quenccs  of  fuch  regulations  are  obvious.  .Thefe 
bills  reprefent  money  in  the  fame  manner  that 
money  reprefents  other  things.  As  long  therefore 
as  the  quantity  is  proportioned  to  the  ufes,  thefe 
emiffions  have  the  fame  effedbs,  that  the  gradual  in- 
trodudlion  of  additional  lums  of  money  would  have. 
People  of  very  fmall  fortunes  are  enabled  to  pur- 
chale  and  cultivate  land,  which  is  of  lo  much  con- 
lequence  in  fettling  new  countries,  or  to  carry  on- 
fome  bufinefs,  that  without  fuch  afiiftance  they 
would  be  incapable  of  managing :  For  no  private 
perfon  would  lend  money  on  fuch  favourable  terms: 
From  the  borrowers  the  currency  pafles  into  other 
hands,  encreafes  confumption,  raifcs  the  prices  of 
commodities,  quickens  circulation,  and  after  com¬ 
municating  a  vigour  to  all  kinds  of  induftry,  re¬ 
turns  in  its  courfe  into  the  poflefllon  of  the  bor¬ 
rowers,  to  repay  them  for  that  labour  which  it  may 
properly  be  frid  to  have  produced.  They  deliver 
it,  according  to  the  original  concrads,  into  the 
treafury,  where  the  intereft  raifts  a  fund  withouc 
the  impofition  of  taxes,  for  the  public  ufe, 

W^HiLE  ern^ffions  are  thus  conduded  with  priH 
dence,  they  may  be  compared  to  fprings,  whofe 
water  an  induftrious  and  knowing  farmer  fpreads  in 
many  meandering  rivulets  through  his  gardens  and 
meadows,  and  after  it  iias  refrelhed  all  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  tr.bes  it  meets  with,  and  has  fet  them  agrowing, 

leads  it  into  a  refervoir,  where  it  anfwers  fome  new 
purpofe. 
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'  If  it  could  be  poffible  to  eftablifli  a  currency 
throughout  the  colonies,  on  fome  foundation  of  this 
kind,  perhaps  greater  benefits  might  be  derived 
from  it,  than  would  be  generally  believed  without 
the  trial. 

V 

With  refpeft  to  the  reftriftions  laid  on  our  trade 
to  foreign  plantations^  it  has  been  alledged,  as  a 
reafon  for  them,  “  that  our  iflands  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged/’  They  ought  to  be  :  But  fhould  the  , 
intereft  of  one  colony  be  preferred  to  that  of  ano¬ 
ther  ?  Should  the  welfare  of  millions  be  facrificed 
to  the  magnificence  of  a  few  ?  If  the  exorbitant 
profits  of  one  colony  muft  arife  from  the  depref- 
fion  of  another,  (hould  not  fuch  injuftice  be  re- 
drefied  ? 

There  is  a  vaft  difference  to  be  made  in  calcu- 
f  lating  the  gains  of  any  particular  branch  of  bufinefs 
;  to  the  public j  and  to  individuals.  The  advantages 
to  the  laft  may  be  fmall,  and  yet  great  to  the  firfl:, 
or  the  reverfe.  The  ftatutes  made  to  reftrain  the 

trade  of  the  continent  in  j|  favour  of  the  iflands, 

feem 


H  The  agents  {or  New-York.,  in  their  conteft  with  the 
fugar  colonieS)  affirmed.  That  their  winters  being  feverc, 
obliged  them  to  take  off  more  of  the  woollen  manuta6tures 
of  this  kingdom  (for"  which  they  Teinittcd  gold  and  Jllver }- 
than  all  the  ijlands  (f  amaica  excepted)  together  \  and 

which  I  believe  has  remained  uncontradicied. 

Beawes's  Lex.  mere.  red. 

If  one  province  then  exceeded  all  our  JVeJi-Indies, 
except  f  amaica^  in  this  particular,  what  proportion  would 
that  fingle  ifland  bear  now  to  all  the  reji  of  the  continental 
colonies  ? 

The, following  account  of  the  exports  from  England 
to  the  Northern  Colonies^  and  to  the  IVeJl-India  Ijlands^ 
will  {hew-  they  were  nearly  equal  fome  time  ago  >  ^hat 

thofe  to  the  Northern  Colonies  now  vaftly  exceed,  and  are 

C  2  prodi- 
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feem  to  tend  rather  towards  promoting  t  partial 
than  general^  interefts }  and  it  appears  to  me  no 

paradox 


prodlgioufly  increafing,  while  thofe  to  the  Illands  have 
continued  nearly  the  fame. 

From  1744  to  1748,  inclufive. 


Northern  Colonies. 
^^44  ;C<^4^5ii4  12  4 

—  534.316  2  5 

*746  —  754,945  4  3 

1747  726,648  5  5 

1748  —  830,243  16  9 


'Fotal  ^^3,486,268 


Wejl-India  IJlands.. 

-  £796,112  17  9 

- - - —  503.^69  19  9 

-  472,994  19  7 

- -  856,463  18  6 

-  734.095  15  3 

^^3.363.337  10  10 
aJiftcrcnce  122,930  10  4 

£3.486,268  I  ^ 


From  r7«;4to  1758,  inclufive. 

•  Northern  Colonies.  .  IVejNlndia  IJlands. 

2754  £1.246,6x5  I  II  -  £685,6175  3  o 

^7^5  ^.^77.^48  6  10  •— — — 694,6^7  13  3 

1756  —  1,428,7:0  18  10  - - —  733.458  16  3 

1757  —  1.727.924  2  10  - -  776,488  o  6 

1/5^  *3832,948  13  10'  - 877,571  19  II 

Total  £7,4x4,057  4  3  Total  £3,767.841  12  ii 

DifFcrence  3,646,215  u  4 


£7.4*4.057  4  3 


Total  for  Northern  Coionies^  in  the 

tirlf  Term  -  — _ 

Ditto y  in  the  fecund  Term  - - 


|;C3>4S6,268 

75+I4>057 


I  2 

4  3 


Increafe,  £h9^7,-jig  3  i 


Total  for  the  Weji-lndia  IJlands ^ 

the  firft  T enn  - 

DittOy  in  the  fecond  Term  - 


in 


.337  *0  10 


3,767,841  12  u 


Increafe;,  only  £0,404,504  2  i 

The  difference  between  the  employment  afforded  to  the 
manufadturers  of  England^  by  the  Northern  Colonies  and  by 

the 
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paradox  to  fay,  that  the  public  would  be  as  great  a 
oainer,  if  eftates  there  were  lb  t  moderate,  that  not^ 
a  tenth  part  of  the  JVefl-lndia  gentlemen  who  now 
fit  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  could  obtain  that 
frequently  expenfive  honour. 

It  Is  allowed  by  thofe  well  acquainted  with  the 
mands,  that  they  cannot  lupply  Great-Britain  and 
thefe  colonies  with  fugar  and  other  articles,  and 
that  they  can  by  no  means  confume  the  proJuftions 

of  thefe  colonies  *,  yet  in  favour  to  them,  we  are 

almoft 

the  Wejl-lndla  JJlands,  Is  hill  greater  than  It  may  appear 
to  be  from  the  firft  view  of  the  preceding  account :  r  or  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  Eajl-lndia  goods  is  expor^d  to 
the  lalx  than  to  the  firft ;  and  the  E?iglijh  manufactures 
confumed  by  them  generally  derive  their  value  from  the 
rlchnefs  of  the  materials,  many  of  which  are  brought 
from  foreign  countries,  but  thofe  we  coniumc,  chieny  de¬ 
rive  their  value  from  the  work  beftowed  upon  theni;.  (  v  ide 
|iote  to  pages  2  and  3.) 

X  Vide  Note  to  page  5. 

t  A  great  advantage  which  the  French  have  over  the 
EngUJh  in  their  fugar  colonies,  is  their  Agrarian  law^ 
whereby  monopolilts  are  prevented  from  engrofting  too 
much  land  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  whites  is  greatly  in- 
creafed,  the  land  improved,  more  commodities  naifed,  the 
planters  obliged  to  a  ?nore  frugal  way  of  livnig^  and  all  things 
rendered  cheaper •  By  thefe  means  ]\Aa7  tuino  can  muitcr 
16,000  fighting  men  ;  but  faniaica^  which  is  near  three 
times  as  large,  only  4000.’*  Fucker  on  trade* 

*  It  is  recited  in  the  6th  of  Geo.  2d.  ch.  13,  now  made 
perpetual,  that  the  Sugar  colonies  could  not  cany  oil 
their  trade  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  foreign 
Sugar  Colonies,  without  fome  advantage  and  relief  given 
to  them  hy  Great-BritainF  That  advantage  given  by 
Great-Britain — was  to  compel  the  continental  Colonies  to 
take  their  produ61:ions  at  any  price  they  pleafe  to  afk—Iii 
Ihort,  to  grant  them  a  monopoly  for  Sugars.  This  was 
from  om  indeed  to  give  to  another  j  but  goes  not  to 
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flSmofI:  entirely  prevented  from  fending  thefe  pro- 
dudions  to  any  other  markets.  Hence  it  follows 
that  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  fell  our  commo! 
dmes  to  them  at  fo  low  a  price,  as  not  to  pay  the 
lira  colt  and  freight ;  while  we,  being  in  a  maLer 
prohibited  from  getting  the  Weft-lndia  produdions, 
tor  which  we  have  occafion,  any  where  elfe  but 
from  them,  muft  pay  extravagantly  for  them. 

1 

Nor  is  this  management  attended,  as  it  is  pre- 
kimed,  with  any  benefit  to  the  Mother  Country, 
blit  with  a  diladvantage  ;  either  where  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  foreign  plantations  are  confumed  amono- 
us,  or  re  exported  to  Europe.  By  the  compulfion 
on  us  to  take  from  our  iflands,  the  price  of  their 
produdions  is  railed  on  the  people  of  Great- Britain, 
The  Revenue  would  be  encieafed  by  this  reftridion 
being  taken  off,  as  we  fhould  willingly  pay  a  moderate 
duty  upon  importations  from  the  French  and  Spani¬ 
ards,  without  attempting  to  run  them  ;  while  a  very 
confiderable  duty  would  be  paid  on  the  §  fugars  of 

our 

^e  root  of  the  evi!  5  as  the  next  preceding  note  evidently 
Ihews.  For  if  Great-  Britain  ftould  facrifice  her  own  in- 
terefts  and  thofe  of  her  continental  colonies  ftil]  more  if 
It  he  pofftble,  to  the  intereft  of  thefe  iflanders,  they  never 
vjiu  “  carry  on  their  trade  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  foreign  fugar  colonies,”  until  there  is  the  fame 
moderation  in  their  eftates,  and  the  fame  frugality  in  their 
living.  By  a  very  fingular  difpofition  of  affairs,  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  an  abfolute  monarchy  are  fettled  on  a  republican  prin¬ 
ciple-,  while  thofe  of  a  kingdom  in  many  refpeds  refembUne 
a  commcnwealth,  are  cantoned  out  among  a  few  lord's, 
vefted  with  defpotic  power  over  myriads  of  vaffals,  and 
fupported  in  the  pomp  of  Baffa\  by  their  flavery. 

§  The  reftridion  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  foreign 
plantations  for  Molaffes,  is  particularly  grievous  and  im¬ 
politic,  as  the  Molaffes  brought  from  thence  w^as  diftilled 
for  the  fijheries,  the  Indian  and  Guinea  trades,  the  profit 
of  which  centered  in  Grcat-Britain,  It  is  faid,  oiir  vef- 

fels 
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our  iflands,  which,  inftead  of  coming  to  us‘,  would 
then  go  to  Great-Britain,  Befides,  whatever  ex¬ 
traordinary  price  we  pay  for  the  produftions  of  our  ' 

own  idands,  muft  lelTen  our  demand  for  Britijh 
manufaftures ;  fince  it  is  an  |1  undeniable  truth,  that  ‘ 

what  ■ 

1 

r 

-  fels  now  buy  fpiritous  liquors  on  the  coaff  of  Guinea  from  ‘! 

the  Dutch,  ^ 

11  This  cannot  be  difputecl  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  America,  The  jncreafe  of  a  man’s  wealth  there  ' 

fhews  itfelf  in  a  greater  confumption  of  Britijh  manufac¬ 
tures  of  all  kinds. - This  realbning  in  favour  of  the 

continental  colonies  trade  with  foreign  plantations,  is 

confirmed  by  what  Sir  Jofiah  Child  mentions  of  Neiu-  i 

England, - He  fays, — England  lofes  by  the  unlimited  \ 

trade  of  this  colony  to  other  foreign  plantations,  but  gains  t, 

by  her  diredt  trade  to  Old  England,,  from  whence  fhe  ex¬ 
ports  manufacSlurcs  to  ten  times  the  value  of  her  imports.'^ 

(See  the  note  to  page  2,)  What  was  it  then  that  enabled 
New- England  to  pay  ten  times  the  value  of  her  imports  to 
England,,hutt]\Q.  profits  of  her  trade  to  foreign  plantations? 

This  appears  to  be  a  direbf  authority  in  fupport  of  the 
arguments  hereafter  ufed.  It  feems  therefore  that  Great-^ 

Britain  of  late,  through  too  great  eagernefs  to  gather  - 

golden  fruits,  has  fhaken  the  tree  before  they  were  full  J 

grown.  With  a  little  patience  they  would  ripen,  and  then 
of  themfelves  drop  into  her  lap. 

The  inhabitants  of  our  colonies,  by  carrying  on  a 
trade  with  their  foreign  neighbours,,  do  not  only  occafion  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  goods  and  ?nerchandizes  of  Europe  being 
Jent  from  hence  to  them,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  the  pro- 
du6f  of  America  to  be  fent  from  them  hither,  which  would 
otherwife  be  carried from,  and  brought  to  Europe  by  foreigner Sy 
but  an  encreafe  of  the  Teamen  and  navigation  in  thofe 
parts,  which  is  of  great  ftrength  and  fecurity,  as  well  as 
of  great  advantage  to  our  plantations  in  general.  And 
though  Jome  of  our  colonies  are  not  only  for  preventing  the 
importations  of  all  goods  of  the  fame  fpecies  they  produce,  but 
fufFer  particular  planters  io  keep  great  runs  of  land  in  their  pof- 
Jejfion  uncultivated,  with  defign  to  prevent  new  fettlements, 
whereby  they  imagine  the  prices  of  their  commodities 
may  be  afFe£fed  ;  yet  if  it  be  confidered,  that  the  Markets 
Great- Britain  depend  m  the  markets  of  all  Europe  in 

general^ 
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what  we  fliould  fave  in  that  way,  would  be  chiefly 
fpent  in  this*  It  may  alfo  juftly  be  added,  that  our 
commerce  with  the  foreign  plantations,  carries  to 
them  very  confiderable  quantities  of  Britijh  manu- 
faftures,  for  their  confumption.  f 

\f  our  importations  from  them  fhould  be  re¬ 
exported  to  Europe,  the  profits  would  center  in 
Great ’Britain-,  according  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  our 
trade.  The  ftatute  paffed  in  the  twenty- fifth  year 
of  Charles  the  fecond,  indeed  mentions  this  prac¬ 
tice  as  injurious.  It  might  be  fo,  if  regarded 
without  its  attendant  circumftances  ;  but  if  they 
are  taken  into  view,  and  it  be  confidered,  that  if 
we  do  not  carry  thefe  produdions  to  Europe.,  fO’ 
reigners  will,  no  mifehief  feems  likely  toenfuefrom 
our  becoming  the  carriers.  § 

The  reftridion  alfo  with  regard  to  our  iron,  is 
thought  particularly  fevere.  Whenever  we  can  get 
a  better  price  in  Great’Britain  than  elfewhere,  it  is 
unnecefiary  j  whenever  we  can  get  a  better  price  in 

general,  and  that  the  European  markets  in  general  depend 
on  the  proportion  between  the  annual  confumption  and  the 
whole  quantity  of  each  fpecies  annually  produced  by  all 
natiojis  5  it  muft  follow,  that  whether  we  or  foreigners  arc 
the  producers,  carriers,  importers  and  exporters  of  Ameri-- 
can  produce,  yet  their  refpedive  prices  in  each  colony  (the 
difference  of  freight,  cuftoms  and  importations  confidered) 
will  always  bear  proportion  to  the  general  confumption  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  each  fort,  produced  in  all  colonies,  and 
in  all  parts,  allowing  only  for  the  ufual  contingencies  that 
trade  and  commerce,  agriculture  and  manufadures  are 
liable  to  in  all  countries.” 

Postlethwayt’s  Univ.  Did.  of  Trade  and  Commerce* 
See  the  preceding  note. 

§  See  the  preceding  note. 

Other 
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iiipney  were  fpent  here  in  fupport  of  fleets  and  ar« 

mies.  Our  produdlions  were  then  in  great  demand, 
and  trade  flourifhed.  Having  a  number  of  ftran- 
gers  among  us,  the  people,  naturally  not  ungene¬ 
rous  or  inhofpitable,  indulged  themfelves  in  many 
uncommon  expences.  But  the  caufe  of  this  gaiety 
has  ccafe'd,  and  all  the  effedl  remainirig,  is,  that 
we  are  to  be  treated  as  a  rich  people,  when  we  are 
really  poor.  TuUy  mentions  a  man  who  loft  an 
honourable  office,  by^the  homely  entertainment  he 
gave  the  people  of  Rome^^  when  he  could  have  af- 
torded  a  better;  but  we  have  loft  vaftly  more  by 
the  imprudent  excefs  of  kindnefs,  with  which  we 
have  treated  the  people  of  Great  Britain  who  have 
come  among  us,  at  an  expence  that  did  not  fuit  our 
fortunes. 

To  all  the  difadvantages  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  it  rriuft  be  added,  that  our  markets  are 
much  more  precarious  than  thofe  at  home.  It  is 
computed,  that  one  half  of  the  people  there  live 
in  cities,  and  confequently  there  muft  be  a  perpe¬ 
tual  domeftic  demand  for  the  produdlions  of  the 
earth  -,  and  foreign  markets  are  nor  far  diftant  for 
the  overplus.  Here  the  quantity  fold  for  confump- 
tion  among  us  is  fmall,  and  moft  of  the  foreign 
markets  are  very  remote. 

In  purfuarice  of  this  defign  to  bring  dowii  the  pride  of 
thefe  Princely  Planters,  fuch  heavy  impofitions 
were  laid  in  Great  Britain  on  tobacco,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  difcouraged  from  raifing  it. 
Then  the  mother  country  felt  her  error,  and  thefe: 
Princes  were  found  to  be  very  poor  people.  The  fame 
unhappy  fpirii  is  now  producing  the  fame  miftake.  There 
wants  but  a  very  little  more  weight  upon  Maryland  and 
Virginia^  to  prevent  their  raifing  tobacco,  and  to  make 
them  and  all  their  fifter  colonies  fink  under  their  multi- 
jplied  burthens. 

E  These 
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These  reafons  induce  me  to  think,  that  the  co«  1 
lonies,  unlefs  fome  fortunate  events,  not  to  be  ex-  ; 
pefted,  (hould  happen,  cannot  bear  the  reftridliions  5 

and  taxations  laid  upon  them  by 'their  mother  coun-  | 

try,  without  fufFering  very  feverely.  What  then  ’ 

can  we  do  ?  Which  way  fhall  we  turn  ourfclves  ?  j 

How  may  we  mitigate  the  miferies  of  our  country  ?  ’ 

Great  Britain  gives  us  an  example  to  guide  us.  | 

She  teaches  us  to  make  a  distinction  | 

‘V 

between  her  interests  and  our  own.  ; 

Teaches !  She  requires — commands — inlifts  upon  i 
it — threatens — compels— and  even  diftreffes  us  into  | 
it.  I 

We  have  our  choice  of  thefe  "two  things— to  | 

continue  in  our  prefent  limited  and  difadvantage-  y 

ous  comnierce — or  to  promote  manufaftures  among  ® 

ourfelves,  with  a  habit  of  ceconomy,  and  thereby 
remove  the  neceffity  we  are  now  under  'of  being 
I'upplied  by  Great  Britain. 

\ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  which  of  thefe  . 
things  is  moft  eligible.  Could  the  lafl  of  them  be 
only  fo  far  executed,  as  to  bring  our  demand  for 
Britijh  manufactures  below  the  profits  of  our  fo- 
‘reign  trade,  and  the  amount  of  our  commodities 
immediately  remitted  home,  thefe  colonies  might 
revive  and  flourilh.  States  and  families  are  en¬ 
riched  by  the  fame  rheans  that 'is,  by  being'fo  in- 
duftrious  and  frugal,  as  to  fpend  ‘Icfs  than  what  they 
raife  can  pay  for. 

We  have  examples  in  this  province,  >which  if 
imitated  by  others,  muft  unavoidably  produce  the 
moft  happy  efFefts  for  us  :  Lmean  the  examples  of 
the  induftrious,  frugal,  honeft  Germans.  Their 
lands  are  as  well  cultivated  as  they  can  be  in  this 

new 
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ntw  country,  and  they  have  the  good  fcnfe.  to  re¬ 
quire  very  little*  provifions  and  clothes .  more  than 
they*  can  get  from  their  own  farms,  and  make 
with  their  own  hands..  If  we  only  confider  for  a 
moment  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  condud,, 
(hould  it  be  general,  we  muff  be  convinced  it  muft 
produce  commerce,  fince  all  fuperfluities  would 
be  exported;  and  the  Owners  having  fvw  demands 
in  return,  that  commerce  - oi  courfe  produce 

wealth. 

f  • 

Indeed  we  fhall  be  compelled,  I  apprehend,^ 
generally  tQ  imitate  thefe  examples.  The  late  re¬ 
gulations,  and  our  conftant  remittances  to  Great 
Britain^  have  extremely  leflened  the  quantity  of 
money  among  us,  and  yet  thefe  remittances  are 
not  fufficient  to  pay  for  thofe  things  we  want  from 
home.  Neceffity  will  teach  us  two  ways  to  re¬ 
lieve  ourfelves.  The  one  is,  to  keep  the  Brhifi  • 
manufadlures  we  purchafe  longer  in  ufe  or  wear 
than  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  do.  The  other 
is,  to  fupply  their  place  by  manufadures  of  our 
own.  I  don’t  fuppofe  our  difficulties  will  immedi¬ 
ately  produce  expert  arcifts  among  us;  but  as  the 
inhabitants  here  generally  refide  on  their  lands,  and 
live  in  a  plain  rulfic  way,  they  will  be  able  to  fup¬ 
ply  themfelves  with  many  articles.  Some  author, 
and  I  think  Keyjler^  fays,  that  in  Switzerland^ 
every  family  has  all  the  trades,  in  it  that  are  necef- 
fary  for  its  ufe.  Their  work  is  not,  it  mny  be 
prefumed,  at  all  in  the  tafte  of  London  or  Paris^ 
but  it  ferves  their  purpofe;  and  their  coarfe  cloches 
and  fimple  furniture  enable  them  to  live  in  plenty, 
and  to  defend  their  liberty.  Something  of  this 
kind  will  be,  nay,  already  is,  pradifed  by  us.  It 
is  furprifing  to  fee  the  linen  and  cloth  that  have 
been  lately  made  among  us.  Many  gentlemen  in 
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this  city  drefs  now  in  fults  produced,  manufaflured  f 
^nd  made  up  in  this  province.  The  cloth  is  not 


equal  in  finenefs  to  the  beft  broad-clotH,  but  it  is 
warm,  ftrong,  and  not' very  homely;  and  when  i 
the  Britijh  workmen  underftand  that  they  may  i 
meet  with  better  encouragement  here  than  they 
do  at  home,  I  believe  in  a  few  years  we  fhall  have  . 
very  different  kinds  of  cloth  among  us  from  thefe 
we  now  make.  Inftances  are  not  wanting  to  jufti-  ; 
fy  the  moft  fanguine  expeftations  on  this-  head.  i 
Spain  ufed  formerly  to  be  entirely  fupplied  with 
cloths  from  England  \  but  in  the  reigns  only  of  ] 
their  two  laft  kings,  Philip  the  Vth,  and  Ferdinand  | 
the  Vlth,  their  manufaftures  have  been  improved  j 
to  fuch  a  degree,  even  by  that  proud  and  indolent  i 
people,  that  this  commerce  has  entirely  ceafed  in  ’ 
moft  parts  of  that  kingdom.  The  fame  thing  has  ^ 
happened  in  France^  notwithftanding  the  deftruc-  \ 
tive  wars  in  which  (he  has  been  continually  involv-  i 
ed.  Switzerland  fome  time  ago  fpent  large  fums 
of  money  in  foreign  commodities;  but  now  they  i 
make  excellent  cloths,  and  good  filks,  though  the  j 
fcheme  at  firft  laboured  under  very  great  difficul-  * 
ties.  That  country  ufed  alfo  to  be  fupplied  by  i 
Savoy  with  wine  ;  but  the  Duke  laying  a  duty  upon  ^ 
it,  the  Switzers  remonftrated,  but  in  vain.  At 
laft  fome  of  the  principal  men  promoted  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  vines,  though  their  predeceffors  had  \ 
never  planted  any;  The  refult  exceeded  their  | 
hopes.  *  The  demand  for  the  Savoyard  wine 
daily  decreafed,  and  inftead  of  the  precarious  ad- 
vantage  arifing  from  this  impolitic  duty^  the  eer-  i 
tain  revenue  was  irretrieveahly  lofl^  and  the  indu-  ^ 
ftrious  fubjeft  deprived  of  the  benefit  pf  his  la-?  i 

t?our.»  ‘  I 
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Before  the  fettlement  of  thefe  colonies,’* 
favs  Pofilethwayt,  “  our  manufactures  were  few, 
Ld  thofe  but  indifferent.  In  thofe  days  we  had 
not  only  our  naval  ftores,  but  our  fhips  from  our 
neighbours.  Germany  furnifhed  us  with  all  things 
made  of  metal,  even  to  nails.  Wine,  paper,  li¬ 
nens,  and  a  thoufand  other  things,  came  from 
France.  Portugal  fupplied  us  with  fugar  ;  all  the 
produds  of  America  were  poured  into  us  from 
Stain  \  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoe/e  retailed  to  us 
the  commodities  of  the  Eaft-lndies,  at  their  own 
price.” 

The  aftonifhing  alterations  in  all  thefe  particu¬ 
lars,  are  too  well  known  to  need  enumeration. 

These  inftances,  and  many  others  that  might 
be  mentioned,  may  convince  us,  that  nothing  is 
too  difficult  for  men  to  effed,  whofe  hearts  are 
filled  with  a  generous  love  of  their  country  •,  and 
they  may  convince  the  world  of  the  dangers  that 
attend  provoking  innovations  in  commerce.  A 
branch  of  trade  once  loft,  is  loft  for  ever.  In 
ftiort,  fo  ftrong  a  fpirit  is  raifed  in  thefe  colonies 
by  late  meafures,  and  fuch  fuccefsful  efforts  are 
already  made  among  us,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  before  the  end  of  this  century,  the  modern 
regulations  will  teach  America^  that  Ihe  has  re- 
fources  within  herfelf,  of  which  fhe  never  other- 
wife  would  have  thought.  Individuals,  perhaps, 

■  may  find  their  benefit  in  oppofing  her  ufe  of  thefe 
•  refources ;  but  I  hope  very,  very  few,  will  wifla 
to  receive  benefits  by  fuch  means.  The  man  who 
would  promote  his  own  interefts  by  injuring  his 
country,  is  unworthy  of  the  bleffings  of ,  fociety. 
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It  has  hitherto  been  thought,  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain^  and  1  hope  it  will  ftill  be  thought, 
that  fufficient  advantages  are  derived  by  her  from 
the  colonies,  without  laying  taxes  upon  them.  To 
reprelent  them  as  an  expenlive  appendage  of 
the  Briiijh  empire,  that  can  no  other  way  repay 
the  trouble  and  treafure  they  coft  her,^*  is  certainly 
one  of  the  greateft  errors ;  and  to  fpend  much 
time  in  refuting  this  notion,  would  be  unnecef- 
fary.  Every  advantage  accruing  to  the  colonies 
by  their  conneftion  with  the  mother  country,  is 
amply  paid  for,  by  the  benefits  derived 

to  her  from  them,  and  by  the  reftridlions  of  their 
commerce,  hele  benefits  have  been  allowed  by 
the  befl  writers  to  be  immenfe,  and  *  confift  in 
the  various  employment  and  the  fupport  they  af¬ 
ford  her  people.  If  the  colonies  enable  her  to  pay 
taxes,  is  it  not  as  ufeful  to  her,  as  they  paid 
them  ?  Or,  indeed,  may  not  the  colonies  with 
the  ftridefl  propriety  be  faid  to  pay  a  great  part 
of  thofe  taxes,  when  they  confume  the  Britijh  ma- 
nufadtures  loaded  with  the  advanced  prices  occa- 
fioned  by  fuch  taxes?  Or,  further,  as  the  colo¬ 
nies  are  compelled  to  rake  thofe  manufaftures  thus 
.t  loaded,  when  they  might  furnifh  themfelves  fo 

much 

^  Chiefly ;  even  the  fupplying  her  with  naval  fiores, 
being  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the  other 
advantages. 

t  If  it  be  afked,  whether  foreigners,  for  what  goods 
they  take  of  us,  do  not  pay  on  that  coyijujnptton  a  great 
portion  of  our  taxes  ?  It  is  admitted  they  do.” 

Po s T L E  T H  w  A  Y T ’s  Great  Britain's  true  fy ftem . 

By  the  confumption  of  Brtiijh  manufactures  in  America^ 
we  pay  a  heavier  tax  to  Great  Britain^  than  if  they  were 
confumed  at  home.  For  in  the  bringing  them  here,  a  vaft 
number  of  merchants,  factors,  brokers  and  feamen  are  , 

employed,  y 
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much  cheaper  from  other  countries,  may  not  the 
difference  between  thefe  prices  be  called  an  enor¬ 
mous  tax  paid  by  them  to  Great  Britain  ?  May 
they  not  alfo  be  faid  to  pay  an  enormous  tax  to  her, 
by  being  compelled  to  carry  their  moft  valuable 
produdlions  to  her  alone,  and  to  receive  what  fhe 
pleafes  to  give  for  them,  when  they  might  fell 
them  at  other  markets  to  much  greater  advantage  ? 
Laftly,  may  they  not  be  faid  to  pay  a  heavy  rax 
to  her,  in  being  prohibited  from  carrying  on  fuch 
manu'faftures  as  they  could  have  employed  them- 
felves  in  with  advantage,  and  thus  being  obliged 
to  refort  to  her  for  thofe  things  with  which  they 
might  fupply  themfelves  ?  If  thefe  things  are 
true,  and  can  they  be  denied!  may  not  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  more  juftly  be  called  expenfwe  to  her 
colonies,  than  they  can  be  called  expenftve  to  her  ? 

What  would  France  give  for  fuch  expenftve  do¬ 
minions'?  Would  fhe  refufe  the  empire  of  North 
America,  un'lefs  the  inhabitants  would  fubmit  to 
'any  taxes  fhe  fhoulJ  pleafe  to  impofe  ?  Or  would 
>fhe  not  rather  afford  them  her  utmoft  proteftion, 
if  ever  they  fhould  be  wretched  enough  to  require 

employed,  every  one  of  which  mull  have  fuch  a  profit,  as 
will  enable  him  to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  family,  it  he 
has  any,  'in  a  country  where  every  thing  is  dear  by  reafon 
of  the  high  taxes.  ...  ,, 

So-far  was  the  parliament  from  thinking  in  the  laft  war, 
that  any  further  taxes  Ihould  be  laid  on  the  colonies,  fo 
convinced  indeed  were  tliey  that  we  had  exceeded  oiir  abi¬ 
lities  in  the  fupplies  we  gave  to  the  crown,  that  teveral 
ffums  of  nioney  were  granted  to  us  as  indemnifications  for 
the  too  heavy  expcnces  in  which  we  had  involved  our- 
felves. 

The  firms  thus  given,  paid  part  of  our  debts,  but  wc 
are  ftill  labouring  under  the  remainder. 

I  if. 
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it,  for  one  half  of  the  emoluments  Great  iritaiH 
receives  from  them?  In  fhort,  the  amazing  in- 
creafe  of  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  this  kingdom, 
fince  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth^  in  whofe  time' 
the  colonies  began  to  be  fettled,  appears  to  be  a 
fufficient  proof  of  their  importance  :  And  there¬ 
fore  1  think  it  may  juftly  be  faid,  that  the  foun¬ 
dations  OF  THE  power  AND  GLORY  OF  GrEAT 

BRITAIN  ARE  LAID  IN  AMERICA, 

\  *  '1 

When  the  advantages  derived  by  the  mother 
country  from  her  colonies  are  fo  *  important  and 
evident,  it  is  amazing,  that  any  perfons  Ihould 
venture  to  affert,  “  that  Ihe  poured  out  her  wealth 
and  blood  in  the  late  war,  only  for  their  defence 
and  benefit ;  and  that  flie  cannot  be  recompenfed 
for  this  cxpence  and  lofs,  but  by  taxing  them." 

If  any  man  who  does  not  chufe  to  fpend  much 
time  in  confidering  this  fubjeft,  would  only  read 
tlw  fpeeches  from  the  throne  during  that  period, 
with  the  addrefles  in  anfwer  to  them,  he  will  fooh 
be  convinced  whofe  benefit  Great  Britain  thou^t 
fhe  was  exerting  herfelf.  For  my  part,  I  fliould 
not  now  be  furprized,  if  thofe  who  maintain  the 
abovementiqned  aflertions,  fliould  contend,  that 
Great  Britain  ought  to  tax  Portugal.  For  was  not 
that  kingdom  “  defended  by  the  troops  and  trea- 
fure  of  Great  Britain  V'  And  how  can  flie  be 
“  otherwife  recompenfed  for  this  expence  and 
lofs  ?”  If  the  proteiffion  of  Portugal,  though  no 
taxes  are  received  from  thence,  was  beneficial  ta 
Great  Britain,  infinitely  more  fo  was  the  protedioff 
of  the  colonies. 


*  Vide  notes  to  page  2.- 
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bther  places »,  It  is  ^  prejudicial.  Cargoes  compofed 
of  this  metal,  provifions  and  lumber,  have  been 
found  to  anlwer  very  well  at  the  Portuguefe  and 
fome  other  markets;  and  as  the  laft  articles  are 
frequently  very  low,  and  our  foreign  trade  is  re¬ 
duced  to  fo  few  commodities,  the  taking  away  any 
one  of  them  muft  be  hurtful  to  us.  Indeed,  to 
require  us  to  fend  all  our  iron  to  Great-Britain^  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  fome  of  our  moft  judicious  mer¬ 
chants,  to  require  an  impoffibilicy  :  For  as  this 
article  is  fo  heavy,  and  fuch  fmall  quantities  can  be 
fent  in  one  veffel,  they  aflert,  that  we  cannot  find 
freight  direftly  home  for  one  half  of  it. 

Besides  the  circumflances  already  mentioned  to 
prove  the  injurious  confequences  of  the  late  rcftric- 
tions,  there  is  another,  which  has  great  force  in 
perfuading  me  that  our  trade  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  more  encouraged  and  extended  at  this  time,  than 
was  formerly  neceflary.  Our  fettlements  then  com¬ 
prehended  only  a  narrow  ftrip  along  the  fhore  of 
the  ocean  ;  they  were  lefs  populous ;  and  their 
diftance  from  the  fea  ports  being  fmall,  they  were 
fupplied  with  every  thing  they  wanted  from  thence, 
without  any  length  of  inland  carriage.  But  now 
we  have  penetrated  boundlefs  forefts,  have  pafTed 
over  immenfe  mountains,  and  are  daily  puPning 
further  and  further  into  the  wildernefs,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thefe  remote  regions,  muft  of  necefilty 
Mold  very  little  intercourfe  with  thofe  which  arc 

*  If  the  colonies  can  get  more  by  carrying  their  iron  to 
foreign  ports,  than  to  Great- Britain^  (and  if  they  cannot, 
there  is  no  occafion  of  a  law  to  compel  them  to  carry  it  to 
Great-Brita\n)  they  will  be  more  able  to  make  larger 
demands  for  Brltljh  manufactures  ;  fo  that  Great-Britain 
will  gain  the  profits  of  our  iron,  to  make  up  lier  lob  by 
what  (he  takes  from  Sweden. 
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near  the  fea,  unlefs  a  very  extenfive  commerce 
fhall  enable  thefe  lo  fupply  them  with  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  of  *  foreign  commodities  as  they  want,  and 
at  fuch  prices  as  they  can  afford  to  pay.  Every 
rellri^tion  on  our  trade,  feems  to  be  a  reftriftion 
on  this  incercourfe,  and  mufl  gradually  cut  off  the 
connexion  of  the  interior  parts  with  the  maritime 
and  the  mother  country. 

But  it  is  unneceffary  to  endeavour  to  prove  by 
leafoning  on  thefe  things,  that  we  jhall  fuffer^  for 
we  already  fi^ffer.  Trade  is  decaying;  and  all 
credit  is  expiring,  f  Money  is  become  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  fcarce,  that  reputable  freeholders  find  it 
impodible  to  pay  debts  which  are  trifling  In  com- 
parifon  to  their  eflates.  If  creditors  fue,  and  take 
out  executions,  the  lands  and  perfonal  eftate,  as 
the  fale  muit  be  for  ready  money,  are  fold  for  a 

•  fmall  part  of  what  they  were  worth  when  the  debts 
were  contraded.  The  debtors  are  ruined.  The 
creditors  get  but  part  of  their  debts,  and  that 
ruins  them.  Thus  the  confumers  break  the  fhop- 

•  keepers;  they  break  the  merchants  ;  and  the  lliock 
muft  be  felt  as  far  as  London.  Fortunate,  indeed, 

•  is  the  man  who  can  get  fatisfadlion  in  Money  for 
any  part  of  his  debt,  in  fome  counties;  for  in 

*  It  is  apprehended,  that  if  the  greatefl:  part  of  the 
commodities  demanded  by  the  back  country  fliould  not  be 
Britijhhxit  Weft- Indian^  yet  it  mufl  be  beneficial  to  Great 
Britain  to  promote  this  trade  by  all  means.  For  if  the 
country  nearer  the  fea  grows  rich  by  fupplying  them  with 
the  produiSlions  of  the  Wejl- Indies^  thefe  will  certainly 
■  confume  greater  quantities  of  Britijh  manufadlures- 

f  It  is  faid  that  in  Virginia^  the  fherllfs,  inflead  of  rai- 
fing  the  annual  levies,  have  been  obliged  to  make  returns 
into  the  treafury,  of  effedls  which  they  have  taken  in  exe¬ 
cution,  but  could  not  fell,  as  there  were  no  bidders  for 
ready  money. 


many 
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many  inflances,  after  lands  and  goods  have  been 
repeatedly  advcrrifed  in  the  public  gazettes,  and 
expofed  to  fale,  not  a  buyer  appears. 

By  thefe  means  multitudes  are  already  ruin'^d, 
and  the  eftates  of  others  are  melting  away  in  the 
fame  manner.  It  muft  ftr.ke  any  one  with  great 
iurprize  and  concern,  to  hear  of  the  number  of 
debtors  difcharged  every  court  by  our  infolvent 
Though  our  courts  are  held  every  quarter, 
yet  at  the  laft  rerni  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
alone,  no  leis  than  thirty-five  perfons  applied  for 
the  beneht  of  that  ad.  If  it  be  confidered  that 
this  law  c.Ytends  only  to  thofe  who  do  not  owe 
any  fingle  debt  above  ^hat  many  are 

daily  releafed  by  the  lenity  of  their  creditor^ 
and  that  many  more  remove,  witliout  their  know¬ 
ledge,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  a  judg- 

menc  of  the  condition  to  which  the  people  are 
reduced. 

If  thefe  effcfls  are  produced  already,  whar  can 
we  expeef,  when  the  fame  caufes  ffiall  have  ope¬ 
rated  longer  ?  What  can  we  expedl,  when  the  ex- 
haufted  colonies  ffiall  feel  the  Stamp  Act  draw¬ 
ing  off,  as  it  were,  the  laft  drops  of  their  blood  ? 
From  whence  is  the  filver  to  come,  wich  which 
the  taxes  impofed  by  this  aft,  and  the  duties 
impofed  by  other  late  afts,  are  to  be  paid  ?  Or 
how  will  our  merchants  and  the  lower  ranks  of  peo¬ 
ple^  on  whom  the  force  of  thefe  regulations  will 

fall  firft,  and  with  the  greateft  violenc-,  bear  this 
additional  load  ? 

# 

These  lafl  arc  to  be  confidered  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  light  from  thofe  of  the  fime  daifes  in  Greal- 
Jiiitnin.  ‘The,  c  the  nature  of  their  employments 

D  i  and 
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and  the  plenty  of  money  give  them  very  little  | 
occafion  to  make  contrafts  in  writing*,  but  here  | 
they  are  continually  making  them,  and  are  obliged  | 
to  do  fo.  The  Stamp  Act,  therefore,  will  be  | 

fevcrely  felt  by  ihefe^  in  whofe  welfare  the  prof-  I 

perity  of  a  ftate  is  always  fo  much  interefted  ;  .! 

and  *  transfers  of  property,  that  ought,  in  new 
countries  particularly,  to  be  made  as  eafy  as  pof- 
fible,  will  be  much  difcouraged.  From  the  ne- 
celTity  they  are  under  of  making  contrafts  to  be  | 

executed  afterwards^  the  lower  ranks  of  people  here  | 

are  frequently  engaged  in.  law  fuits;  and  as  the  | 

law  is  already  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  fubjeft  in  all  I 

parrs  of  the  Britijh  dominions,  this  aft  will  ren-  | 

der  it  dellruaive  here;  for  the  neceffities,  the  | 

follies  and  the  pafTions  of  mankind,  will  not  fuffer  J 

them  to  ceale  froni  harraffing  one  another  in  that  | 

way*  J 


Neither  are  the  merchants  here  by  any  means 
able  to  bear  taxes,  as 'they  do  at  home.  Avery 
great  number  of  them  there  put  fuch  (locks  into 
trade,  as  would  be  thought  large  fortunes  among 
us ;  and  our  merchants  would  think  themfelves 
very  happy  to  leave  off  bufinefs  with  fuch  eftates 
as  the  others  begin  with.  I  fpeak  of  the  mer- 

In  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  money,  the  fellers  of  lands, 
negroes,  he,  he,  always  infift  on  having  part  of  the  pur- 
cirafe-nioney  in  hand — The  buyers,  unlefs  they  happen  to 
be  rich  men,  find  it  impofiible  to  comply  with  this  term, 
iinlefs  they  borrow  money,  which  cannot  now  be  done 
but  in  very  fmall  parcels  from  different  perfons.  Fach 
of  thefe  muft  have  a  bond  ;  and  each  of  thofe  bonds  muit 
pay  a  (lamp- duty  of  one  (hilling  fterling,  if  the  f^rn 
be  above  ten  pounds  and  under  twenty-^and  if  above 
twenty  pounds  and  under  forty,  one  (lillling  and  jix- 
pence  fterling - befides  a  heavy  duty  on  the  original 

contract*  , 

chants 
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chants  in  general  for  we  have  on  the  continent 
individuals  who  are  rich,  but  their  number  is  too 
inconfiderable  to  deferve  any  notice  on  this  occa- 
fion.  Befides,  the  intereft  of  money  being  lower 
at  home  than  what  it  is  here,  thofe  who  trade  on 
borrowed  ftocks,  can  do  it  to.  much  greater 
advantage  there  than  we  can.  Indeed,  among  us 
it  is  alrnoft  impoffible  to  get  money  to  trade  upon 
at  any  rate,  blow  unecjual,  under  the  prefent 
difadvantages,  a  merchant’s  commerce  will  be  to 
the  payment  of  all  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  Stamp 
Act  on  his  policies,  fees  with  clerks,  charter  par¬ 
ties,  proteds,  his  other  notarial  afts,  his  letters, 
and  even  his  advertifements,  experience,  I  am  afraid 
will  unhappily  prove. 

Thus,  I  apprehend,  that  this 
trcmcly  heavy  on  thofe  who  sre  leaft  nble  to  bctir 
it;  and  if  our  merchants  and  people  of  little  fub- 
ftance  languifh  under  it,  all  others  muft  be  af- 
feded.  Our  mode  of  taxation,  hath  always  been 
by  making  as  exaft  an  eftimate  as  could  be  termed 
of  each  man’s  eftate ;  by  which  means,  our  taxes 
have  been  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of  thofe 
who  were  to  pay  them.  Few  perfons  are  employed 
in  the  colledion  of  them  ;  their  allowance  is  very 
moderate  ;  and  therefore  the  expence  is  fmall.  No 
cxcefTive  penalties,  no  tribes  of  informers,  no 
dreadful  and  deteftable  courts  are  neceffary.  This 
I  imagine,  is  the  mode  of  taxation,  which  in  young 
colonies,  will  be  found  to  be  lead  oppreOlve  and 
dedruflive,  and  certainly  the  mod  equal  :  But  by 

•the  Stamp  Ad:,  the  J  wealthy  who  have  money 

to 

J  If  a  rich  man  buys  land,  it  is  generally  from  the 
'dllhedcd,  and  therefore  the  fellers  fituation  will  oblige 

him  to  pay  fpr  the  deed,  when  the  other  infids  on  it ;  and 

when 
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to  let  out  at  interefl,  or  to  make  purchafes,  and 
lincloubtedly  ought  to  pay  the  mod  towards  the 
public  charges,  will  cfcape  thefe  taxes,  while  the 
whole  weight  of  them  will  fall  on  the  necelTitous 
and  indurtrious,  who  mod  of  all  require  relief  and 
encouragement. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  “  That  the  mc-chants 
will  not  he  adefted  by  thefe  taxes,  becaufe  they 
will  raife  the  prices  of  their  goods  in  proportion, 
and  that  at  length  all  taxes  muft  arije  from  lands." 

This  rule  feems  more  applicable  to  very  popu¬ 
lous  and  rich  countries,  where  the  manufadturers 
and  landholders  through  necedity  or  the  force  of 
fafhions,  have  preding  demands  upon  the  mer- 
cnants,  than  to  fuch  a  country  as  this,  where  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  live  on  their  lands 
in  a  very  plain  way.  For  by  praflifing  a  drift 
frugality  and  indudry,  ii'e  may  render  ourfelves 
more  independent  of  the  merchants,  than  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  more  populous  and  wealthy  dates 
will  permit  the  other  clades  of  their  people  to  be. 
I  he  high  prices  therefore  which  our  merchants 
impofe  upon  their  goods,  will  difeourage  the 
fale  of  them,  and  confequently  they  mud  “  be 
afiefted  by  the  taxes,”  which  oblige  them  to  raife 
the  prices  in  this  manner. 

However,  granting  that  all  taxes  mud  arife 
from  lands ;  it  follows,  that  where  the  profits  of 
the  lands  are  fmall,  they  can  bear  but  fmall  taxes. 
The  more  labour  is  bedowed  on  them,  the  greater 
the  profits  will  be,  and  the  taxes  may  be.  In  old 

when  a  man  borrows  money,  every  body  knows  wdio  pays 
for  the  bonds  and  mortgages. 

populous 
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populous  countries  there  is  an  opportunity  of  be¬ 
llowing  this  labour,  and  the  manner  of  do  ng  it 
is  well  underftood.  Thus  in  Englandj  the  profits^ 
of  land  are  fo  great,  as  to  fupport  a  very  large 
number  of  nobility  and  gentry  in  fplendor,  and 
to  afford  means  of  raifing  taxes  to  an  amazing 
amount.  Nor  are  the  workers  of  the  land  un¬ 
rewarded  ;  for  the  farmers  have  fuch  long  leafes, 
and  other  encouragements,  that  they  thiive  and 
live  comfortably,  and  many  of  them  are  very 
wealthy. 

How  different  is  the  cafe  in  America  ?  The 
inhabitants  being  fcatcered  thin  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  labourers  being  very  fcarce,  they  think 
themfelves  fortunate,  if  they  can  clear  their  land, 
fence  it,  and  any  how  put  their  grain  into  the 
ground  in  feafon.  Manuring  or  H  improving  foils 
is  not  known,  except  in  fome  fmall  clofes  near 
cities;  but  every  one  mull  be  content  with  whac 
his  land  will  yield  of  itfelf.  With  this  it  mud 
be  confidered,  that  at  lead  four  fifths  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  America^  live  upon^  farms  cither  of  their 
own,  or  rented,  and  fpend  their  fmall  profits  ia 
maintaining  their  families ;  and  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  from  the  lengtli  and  feverity  of  our  winters, 

11  Further,  it  may  be  obfervccl,  that  our  lands  arc 
not  fufficiently  cultivated,  even  where  they  are  capable 
of  great  improvement,  flence  large  tra(ffs  ferve  only  to 
maintain  a  fmall  number  of  people.  If  we  alk,  why  our 
lands  (meaning  in  Scotland)  are  fo  ill  cultivated,  befides 
the  ORVious  CAUSES  arifing  from  the  poverty  and 
.  UNSKILFULNESS  of  many  of  our  farmers,  the  short¬ 
ness  OF  THEIR  LEASES,  and  Other  things  which  will 
occur  upon  the  lead  reflection,  it  is  not  a  little  owing  to  a 
want  of  inclination  for  agriculture,  he. 

Dissertation  on  the  numbers  of  mankind. 
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that  the  whole  produce  of  a  man’s  farm  13  no£ 
lufRcient  to  maintain  his  family  and  flock.* 


We  are  informed,  that  an  opinion  has  been  in- 
duftrioufly  propagated  in  Greal  Britain,  that  the 
colonies  are  wallowing  in  wealth  and  luxury, 
while  flie  is  labouring  under  an  enormous  load  of 
debt.  Never  was  there  a  greater  miftake.  This 
opinion  has  arifcn  from  flight  obfervations  made  in 
our  cities  during  the  late  war,  when  large  fums  of 


‘  money 

.  I  ^  *  Small  as  the  value  of  our  land  is,  it  is  ftlll  daily 

/i  dccreafing,  by  the  number  of  markets  for  their  produce 

being  lelfened  ;  which  muft  in  time  give  the  people  an 
inclination  to  try  what  they  can  make  by  manufa6lures. 

The  riches  of  a  people  are  always  in  proportion  to  the 
'  «  number  of  hands  employed  in  works  of  skill  and  la¬ 

bour.  Where  thefc  are  few,  there  can  be  but  little 
wealth  ;  and  where  there  is  little  wealth,  but  very  fmall 
.  ^  taxes  can  be  born. 


J  ^Mt  is  certain,  that  from  the  very  time  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  father  of  our  Englijh  colonies,  and  his  alTo- 
ciates,  firfl:  projected  thefe  eftablifhments,  there  have  been 
perfons  who  have  found  an  interefl,  in  mifreprejenting^  or 
ledening  the  value  of  them— The  attempts  were  called 
chimerical  and  dangerous.  Afterwards  many  malignant 
fuggeflions  were  made  about  facrificing  fo  many  Englijh- 
?nen  to  the  obftinate  defire  of  fettling  colonies  in  countries 
which  then  produced  very  little  advantage.  But  as  thefe 
difEcuities  were  gradually  furmounted,  thofe  complaints 
vanifhed.  No  fooner  were  thej'e  lamentations  over,  but 
cthp's^  arofe  in  their  ftead ;  when  it  could  be  no  longer  faid, 
that  the  colonies  were  ujelejs,  it  was  alledged  that  they 
were  not  ufcful  cnoi^gh  to  their  mother  country,  that, 
while  we  v/ere  loaded  with  taxes,  they  v/ere  abfolutely 
free  ;  that  the  planters  lived  like  princes,  while  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  England  laboured  hard  for  a  tolerable  fubliftence. 

Cj 

Th  is  produced  culfoms  and  impofitions,  which,  if  grie¬ 
vous  to  the  plantations,  mufl;  turn  to  our  difadvantage  as 
Well  as  theirs,  and  confequcntly  become  detrimental  to 
both” 

Postlethwayt’s  univ.  didf.  of  trade  and  comm. 
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So  far  I  mufl:  beg  leave  to  difTent  from  thefe 
gentlemen,  that  if  the  colonies,  by  an  increafe  of 
induftry  and  frugality,  fhould  become  able  to  bear 
this  taxation,  it  will,  in  my  apprehenhon,  notvvith- 
ftanding  be  injurious  to  Great  Britain,  If  the  fum 
be  trifling,  it  cannot  be  worth  the  difcontent  and 
unhappinefs  the  taking  it  v/ill  produce  among  fo 
many  laithful  fubjefls  of  his  Majefty.  If  ic  be 
confiderable,  it  muft  alfo  be  hurtful  in  another 
relpeft. 

It  muft  be  granted,  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
bringing  money  into  a  nation  that  makes  it  weal¬ 
thy,  but  the  bringing  money  into  it  by  the  general 
induftry  of  its  inhabitants.  A  country  may  per-  ' 
petually  receive  vaft  fums,  and  yet  be  perpetually 
poor.  It  muft  alfo  be  granted,  that  almoft  all  the 
money  acquired  by  the  colonies  in  their  other 
branches  of  trade,  is  fpent  by  them  in  Gr,eat  Bri^ 
tain^  and  finds  employment  for  her  people.  What¬ 
ever  then  leflTens  the  fum  fo  fp^nt,  muft  leflfen  that 
employment.  This  I  think  will'  be  one  confe- 
.  quence  of  the  Stamp  Act:  For  our  demand  will 
be  as  much  lefs  for  BritiJJj  manufa6ture>,  as  the 
amount  of  the  fum  railed  by  the  taxes.  So  much 
the  fewer  Britijh  merchants,  artifts,  feamen  and 
/hips  will  be  employed  by  us,  and  fo  much  the 
more  diftrefled  at  firft,  and  afterwards  fo  much  the 
more  frugal,  *  ingenious,  laborious  and  indepen¬ 
dent  will  the  colonifts  become. 

^  Great  Britain  will  not  only  lofe  in  fjch  cafe,  the  an- 
’  of  the  taxes,  but  the  people  of  America  efta- 

V  iilhing  manufaciui cs  through  clifcotitent,  will  in  time  en  ¬ 
tirely  withdraw  their  intcrcourfe  with  her-And  therefore 
her  lols  of  the  whole  American  trade,  may  be  juftly  attri¬ 
buted  to  this  inaufpicious  beginning. 

F  It 
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It  is  evident,  from  the  concurrent  teftimony  of 
her  own  moft  noted  authors  on  this  fubjed,  that 
Great  Britain  is  fure  of  having  our  money  at  f 
laft  •,  and  it  appears  no  difficult  matter  to  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  taxes  or 
trade. — Suppofe  the  Stamp  Act,  enforced  by  un¬ 
common  penalties  and  unheard  of  jurifdidfions, 
ffiould  pick  up  every  piece  of  gold  and  filver  that 
lhall  wander  into  the  plantations,  what  would 
Great-Britain  gain  by  this  meafure  ?  Or  rather 
what  would  ffie  not  lofe,  by  attempting  to  ad¬ 
vance  her  revenue  by  means  fo  diftreffing  to  com¬ 
merce  ? 


But  if  the  late  rellridions  (hall  not  prove  pra- 
fitable^  perhaps  they  may  by  fome  be  called  pru¬ 
dent  for  another  reafon.  We  are  informed  that 
many  perfons  at  home  affebt  to  fpeak  of  the  colo- 
nijls^  as  of  a  people  defigning  and  endeavouring  to 
render  themfelves  independent,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  faid  to  be  proper  as  much  as  poffible  to  de- 
prefs  them.  This  method  for  fecuring  obedience, 
has  been  tried  by  many  powerful  nations,  and 
feems  to  be  the  conftant  policy  of  commonwealths: 
But  the  attempt  in  almoft  every  inftance  from 
Athens  down  to  Genoa,  has  been  unfuccefsful.  Ma¬ 
ny  (fates  and  kingdoms  have  loft  their  dominions 
by  feverity  and  an  unjuft  jealouly.  I  remember 
none  that  have  been  lofl  by  kindnefs  and  a  gene¬ 
rous  confidence.  Evils  are  frequently  precipitated, 
by  imprudent  attempts  to  prevent  them.  In  ffiort, 
we  never  can  be  made  an  independent  people,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  by  t  Great  Britain  herfelf ;  and  the  only 
^  way 

t  See  notes  to  page  2. 

t  “  If  we  are  afraid  that  one  day  or  other  the  colonies 

will  revolt,  and  fet  up  for  themfelves,  as  fome  feem  to 

annrehend* 
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way  for  her  to  do  ir,  is  to  make  us  frugal,  inge¬ 
nious,  ^  united  and  difcontented^ 

But 

I  t 

apprehend,  let  ns  not  drive  them  to  a  necejfity  to  feel  them- 
felves  independent  of  us  j  as  they  will  do,  the  moment 
they  perceive  that  they  can  he  fupplied  with  all  things  from 
within  themfelves^  and  do  not  need  our  afliftance.  If  we 
would  keep  them  hill  dependent  upon  their  mother  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  fome  refpe(5is  fiihfervient  to  their  views  and 
welfare  3  let  us  make  it  their  interest  always  to  be  fo.’" 

Tu  CKER  on  trade. 
Our  colonies,  while  they  have  Englijh  blood  in  their, 
veins,  and  have  relations  in  England^  and  while  they 
CAN  GET  BY  TRADING  WITH  US,  the  Jlronger  and 
greater  they  grow,  the  more  this  crozvn  and  kingdom  will 
get  by  them  ;  and  nothing  but  fuch  an  arbitrary  power  as 
fliall  make  them  defperate  can  bring  them  to  rebel.’' 

Davenant  on  the  plantation  trade# 
The  Northern  colonies  are  not  upon  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing  as  thofe  of  thd"  South  ;  and  having  a  worfe  foil  to  im¬ 
prove,  they  muft  find  the  recompence  fome  other  way, 
which  only  can  be  in  property  and  dominion  :  Upon  which 
•fcore,  any  innovations  in  the  form  of  government  there, 
fhould  be  cautioufly  examined,  for  fear  of  entering 
upon  meafu res,  by  which  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants 
•be  quite  difcouraged.  ’Tis  always  unfortunate  for 
a  people,  either  by  consent  or  upon  compulsion,  to 
depart  from  their  primitive  institutions,  and 
THOSE  fundamentals,  by  which  they  were  first 
UNITED  together.  Idem. 

,  *  The  moft  effedual  way  of  uniting  the  colonies,  is  to 

make  it  their  common  intereft  to  oppofe  the  defigns  and 
attempts  oi Great  Britain. 

“  All  wife  ftates  will  well  confider  how  to  preferve  the 
advantages  arifing  from  colonies,  and  avoid^the  evils.  And 
1  conceive  that  there  can  be  but  two  ways  in  nature  to 
hinder  them  from  throwing  ofF  their  dependence;  one^ 
to  keep  it  out  of  th^xs  power.,  and  the  other.,  out  of  their 
zvill.  The  firjl  muft  be  by  force  ;  and  the  latter,  by  ufwg 
them  well,  and  keeping  them  employed  in  fuch  produc- 
'  tions,  and  making  fuch  manufactures,  as  will  fupport 
themfelves  and  families  comfortably,  and  procure  them 
wealth  too-f  and  at  leaft  not  prejudice  their  mother  country. 

F  %  Force 
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But  if  this  event  (hall  ever  happen,  which  Pro-^ 
vidence  I  hope  will  never  permit,  it  mufl:  be  when 
the  prefent  generation  and  the  prefent  fet  of  fenti- 
liients  are  extinfl:.  Late  meafiires  have  indeed 
excited  an  nniverfal  and  unexampled  griei  and  in¬ 
dignation  throughout  the  colonies.  What  man 
who  wifhes  the  wcllare  of  A^/Uvicd^  can  view  with¬ 
out  pityD  without  paflion,  her  reftridted  and  almoft 

Fofc^  can  never  be  ufed  efFedtually  to  anfwer  the  end, 
without  dejiroying  the  colonies  ihewj elves*  Liberty  and  en¬ 
couragement  are  neceffary  to  carry  people  thither,  and  to 
keep  them  together  when  they  are  there ;  and  violence 
will  hinder  both.  Any  body  of  troops  confiderable  enough 
to  aw'C  them,  and  keep  them  in  fubje£tion  under  the  di- 
re6lion  too  of  a  needy  governor,  often  fent  thither  to 
’  make  his  fortune,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  any  applica¬ 
tion  of  redrefs,  will  foon  put  an  end  to  all  planting,  and 
leave  the  country  to  the  foldiers  alone,  and  if  it  did  not, 
would  eat  up  all 'the  profit  of  the  colony.  For  this  reafon, 
arbitrary  countries  have  not  been  equally  fuccelstul  iri 
planting  colonies  with  tree  ones  ;  and  what  they  have  done 
in  that  kind,  has  either  been  by  force  at  avail  expence,  or 
hy  departing  from  the  nature  of  their  government,  gtvtng 
fuch  privileges  to  planters  as  were  dented  to  their  other  jub- 
'jedis.  And  I  dare  fay,  that  a  few  prudent  laws,  and  a 
’little  pfudent  condudl,  would  foon  give  us  far  the  greateft 
fhare  of  the  riches  of  all  America,  perhaps  drive  rnany  ot 
Other  nations  out  of  it,  or  into  our  colonies  for  fhelter. 

There  are  A  many  exigencies  in  all  ftates,>  many  fo^ 
rei^n  zuars.,  and  domrjiic  diflurhances^  that  thefe  colonics 
CAN  NEVER  WANT  OPPORTUNITIES,^  if  they  watch  tor 
them,  to  do  zvhat  they  Jhall  find  their  intereji  to  do  ;  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  take  all  the  precautions  in  our  power, 
that  it  fhall  never  be  their  intereji  to  a6l  againit  that  ot 
their  native  country ;  an  evil  which  can  no^  othewife  be 
averted,  than  by  keeping  them  fully  e?hployed  in  mch  trades 
as  luiU  increafe  their  ovjn-,  as  well  as  our  wealth  ;  tor  it  is 
much  to  be  feared,  if  we  do  not  find  employment  for  them^ 
they  may  find  it  for  us.  The  intereft  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try*)  is  always  to  keep  them  dependent,  and  fo  employe  , 
and  it  requires,  all  her  addrefs  to  do  it ;  and  it  is  certainly 
'n^.ore  eafdy  «nd  effeaually  done  by 

methods,  than  by  alone.  l.ato  s  letters. 

flagnated 
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ftagnated  trade,  with  its  numerous  train  of  evils 
ta)^s  torn  from  her  without  her  confent— Her 
legiflative  alTemblies,  the  principal  pillars  of  her 
liberty,  crulhed  into  infignificance.— A  formidable 
force  eftablilhed  in  the  midft  of  peace,  to  bleed 

her  into  obedience.* - The  facred  right  of  trial  by 

jury,  violated  by  the  erection  of  arbitrary  and  un- 
Conilitutional  jurifdiilions— and  general  poverty, 
difeontent  and  defpondence  ftretching  themfelves 
over  his  unoffending  country  ? 

The  reflexions  of  the  colonifls  on  thefe  melan¬ 
choly  fubjeXs,  are  not  a  little  embittered  by  a  firm 
perfuafion,  that  they  never  would  have  been  treated 
as  they  are,  if  flill  continued  in  the  hands 

of  the  French,  Thus,  their  hearts  glowing  with 
every  fentimenc  of  duty  and  affeXion  towards  their 
mother  country,  and  expeXing,  not  unreafonably 
perhaps,  fome  marks  of  tendernefs  in  return,  arc 
pierced  by  a  fatal  difeovery,  that  the  vigorous  af- 
fiftance  which  they  faithfully  afforded  her  in  ex¬ 
tending  her  dominions,  has  only  proved  the  glori¬ 
ous  but  deftruXive  caufe  of  the  calamities  they  now 
deplore  and  refent. 

Yet  ftill  their  refentment  is  but  the  refentment 
of  dutiful  children,  who  have  received  unmerited 
blows  from  a  beloved  parent.  Their  obedience  to 
Great  Britain  is  fecured  by  the  befl  and  ftrongeft 
ties,  thofe  of  af[e5Uon\  which  alone  r^/7,  and  1  hope 
willioxrr\  an  everlafting  union  between  her  and  her 
colonies.  May  no  fucceffes  or  fufpicions  ever 
tempt  her^  to  deviate  from  the  natural  generofity 
of  her  fpirit--And  may  no  dreadful  revolution  of 
fentiments,  ever  teach  them^  to  fear  her  viXories 
or  to  repine  at  her  glories* 

I  am^ 
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postscript. 


fHAVE  omitted  mentioning  one  thing  that  feems 
to  be  connected  with  the  foregoing  fubjedt. 

With  a  vaft  expence  of  blood  and  wealth,  we 
fought  our  way  in  the  iate  war  up  to  the  doors  of 
the  Spanijh  treafuries,  and  by  the  poiTefTion  of  Flo. 

might  obtain  fome  recompence  for  that  ex* 
pence,  Penfacola  and  the  ocheV  ports  in  chat  coun¬ 
try,  are  convenient  places,  where  the  Spaniards 
might  meet  us,  and  exchange  their  filver  for  the 
manufadlures  of  Qrrsat  Fritaiii^  and  the  provifions 
of  thefe  colonies.  By  this  means,  a  commerce 
inconceivably  beneficial  to  the  Britijh  fubjeds, 
might  be  carried  on.  This  commerce  the  Spa- 
Tiiards  wiQi  and  have  endeavoured  to  carry  on* 
!N^any  hundred  thoufand  dollars  have  been  brought 
by  them  to  Fenfacola  to  lay  out  there  ;  but  the  rnen 
of  war  on  that  ftation  have  compTled  them  to 
take  back  their  cargoes,  the  receipt  of  which^  it 
may  from  thence  be  prefumed,  would  he  defirudlive 
io  the  inter ejl  of  Great  Britain*^"^  \  hus  we  receive 
lefs  advantage  from  Florida^  now  it  belongs  to  us, 
than  we  did  when  it  was  pofiefftd  by  o-jr  enemies; 
for  then  by  permiffion  from  the  Spanijh  governors, 
to  trade  there,  we  derived  confiderable  emoluments 
from  our  intercourfe  with  them. 

Upon  what  reafons  this  condud:  is  founded,  Is 
rot  eaiy  to  determine.  Sure  no  one  confiders 
I'Lorida  in  tne  fame  light  vvith  thefe  colonies^  and 
thinks  that  no  veflels  lliould  be  permitted  to  trade 

therCi 
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there,  but  Britijh  (hipping.  This  would  be  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  a6ls  of  navigation  to  purpofes  diredly  op- 
pofite  to  the  fpiric  of  them.  They  were  intended, 
to  preferve  an  intercourfe  between  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  and  her  colonies^  and  thus  to  cultivate  a  mutual 
;  to  promote  the  interefts  of  hoth^  by  an 
exchange  of  their  moft  valuable  produdlions  for  her 
manufaftures;  thereby  to  incrcafe  the  (hipping  of 
both-,  and  thus  render  them  capable  of  affording 
aid  to  each  other.  Which  of  thefe  purpofes  is  an- 
fwered  by  prohibiting  a  commerce,  that  can  be  no 
other  way  carried  on  ?  That  is,  by  forbidding  the 
Spaniards  to  bring  their  wealth  for  us  to  Florida^ 
which  is  an  unhealthy  fand-bank,  held  by  a  gar- 
rifon,  at  a  great  expence  of  money,  and  a  greater 
of  lives,  that  cannot  for  ages,  if  ever  it  will,  yield 
a  Angle  advantage  to  Great  Britain^  but  that  Ihe 
refufes  to  enjoy. 
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THE 

O  C  C  U  RRE N  C  E S, 


r^HE  Britifh  colonies  in  North  America 
i  were  originally  eftablifhed  by  Eng- 
^  lifhmen,  who  fled  thither  from  the 
enthufiafm,  tyranny,  ufurpation  and  bigotry, 
which  at  different  times  diftradled  this  king¬ 
dom  ;  as  Englifhmen,  they  had  a  right  to 
the  liberties  of  this  nation,  and  were  under 
the  bond  of  allegiance  to  it,  wherefoever 
they  went.  The  charters  granted  to  them 
by  feveral  of  our  kings,  referve  the  one, 
and  confirm  the  other.  ' 

Thefe  charters  appear  to  fome  people  il¬ 
legal,  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  crown 
to  grant;  but,  to  judge  rightly  of  them, 
we  mufl;  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  former 
times,  when  the  crown  had,  or  pretended 
to  have,  all  power  of  government,  even  of 

B  this 


this  kingdom,  verted  in  itfelf ^  and  had  an 
undoubted  fovereignty  over,  and  right  of 
diipolition,  .of  all  conquefts  or  acquifitions 
whatfoever ;  and  befides,  the  nature  of  A- 
merica  was  fuch,  that  no  encouragement 
could  be  too  great  to  allure  people  to  tJiofc 
countries  and  climates,  which  were  then  fo 
inhoipitable ;  but,  whetiier  thele  charters 
are  legal  or  not,  ought  by  no  means  be 
queftioned  nowy  for  upon  the  faith  of  them 
many  people  embarked  their  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes,  and,  taking  up  their  refidence  in  the 
wilds  of  x^merica,  eftablilhed  colonies,  and 
extended  thereby  the  trade  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  its  prefent  greatnefs. 

The  colonies  are  fecured  by  thefe  char¬ 
ters  from  the  defpotifm  of  the  crown,  of 
whom  they  are  perhaps  as  independant,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  can  be. 
But  from  this  claim  of  independancemf  the 
crown,  which  the  colonirts  inlill  on,  refults' 
the  neceffity  of  a  dependance  on  foine  other 
power; — lound  policy,  the  nature  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  modern, colonization  require 
it, — This  power  muft  be  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  which  hath,  and  ought  to 
have,  the  full  and  abfolute  Ibvereignty  over  * 
all  the  Britirti  d  cminions. 

If  this  fovereignty  feems  lately  to  have 
been  called  in  queftion,  it  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  imputed  to  the  ipirit  of  difloy- 
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fJty  or  independance,  but  to  thofe  errors 
which  the  beft-intentioned  men  fometimes 
fall  into ;  for  evidently  feeing  the  futility  of 
thofe  reafons,  which  are  generally  thrown 
out  to  prove  the  right  of  the  fovereignty  of 
parliament,  they  have  been  unhappily  led  to 
doubt  the  right  itfelf. 

They  protefl  againil  the  principles  of  the 
writers  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations, 
as  deftruftive  of  all  liberty  ;  the  writers  on 
the  civil  law  they  confider  as  the  tools  of 
power;  and  the  writers  and  expolitors  of 
the  common  law  of  this  land  had  not,  they 
fay,  the  colonics  of  Great  Britain  in  con¬ 
templation,  when  they  delivered  thofe  die- 
tdy  which  are  dilingenuoufly  made  ufe  of 
againft  them. 

They  acknowledge,  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  either  aftually  or  vir¬ 
tually  reprefented  in  parliament,  but  deny 
that  the  colonies  can  in  any  manner  be  con- 
fidered  in  that  light :  the  putting  them  on 
the  fame  footing  with  Birmingham,  Man- 
chefter,  and  Leeds,  rich  and  flouriOiinp- 
towns,  when  an  argument  is  to  be  raifed 
■  againft  their  liberties,  and  denying  them  in 
the  fame  breath,  the  right  of  Old  Sarum, 
Aldborough,  and  fifty  other  impoveriflaed 
boroughs,  is  moft  ridiculous  and  unfair. 
The  comparing  them  to  copyholders,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  vileft  bondage,  and  therefore 

particularly  excluded  the  lead  fliare  in  <^0- 
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.vernment,  they  con fider  as  an  infult ;  the 
treating  them  as  women,  as  infants,  and 
the  dregs  of  the  city  of  London,  is  a  plain 
declaration  of  your  opinion,  that  they  are 
without  property  and  integrity,  will  or  car 
pacity,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  want  of 
reprefentation.  You  tell  them,  not  one  third 
of  the  kingdom  is  reprefented ;  but  they 
deny  it,  and  inlift  with  Mr.  Blakllone,  in 
his  late  maflerly  performance,  “  that  fuch 
■“  only  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  right 
“  of  voting,  as  can  have  no  will  of  their 
“  own,  and  that  there  is  hardly  a 
“  free  agent  to  be  found,  but  what  is 
“  entitled  to  a  vote  in  fome  place  or  other 
“  in  this  kingdom.”  Have  we,  fay  the 
Americans,  no  wills  of  our  own  ?  Are  we  i 
not  free  agents  ?  but  could  it  be  proved,  " 
that  not  one  third  part  of  the  kingdom  I 
have  a  right  of  voting,  yet  it  would  not  | 
avail,  unlefs  you  fhewed  at  the  fame  time,  I 
that  the  interefls  of  all  the  kingdom  was  | 
not  the  fame ;  that  the  reprefen tatives  of  ' 
the  third  part  of  the  kingdom  had  no 
knowledge  of,  and  therefore  negledted  or  iiir  ' 
jured  the  interefls  pf  the  other  two;  you 
muft  fhew  likewife,  that  the  interefls  of  J 
minors  and  women,  copyholders  and  the 
lowefl  handycraft  man  in  the  kingdom, 

are  not  interwoven  with  the  interefls  of  < 

? 

every  family  and  man  in  the  kingdom;  you  I 
mull  fhew  too,  that  minors  and  v/omen 

have 
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have  no  relations,  and  that  their  eftates  giv6 
them  no  influence ;  that  the  fame  man 
;\vho  was  a  copyholder,  might  not  have 
freehold  lands ;  and  that  a  tax  upon  trade 
is  not  felt  by  any  but  the  merchant  and 
manufafturer. 

The  comparing  them  to  Jerfey  and 
Guernfev,  the  milerable  remains  of  your 
Norman  dominion,  and  mere  appendages  of 
the  crown,  cannot  fubjedf  them  to  tne  fame 
laws  j  and  that  even  Ireland  itfelf,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  conquered  country,  ought 
not  to  be  mentioned  as  a  rule  for  yourcondudl 
towards  the  colonies,  which  were  originally 
^ftablifned  by  Englilhmcn,  with  alTurances 
of  the  fulleft;  enjoyment  of  liberty.  But 
that,  with  regard  to  Ireland  itfelf,  tho  the 
Ibvereignty  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  over  it  is  plainly  aflerted,  yet  you  are 
very  cautious  in  the  exercife  of  it,  particu¬ 
larly  with  refpea;  to  internal  taxation. 

Thefe  reafons,  which  are  generally  urged 
as  a  fufficient  ground  for  eflablifliing  the 
right  of  the  fupremacy  of  the  parliament^  of 
Great  Britain  over  the  colonies,  not  being 
quite  fatisfaftory  to  the  Americans,  they 
have  been  led  to  queftion  the  right  itfelf,  and 
confldering  the  grounds  thereof,  and  the 
principles  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  they 
have  taught  themfelves  to  think. 

That  whatever  affeds  all,  fliould  be  de- 
l^ated  by  all,  fp  that  knowledge  and  mutual 
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inteieil  will  prevent inillakes  and  partiality; 
that  It  is  not  tobe  imagined  every  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  people  of  Great-Britain  has  a 
knowledgeofAmerica,  for  tho’they  may  have 
taken  much  pains  in  eroding  the  Alps,  and 
lad  muchpleafure  in  converting  with  the  Ci¬ 
ceroni  of  Rome,  yet  it  is  poffiblethey  may  be 
^itirely  unacquainted  with  the  condition  of 
New  England,  and  the  nature  of  lumber. 
That  if  a  tax  is  la'id  on  any  branch  of  bufi- 
nefs,  or  upon  a  particular  part  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  a  knowledge  can  be  foon  had  of  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  it :  that  the  in- 
tereds  and  condition  of  America  is  but  little 
known  .  that  no  impolition  can  be  laid  on 
one  part  of  the  kingdom,  without  alfeding 
the  reft :  that  the  taxing  America  falls  Iblely 
upon  that  country,  without  affedling  Great 
Biitain,  which  alTumes  that  power  for  its 
own  peculiar  eafe  and  emolument,  which  is 
not  a  very  delicate  light  to  ccnlider  this 
country  in.  That  countries  and  places, 
which  have  particular  interefts.  to  fupport, 
ought  to  be  reprefen  ted  in  parliament :  that 
it  was  on  this  principle  the  two  Univerfities 
had  the  power  given  them  of  eledling  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  that  if  a  body  of  people  are  to  be 
taxed  by  laws,  which  they  have  actually  no 
fhare  in  making,  the  fame  mifehiefs  will 
enfue  which  are  marked  in  the  preamble  to 

34  ^>3^^  35  viii.  c.  13.  which  gave  a 
right  to  the  city  of  Cheder  of  chudng  re- 
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pi  eit:ntatives,  “  That  the  inhabitants  there- 
“  of  have  been  oftentimes  touched  and 
“  grieved  with  ads  and  ftatutes  made  with- 
“  in  the  faid  court  of  parliament,  as  well 
“  derogatory  unto  the  mod:  antient  jurif- 
“  didion,  liberties,  and  privileges  thereof, 
“  as  prejudicial  unto  the  common  'weal,  qui~ 
“  chiefs,  and  peace,  of  his  Majefty’s  fub- 
“  jeds.” 

If  then  the  fovereignty  of  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies  is  founded 
on  policy  of  government,  and  noton  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  demand  the  fubmiffion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  to  the  laws, 
namely,  then  conlent  to  them,  as  either 
adually  or  virtually  reprefented  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  them,  it  behoves  thofe  who  have  this 
right  to  be  particularly  attentive  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  it.  And  for  that  purpofe,  it  is, 
their  effential  duty  not  to  defpife  the  colo¬ 
nies,  but  to  attain  the  bed  knowledge  of 
them  in  then  power  not  to  confider  them 
as  a  fet  of  vagabonds  and  tranfports,  but  an 
induftrious,  honed,  and  free  people. 

And  in  a  word,  not  to  adopt  any  fydem 
of  partiality  or  prejudice,  of  fufpicion  or 
contempt,  the  marks  of  a  wicked  and  weak 
minidry,  but  in  all  indances  to  treat  them 
with  tendernefs  and  liberality  as  fellow  fub- 
jecls,  and  be  convinced  and  aft  accordingly, 
that  the  intereds  of  Great  Britain,  and  lU 
American  colonies,  are  infeperable,  and  that 

the 
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the  advantages  of  the  one  will  not  be  even-’ 
tlially  promoted,  if  the  interefts  of  the  other 
are  facrificed  to  low  and  temporary  expe¬ 
dients,  and  on  the  fpur  of  particular  occa- 
fionsw 

Should  this  ever  be  the  cafe,  we  oup'ht  not 
to  be  furprifed  they  fhould  loudly  complain 
and  boldly  proteft  again  ft  being  made  the 
property  of  an  unpopular  minifter,  who,’ 
unable  to  raife  the  neceflary  fupplies  in  Great 
Britain,  fhould  feize  on  the  friendlefs  and 
unfupported  Americans,  and  propofing  plans 
of  oeconomy  to  this  country,  and  pretending  '• 
an  extraordinary  fagacity  into  future  events, 
fhould  form  a  fyftem  deftruftive  of  public 
confidence,  and  the  commercial  interefts  of 
both  countries. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  however  this  right 
of  parliament  is  founded,  the  Americans 
openly  declare  againft  it  j  and  infolently 
claiming  an  independency,  they  are  guilty 
of  treafon,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  re- ' 
bels. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  unadvifeable 
than  the  making  ufe  of  opprobrious  expref- 
fions,  and  the  utnioft  exertion  of  power 
againft  fuppofed  adlion,  the  nature  and  com¬ 
plexion  of  which  we  have  no  authoritative 
judgment  of :  the  late  occurrences  in  North 
America  are  of  that  kind,  we  neither  can, 
nor  ought  to  give  a  particular  name  to  them, 
until  we  have  information  of  their  motives  : 

for 
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ibr  fliould  we  rafiily  and  falfly  brand  the 
•condudl  of  any  part  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjeds 
with  odious  appellations,  it  will  appear  to 
■every  one  as  proceeding  from  the'  malice  and 
'indignation  of  party  :  but  fhould  we  ad  fd 
'•very  injudicioufly,  as  not  only  to  call,  but 
itreat  our  American  brethren  as  feditious,  re¬ 
volting,  and  rel  ellious,  at  a  time  when  no¬ 
thing  can  be  farther  from  their  thoughts,  we 
muft  exped  our  want  of  charity  in  fpeech 
and  'i'iolence  of  condud  will  be  refented  by 
that  fpirit,  which  virtue  arid  loyalty,  once 
•queftioned;  cannot  help  fhewing.  And  how 
jnuch  would  they  have  to  anfwer  for,  whofe 
blindnefs  arid  obftinacy  brought  on  an  adual 
defedion  of  as  beneficial  and  as  loyal  a  part 
of  the  dominions  of  this  kingdom  as  his 
iMajefty  can  glory  in  ?  But  fhould  the  colo¬ 
nies  be  really  averfe  to  this  governrnent, 
and  fhould  we  have  full  proof  of  their  in¬ 
clination  to  fall  off  from  that  duty  and  affec¬ 
tion  they  have  hitherto  fhewed,  feverity  and 
iTigour  would  be  exerted  even  then  too  foon, 
lif  we  heard  not  their  grievances,  and  cor¬ 
dially  endeavoured  to  give  a  reafonablc  fa- 
itisfadion  to  their  jull  complaints;  for  tho’ 
'we  live  in  focicty,  we  mult  attend  to  the 
ifeelings  of  nature  ;  and  as  we  live  in  a  land 
•of  liberty,  we  mult  make  fome  allowances 
■even  for  the  groundlcfs  refentments  of  free¬ 
men. — Our  news  papers  and  coffee-houfe 
j)oliticians  have  been  lately  full  of  invedives 
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againft  the  difpofition  and  conduft  of  the 
Americans,  and  uling  foul  mouthed  re¬ 
proach,  and  inftigating  the  moft  violent 
methods,  feem  to  be  endeavouring  to  drive 
matters  to  the  worft  and  laft  extremity,  a 
civil  war  :  and  yet  the  fame  news  papers 
and  coifee-houle  politicians,  not  long  fince, 
made  ufe  of  every  plaufiblc  turn,  and  every 
palliative,  to  excufe,  nay,  to  juftify  the 
cliicanery  of  the  French,  in  not  paying  the 
Canada  bills  and  the  want  of  honour  and 
humanity  of  the  Spaniards,  in  refufing  to 
difcharge  the  ranfom  of  Manilla.  Thefe 
two  nations  were  lately  declared  enemies  to  ; 
Great  Britain,  and  will  ever, he  the  oppofers  ; 
of  her  interefts ;  and  yet  we  treated  both 
wi  th  tendernefs,  politenefs,  and  condefcen- 
tion,  becaufe  we  were  by  all  means  to  avoid 
a  war,  though  nothing  can  be  worfe  policy 
than  to  preferve  the  public  repofe  by  yielding 
any  point  of  intereft  or  honour.  VVhatcan 
we  think  of  fuch  men  and  fuch  politics  ? 
they  pafs  over  unnoticed  the  open  violations  ■ 
of  foleran  treaties,  and  blacken  with  fcurri-  ; 
lity  and  ignominy  adtions  and  men,  whofe 
motives  ahd  temper  they  are  grofsiy  igno- 
.  rant  of.  A  war  is  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
in  their  opinion,  with  aliens,  and  the  eter¬ 
nal  enemies  and  rivals  of  this  kingdom,  but 
to  be  immediately  entered  into,  and  purfued 
with  rigour  and  vengeance  againfl  its  de- 
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ihaps  in  their  notions  lefs  injurious  to  the 
ihappinefs  and  interefts  of  a  people  than  a 
:national  one  ;  but  1  hope  Great  Britain  will 
i  never  be  governed  by  fuch  men,  and  fuch 
jpolitics  ;  the  prefent  times,  I  am  lure,  do 
;not  require  fuch  councils. 

The  critical  lituation  we  are  in  demands 
1  deliberation  and  tendernefs,  and  not  radinefs 
;  and  violence ;  we  ought  to  adl  difpafficnatcly 
for  the  mutual  interefts  of  both  countries, 
;and  not  in  a  fpirit  of  party  to  the  public 
iconfufion.  We  ought  to  confider  the  ob- 
jedl  for  which  our  colonies  were  eftablifti- 
led,  and  how  far  it  has  been  purfued  and 
I  encouraged,  or  negledled  and  ruined;  we 

■  ought  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  tem¬ 
per  and  condition  of  thofe  who  compofe 
them,  and  of  what  benefit  they  have  been, 
and  what  difpofition  thev  have  had  hitherto 
ito  this  kingdom  ;  but  we  ought  above  all 
!  things  to  weigh  in  cur  minds,  over  and  over 

■  again,  the  probable  and  poffible  confequcnces 

■  of  treating  thofe  as  enemies  who  have  it  in 
their  pov/cr  to  be  our  moft  beneficial  friends  : 
we  muft  conlider,  whether  the  terror  of 
larms  ever  convinced  the  judgment,  and  con¬ 
ciliated  the  affedtions,  and  whether  the 
Americans  can,  or  will,  ever  be  cordially 
united  to  you,  if  moderation,  the  beft  means 
of  governing,  is  called  pufillanimity,  and. 
looked  upon  as  below  the  dignity  of  autho- 
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rhy.  Should  compulfory  means  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  as  ablblutelyneceffary  to  quiet  the 
Americans,  the  die  is  call,  au^  CceJ'ar  aut 
nullus.  Every  man  of  the  leall  experience 
in 'Great  Britain  knows  the  confequence  j 
every  man  in  America  trembles  at  it ;  it  will 
be  the  ruin  of  both  countries.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  indeed,  conlidering  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Americans,  that  Great  Britain  will  come  off 
triumphant  in  the  contell,  but  the  vidlory 
will  be  truly  deplorable,  Should  it  be 
.doubtful  fpr  any  time,  that  alone  will  make 
you  repent  your  recourfe  to  violence ;  but 
diould  you  fucceed  at  lall,  all  confidence  and 
cordiality  being  interrupted,  you  neither  , 
will,  treat  the  Americans  for  the 
future  as  fnbjedls,  but  will  reduce  them  to 
the  moll  implicit  obedience.  '  But  remem¬ 
ber,  that  though  the  Americans  are  natural¬ 
ly  good  fubjedls,  they  will  evpr  be  bad  Haves, 
the  difficulty  will  be  great  to  keep  them  in 
the  irkfome  Hate  of  fervility,  and  the  ex¬ 
pence  and  watchfulnefs  neceffary  for  it  will 
entirely  exhaull  you  :  for  though  the  En- 
gliffi,  as  it  is  faid,  will,  when  they  ceafe  to 
be  freemen,  be  the  moll  abjeft  Haves  the 
Americans,  on  the  contrary,  Ihould  they 
now  be  reduced  to  that  miferable  Hate,  will 
ever  retain  a  fpirit  for,  and  longing  after  li-  , 
berty  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  two  people  in  this  deplorable  . 
pyent,  will  be  owing  to  the  different  caufes 

which 
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whicli'  produce  It,  Whenever  the  people  of 
this  ifland  ceafe  to  be  free,  it  will  be  when 
they  are  fo  thoroughly  corrupted,  as  balely 
to  betray  their  own  rights,  and  become  wil- 
’  ling  Haves  ;  but  the  Americans  now  have 
the  independance  which  a  bountiful  nature 
gives,  and  the  ftrong-ft  fenfe  of  liberty ; 
and  therefore  force  alone  can  deprive  them 
of  their  enjoyment  of  it.  I  faid  it  was  pro- 
bable  that  Great  Britain  would  at  laft  be 
triumphant,  but  it  is  poffible  that  her  moft 
vigorous  efforts  may  be  baffled  ;  notwith- 
Handing  the  greatnefs  of  her  power,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  America. 

Every  war  is  doubtful,  power  has  fre¬ 
quently  ruined  itfclf  by  conhdence,  and 
Weaknefs  grown  Hrong  by  defpah*.  Ififtory 
affords  many  examples  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this  obfervation  :  the  eilablirnment  of 
the  United  Provinces,  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  is  an  inconteftabie  one ;  and  is 
well  w'orthy  of  our  particular  attention  at 
th  is  time;  for  it  will  enable  us  to  oblerve 
the  confequences  of  weak  or  violent  coun¬ 
cils,  of  corrupt  or  ill  condueft,  of  fadion  or 
obftinacy,  which  weakens  and  diffolves  the 
hrnieft  government;  and  if  our  condition  is 
fo  critical,  as  to  confound  even  the  beft 
heads  and  beft  hearts  in  the  kingdom,  in 
determining  what  ought  to  be  done,  to  ex¬ 
tricate  us  fi;om  our  difficulties;  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  the  dillurbances  in  the  Low 
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Countries  will  inftrud:  us  at  leaft  in  the  ne¬ 
gative  kind  of  knowledge,  of  what  ought 
not  to  be  done.  Some  people  may,  perhaps, 
imagine,  that  the  wifdom,  thus  attained,  is  at 
beft  very  uncertain  ;  for  tho’  all  things  are 
poffible,  and  what  has  been,  may  be ;  vet 
hardly  any  one  thinks  he  is  liable  to  the 
fame  mifery  another  has  fallen  into,  be- 
caufe  a  change  in  time,  fortune,  condition, 
and  a  variety  of  other  circumftances,  make 
him  an  exception  to  the  former  rule.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  fo  long  as  human  nature 
continues  what  it  is,  the  fame  caufes  will 
generally  produce  the  fame  effeds ;  at  leafl 
it  will  be  conliflent  with  human  prudence, 
to  condud  ourfelves  as  if  they  would,  when 
the  circumftances  of  the  times  are  fuch,  as 
to  leave  us  no  other  rule  to  go  by. 

The  Spanith  monarchy  was,  about  the 
year  I559»  when  the  peace  of  Cambray  was 
made,  the  moft  retpeded  power  in  Europe. 
Spain,  the  Milanefe,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  new  difeovered 
World,  were  the  formidable  members  of  it : 
the  ambition  of  France  was  checked,  it  held 
Italy  in  awe,  and  England  was  fubfervient 
to  its  purpofes ;  confiderable  acquilitions 
were  made  by  the  peace,  befdes  the  par¬ 
ticular  objeds  of  the  war. 

Thus  circumflanced,  Spain  had  nothing 
to  do  but,  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace, 
ellablilh  its  extenlive  empire  on  the  firmefl: 

foirn-" 
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foundation.  But,  unfortunately,  the  peace 
of  Cambray,  which  reftored  quiet  to  all  the 
declared  enemies  of,  Spain,  produced  animo- 
fities,  civil  diffentions,  and  open  ruptures 
amongft  her  own  fubjeits,  to  the  niifery  of 
individuals,  and  difmemberment  of  the  em¬ 
pire. 

The  means  by  which  this  lignal  ruin  was 
brought  about ,  may  be  worth  inveftigating. 
The  firfl  blow  given  to  it,  came  from  a 
quarter  the  lead;  expedled,  from  its  weak- 
ncfs  and  former  loyalty  of  condudl  towards 
.Spain.  But  there  is  nothing  fo  unlikely, 
v/hich  particular  accidents  may  not  produce; 
and  the  greated:  empires  have  fallen,  by 
means  apparently  the  mod:  contemptible. 

The  Low  Countries,  which  were  divided 
with  many  ilates,  with  didindt  govern¬ 
ments,  were  over-run  by  the  northern  na¬ 
tions,  v/ho  ravaged  the  greated  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  particularly  the  Saxons,  who,  fierce  in 
arms,  edablidied  and  maintained  freedom 
wherefoever  they  went ;  for,  fighting  with¬ 
out  pay,  and  not  for  the  ambition  of  another, 
they  conquered  for  themfelves,  and  were 
therefore  attentive  to  fecure  the  public  li¬ 
berty  againd  the  artifice  or  violence  of 
thofe  who  might  claim  a  fuperiority  over 
them.  As  they  were  bred  to  arms,  they 
never  forgot  the  ufe  of  them,  and  kept 
themfelves  free  thereby  from  open  infults ; 
and,  led  cunning  and  time  diould  injure 

their 


their  rights,  they  claimed  and  exercifed’  the 
greateft  liberties ;  and,'*air)ongfl:  the  reft,- 
theright  of  determiding  dilputes  about  the 
fucceffion  of  their  princes,  when  doubtful 
or  controverted;  and  deciding  thofe  between 
the  feveral  towns,  of  railing,  a  militia'  for 
tlefence  of  their  countries,  in  a  war  amoiigft 
their  neighbours;  of  advift«g,- in  time'  of 
danger  abroad,  or  difeontents  at  home;  and 
upon  any  new  impofition  that  was  necef- 
fary  upon  the  people  :  the  ufe  of  the  free 
aflemblies  was  another  of  thofe  liberties, 
whereof  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  provinces 
were  fond  and  tenacious.  Thefe  rights 
feem  to  be  eflential  to  contribute  them  free¬ 
men,  but  there  were  other  conceftions  and 
graces  from  their  princes  who  ruled  over 
them,  which,  being  once  granted,  they  had 
a  full  aud  complete  title  to. 

Their  wars,  which  were  generally  ftiort, 
were  with  princes  and  conipetitors  of.  their 
own  lize  and  ftrength,  unlefs  indeed  they 
fell  into  the  quari-els  of  England  and  France, 
and  then  they  were  engaged  on  the  fkirts 
only,  the  grofs  of  it  being  waged  between 
the  two  kings,  and  their  fmaller  ftates  were 
made  ufe  of  for  the  commodioufnefs  of  a 
diverlion,  rather  than  any  great  weight  they 
'might  have  in  the  main  of  the  affair. 

Tlie  mighty  growth  of  the  commerce  of 
this  extenlive  country  (attributed  by  Corn- 
mines  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  princes,  and 
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the  eafc  and  fafety  of  the  people)  enabled 
!  Spain,  into  whofe  hands  it  came#  to  be  a 
match  for  France.  Philip  of  Burgundy 
efpecially  was  a  wile  and  good  prince,  lov¬ 
ed  by  his  fubjedls,  andefteemed  by  his  ene¬ 


mies 


and  taking  liis  meafures  fo  well 


upon  the  decline  of  the  Englilh  greatnefs 
abroad,  by  their  diflentions  at  home,  ended 
his  quarrels  in  France,  by  a  fafe  and  ho¬ 
nourable  peace  ;  “  fo  .that  he  took,”  Sir 
William  Temple  fays,  “  no  pretence  from 
“  his  greatnefs,  or  his  w’ars,  to  change  any 
“  thing  in  the  form  of  his  government;” 
but  Charles,  the  Hardy,’afked  frequent  and 
heavy  contributions,  which,  gained  at  hrft 
by  the  credit  of  his  father’s  government,  and 
his  own  great  defigns,  but  at  length  ren¬ 
dered  his  people  difeontented,  and  himfelf 
difefteemed  and  unfortunate.  In  the  time  of 
Maximilian,  feveral  bodies  of  German  troops 
were  brought  down  into  Flanders  for  their 
defence  againft  France  ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  a  much  greater  number  of  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Italians  were  introduced  on  the 
fame  account ;  but  thefe  demands  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  thefe  grievances  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foldiers,  gave  occafion  to  no  dillur- 
banccs  at  firll:,  for  Charles  was  of  a  gene¬ 
rous  and  gentle  nature,  and  dying,  left  to 
Philip  the  Second  the  Seventeen  Provinces, 
in  a  condition  as  peaceable  and  loyal  as 
either  prince  or  fubjedl  could  dcfire ;  but 
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being  foon  treated  with  various  marks  of 
contempt  and  diftruft,  and  the  foreign  foU 
diers  and  thofe  exadtions  which  the  war 
had  made  neceffary,  and  therefore  readily 
fubmitted  to,  being  continued,  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  of  the  Provinces  withdrew  that  af- 
fedlion  and  attachment  they  had  hitherto 
fhewed  upon  all  orcafions. 

The  government  of  the  Low  Countries 
being  beneath  the  immediate  conllderation 
of  the  Auftrian  greatnefs,  the  whole  was 
devolved  on  the  Dutchefs  of  Parma,  aflifted 
by  the  CardtJtal  de  Granville,  who  being  the 
advifer  of  the  continuation  of  the  foreign 
troops  and  cxadlions  of  money  for  their 
fupport,  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  pro¬ 
moter  or  iftflrument  of  their  oppreflions, 
and  not  of  their  defence,  when  a  general 
peace  had  left  them  no  enemies  to  fear. 

The  people  complained  with  a  general 
confent  and  paffion,  and  the  States  enforced 
their  complaints  by  concurring  with  them ; 
but  all  uneafinefs  and  remonftrances  being 
difregarded,  the  provinces  fiifl  contriving 
various  delays,  abfolutely  refufed  at  laft 
to  raife  any  more  money  for  the  pay  of  the 
Spanilh  troops  j  and  fuch  was  the  univer- 
fal  delpair,  that,  negledting  their  dikes, 
they  declared  they  had  rather  be  drowned 
by  the  fea,  than  held  in  fubjedlion  by  the 
foreign  forces. 

This 
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This  fpirit  of  the.  people,  alarming  the 
court,  the  troops  were  recalled,  and  thereby 
the  public  tranquility  reftoredi  ’ 

But  it  was  interrupted  in  the  year  1565, 
by  the  relolution  that  was  taken  to  annul 
all  the  laws,  impofe  arbitrary  taxes,  create 
new  bifhops,  with  their  fpiritual  courts,  and 
judges,  at  the  will  of  the  king,  or  pope, 
and  above  all  to  eftablifli  the  Inquifition, 
that  extraordinary  court  of  judicature,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
country,  and  which  they  could  not  intro¬ 
duce  into  Milan  or  Naples;  and,  to  fuin 
up  the  whole,  all  thefe  violations  of  public 
and  private  liberty,  of  temporal  and  fpiritu¬ 
al  rights,  were  to  be  alTcrted  aud  maintained 
by  the  hangman  and  foreign  troops ;  means 
which,  Sir  William  Temple  fays,  “  are 
“  commonly  made  ufe  of  to  fupprefs  civil 
“  commotions,  but  were,  in  this  inftance, 
“  the  occafion  of  their  breaking  out  in 
“  Flanders,” 

For  the  principal  lords  meeting  together 
at  BrulTels,  reprefented  their  rights  and  in¬ 
fringements  thereof  to  the  Governefs _ 

“  This  congrefs,”  fays  Voltaire,”  “  was 
called  a  confpiracy  at  Madrid,  but  was 
“  conlidcred  in  the  Low  Countries  as  a 
“  moft  lawful  ail ;  and  it  is  certain  the 
“  confederates  were  not  rebels.”— Their 
petitions  being  liftened  to,  and  the  rigour 
of  the  edicts  about  religion  and  the  In- 
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quifition  being  remitted,  all  noife  of  dif- 
content  and  tumult  was  appeafcd,  and  the 
governefs  was  both  obeyed  and  honoured. 

But  it  being  foon  after  difcovered,  that 
the  blackeft  deiigns  were  formed  by  the 
court  of  Madrid,  who  difavowed  the  former 
moderation  and  juftiee,  the  provinces  were 
llruck  with  afloniflimcnt  ;  but  that  foon 
gave  way  to  rage,  which  began  to  appear 
in  their  looks,  their  fpeech,  their  bold 
meetings  and  libels,  and  was  increafed  by 
the  miferable  fpedlacle  of  innumerable  exe¬ 
cutions.  And  what  added  infult  to  oppref- 
fion  was.  Philips  infifted  that  he  was  ab- 
folved  from  thofe  oaths,  whereby  he  con¬ 
firmed  their  liberties,  by  the  fupreme  power 
of  the  Pope.  “  This  reafon  (^fays  Voltaire) 
“  might  pofiibly  have  great  weight  with 
“  Roman  Catholics,  but  naturally  enraged 
“  the  Protefiants,  and  confirmed^ them  in 

their  difaffedlion.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1566,  there 
appeared  in  the  citizens  an  open  contempt 
of  authority  ;  executions  were  hindered, 
officers  abufed,  and  prifons  forced.  This 
was  followed  by  a  confederacy  of  the  Lords 
never  to  fuffer  the  inquifition  in  the  Low 
Countries,  as  contrary  to  all  laws,  facred 
and  plophane,  and  exceeding  the  cruelty  of 
former  tyranny.  Upon  which,  all  refolu- 
tion  of  force  or  rigour  growing  unfale  for 
government,  the  Duchefs  of -Parma  was 

obliged 
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obliged  to  ufe  gentle  methods,  and  promlle, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  court  of  Spam, 
a  full  redrefs  of  grievances ;  but  whether  a 
redrefs  was  never  intended,  or  from  the  di- 
laterinefs  of  Spanifli  councils  was  deferred 
too  long,  it  certainly  came  too  late  j  the 
flame  broke  out,  and  the  revolt  appeared 

univerfal.  - 

But  the  richer  and  more  prudent  men  ot 

the  provinces,  particularly  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horne, 
feeling  the  ill  effeds,  and  abhorring  the 
ra^e  of  popular  tumults,  as  the  word  mil- 
clnef  that  can  befall  any  ftate,  exerted  their 
utmoft  vigour,  loyalty,  and  that  influence 
which  the  public  atfeaion  gave  them,  _  to 
appeafe  the  general  difcontent ;  by  which 
means,  and  the  prudent  and  moderate  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  governefs,  all  the  piovinces 
w^re  refliored  to  their  former  peace,  obe¬ 
dience,  and  appearance  at  lead;  of  loyalty. 

But  fcarce  was  this  happy  event  brought 
about,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  ot 
Alva,  with  ten  thoufand  of  the  bell;  Spaiiilh 
and  Italian  foldiers,  under  the  command  of 
the  choiceft  officers  which  the  late  war  had 
bred  up;  flruck  all  the  Low  Countries  with 
aftonitiment,  fubmiflion,  and  delpair. 

The  trading  part  of  the  town  and  country 
retired  out  of  the  provinces  in  fuch  vatt 
numbers,  that  in  a  few  days  one  hundred 
thoufand  people,  taking  their  money  and 
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cfiedtj,  abandoned  their  country.  “  So 
“  great  antipathy  ever  appears  (fays  Sir 
“  William^  Temple)  between  merchants 
and  foldiers,  the  firft  pretending  to  be 
fafe  under  laws,  which  the  other  makes 
**  fubjcdl  to  his  fword  arid  his  will.” 

The  Dutchefs  of  Parma,  who  was  al- 
ways  for  the  mildeft  meafures,  thought  the 
public  tranquility  ought  not  to  be  difturbed 
by  new  oppreffions,  nor  the  royal  authority 
leflened  by  being  made  a  party  to  a  war 
againft  its  fubjeds,  conflantly  dilfuaded 
againft  the  prefent  conduct  j  but  her  advice 
being  difregarded,  ihe  retired  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Low  Countries,  not  chuling 
to  be  anfwerable  for  meafures  fo  pernicious 
to  the  public  intereft. 

The  provinces  had  demanded,  Ibme  time 
before,  the  recall  of  the  Cardinal  de  Gran¬ 
ville,  vvho  returning  to  Madrid,  hated  by, 
and  hating  the  country  he  came  from,  in¬ 
fluenced  the  court  in  all  its  meafures,  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  inverted  with  unufual 
powers,  excrcifed  them  accordingly  with 
the  utmoft  rigour  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  country  and  humanity,  and  to  the  dif- 
honour  of  the  King,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Aurtrian  greatnefs. 

The  mifery  which  thefe  councils  intro¬ 
duced  arc  lb  rtaocking,  that  we  cannot  read 
of  them,  even  at  this  day,  without  horror 
and  detertation. 
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“  The  towns  (fays  Sir  William  Temple) 
llomached  the  breach  of  their  charters  j 
“  the  people  of  their  liberties  ;  the  Knights 
“  of  the  Golden  Fleece  the  charter  of  their 
order  j  all  complain  of  the  new  and  odi- 
ous  courts  of  judicature  ;  of  the  difufe  of 
the  Aates,  and  introduilion  of  the  forces  ; 
but  all  in  vain,  the  King  was  conflant  to 
“  wliat  he  had  determined,  the  Duke  of 
Alva  was  in  his  nature  cruel  and  exora- 
ble  j  the  new  army  was  fierce,  brave,  and 
defirous  of  nothing  more  than  a  rebellion 
“  in  that  country ;  the  people  were  in  a 
**  rage,  but  awed  and  unheaded  ;  all  was 
“  feizure  and  procefs,  confifeation  and  pu- 
“  nifhment,  blood  and  horror,  infolencc 
“  and  dejediion,  punifliments  executed,  and 
**  meditated  revenee.” 

—  O 

The  council  of  Blood,  which  Alva  had 
eftablhhed,  foon  lopt  off  the  lefier  branches, 
but  the  greater  took,  longer  time  in  hewing 
down  ;  but  at  length  the  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horne,  notwithftanding  their  merits  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  earnefi:  follicitations 
from  all  quarters  in  their  favour,  were  fa- 
crificed  to  the  fpirit  of  pride,  cruelty,  and 
diftruft. — Their  blood  was  the  firfl;  cement 
of  the  republic  of  the  united  provinces. 

William  Prince  of  Orange,  an  ancellor  of 
our  great  deliverer,  finding  his  life  fought 
after,  fled  into  Germany,  being  unable, 
without  one  foot  of  land,  and  without  men 
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♦r  money,  to  oppofe  his  country’s  enemy— 
but  perfecutiofi  fupplied  him  with  every 
thing,  it  collecfied  friends,  it  raifed  contri¬ 
butions,  it  gave  refen tment,  and  that  inve¬ 
terate  courage  called  delpair,  but  being  weak  , 
he  was  hardly  ever  fuccefsful  againft  his  po¬ 
tent  enemies,  who  infulted  over  the  liberties 


of  his  country  in  the  groffeft  manner,  and 
moved  with  no  remorfe,  and  terrified  by  no 
threats  from  a  broken,  divided,  and  unarmed 
people,  and  thinking  forms  and  meafures 
were  not  now  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  de¬ 
manded  a  general  tax  of  the  hundredth  part 
of  each  man’s  property  to  be  raifed  imme¬ 
diately,  and  for  the  time  to  come  the  twen¬ 
tieth  of  all  immoveables,  and  the  tenth  of 
what  was  fold. — “  It  was  wonderful  (fays 
“  Voltaire)  that  the  mafler  of  Mexico  and 
“  Peru  flibuld  be  thus  impoverifiied,  as  to 
fland  in  need  of  fuch  taxes.” — This  ra¬ 
pacity  and  injuftice  compleats  the  general 
dilTatisfadion,  the  popular  fury  is  almoft 
incredible,  the  Iluices  are  opened  regardlefs 
of  themfelves,  fo  that  the  enemy  is  over¬ 
whelmed,  the  women  lift  in  companies,  re¬ 
pair  breeches,  give  alarms,  and  beat  up 
quarters  j  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  return 
flaughters  innocent  perfons  of  both  fexes 
without  remorfe,  and  both  fides  give  into 
the  moft  horrid  pradllces  and  returns  of  ig- 
nomy,  cruelty,  and  fcorn — the  unavoidable 
confequences  of  civil  dilTention— but  this  is 
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ft  icerie  too  dreadful  to  be  long  dwelt  cii. 

In  (hort,  therefore^  the  Auftrian  grcatnefs, 
after  having  tried  every  method  which  forces 
policy,  and  wickednefs  coiild  fuggeft  to  re¬ 
duce  its  revolted  fubjedls,  was  obliged  at  laft 
to  treat  withi  and  acknowledge  them,  in 
the  moft  humiliating  manner^  aS  a  free  and 
independent  people; 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  however,  that  na¬ 
tural  courage,-  or  even  delpair^  could  have 
brought  the  affairs  of  the  united  provinces  to 
this  fortunate  conclufion,  if  they  had  not 
been  fometimes  underhandandat  other  times 

•i  • 

openly  affifted  and  fupported  by  the  other 
f)Owers  of  Europe^  who  envied  or  dreaded 
the  greatnefs,  which  Spain  had  attained  to 
by  the  peace  of  Canibray. 

Many  obfervations  might  be  made  oh  this 
detail  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  diftur- 
bancesih  the  Low  Countries;  ohe  is  rnofi  ob-* 
vious,  which  is :  That  the  impofing  taxes 
and  introducing  troops  into  the  country^ 
when  a  general  peace  made  both  unneceffary. 
Were  the  firft  grounds  of  difeontent,  which 
was  fermented  by  eftablifhing  bifhopricks 
and  judicatures,  unknown  to  the  antient  laws 
and  cuftoms,  and  queftioning  at  the  fame 
time  thofe  rights  and-  charters  which  the 
people  claimed  from  their  former  princes  j 
but  that  the  general  uneafincfs,  occafioned 
by  this  conduct,  might  have  been  eafily  ap¬ 
pealed,  if  the  miftakes  in  government  Ivad 

E  been 


f-teen  corrcAed  in  time:  The  dutcheis  of 
Parma,  wife  and  mod'-rate  in  her  dirpofi- 
tion,  advifed  it ;  but  the  cardinal  de  Gran¬ 
ville,  thinking  his  reputation  for  integrity, 
lagacity  and  knowledge,  depended  on  the 
prolecution  of  thofe  meafures  he  had  for¬ 
merly  advifed,  firenuoullyoppofed  every  mi¬ 
tigation,  and  inffled  on  the  vigorous  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  edidts. — This  violence  the 
times  would  not  bear — and  therefore  the  lofs 
oi  the  United  Provinces,  with  their  extenfive 
and  beneficial  trade,  muft  be  imputed  to  this 
one  m  n. 

A  ferious  confideration  of  this  remarkabfe 
event  in  Ifilfory  ought  to  alarm  thofe,  who 
now  Icem  eagerly  bent  to  drive  things  to  ex¬ 
tremities.  But  perhaps,  however  paflionate 
they  may  appear  in  fpeech,  they  are  in  their 
own  natures  timorous,  and  would  be  fearful 
of  anfvvcring  for  the  efiedts  and  confequences 
of  thofe  violent  councils  which  they  give 
to  others.  Should  this  be  the  cafe,  tiaeir 
condudl  mud  be  imputed  to  the  rage  and  in¬ 
dignation  of  party  and  difappointed  cii  j  1  L)i 
tion.  It  is  ill  vain  th  en  we  trouble  ourfel'.  es 
with  fuch  men,  but  let  us  rather  apply  to 
thofe  whofe  principles  are  founded  on  li-  , 
bcrty,  and  are  guided  by  moderation  ;  and 
thofe  who  have  inclination  as  well  as  abili¬ 
ties  to  extricate  this  kingdom  and  its  domi- 
nions  from  their  prefcnt  confufion  and  mi- 
ierabie  condition. 
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The  difcontent  and  uneafinefs,  fo  nniver- 
fal  amongil  his  Majefly’s  fuhjedls  in  Norrh- 
America,  cannot  but  have  the  word:  eltedls 
on  the  intercds  of  both  countries  ;  it  would 
therefore  be  the  lioneftpartof  all  thefubjeds, 
on  both  lides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  endeavour 
to  appeafe  the  prefent  ferment :  For  Cioukl 
it  be  inereafed,  or  even  be  kept  up  to  thepitch 
it  now  is  at,  the  confctjuences  will  be  moll 
ruinous.  If  it  anfes  from  the  Ipint  of  ab- 
folute  indepcndance,  that  fpirit  ouglit  to  be 
checked  ;  but  if  from  an  injudicious  con- 
dud  andhardand  undefervcd  treatment  from 
this  country,  that  condud  and  treatment 
ought  to  be  changed.  - 

The  loyalty  of  tlie  American  colonies,  has, 
till  very  lately,  been  unimpeached ;  they 
have  diligently  laboured  for  you  in  peace,  and 
zealoiifiy  co-operated  with  you  in  war  ;  de- 
feended  from  this  country,  they  have  the 
drongcid  attachment  toitj  and  clofcly  con- 
neded  With  it,  all  their  produce  centers 
here;  they  glory  in  the  fame  king,  have  the 
fame  religion,  and  claim  a  rightm  ti^e  lame 
liberties.  Thefe  are  firong  motives  of  af- 
fedion  to  you, but  thould  thefe  tics  be  loofen- 
ed,  the  difHculty  of  fucceeding  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  ofindependency  is  fo  grcat,\hat  nothing 

but  the  m  otl  unhappy  times  can  force  tiiciu 
to  venture  on  it;  but,  I  mud  confefs,  the 
bed  fecurity  this  country  can  have  of  the 
obedience  of  the  Americans,  is  their  con- 
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vi<ftion  of  yourgood intentions  towards  them) 
for  del'pair  will  give  fupernatural  ftrength. 

Wc  ak  as  they  really  are,  fhould  ever  their 
fidelity  be  fliaken,  they  will  foon  become 
•firong  by  the  malicious  affillance  of  your-  ri-- 
val  neighbours,  who  will  offer  their  fervice 
witheagernefs  to  your  revolting  fubjeits,  and 
then  contending  with  the  powers  of  Europe, 
and  with  enemies  ftill  more  hoflile,  becaufe, 
actuated  bydelpair,  the  event  will  be  dopbt- 
fuL 

However,  the  imagination  of  thofe  peo¬ 
ple,  who  think  that  America  will  one  day 
pr  other  be  independant  of  Great-Britain,  is 
certainly  npt  groundlefs. 

But  this  is  no  fullicient  reafon  for  fear, 
for  this  indepeqdance  can  hardly  be 
brought  about  until  feme  general  calamity 
falls  on  Europe,  or  the  protedliqn  which  the 
colonies  now  claim  from  their  feveral  mother 
countries,  is  denied,  or  unable  tq  be  given 
from  the  particular  difbreffes  at  honie, 
power  is  fqbjed:  tp  change )  it  is  the  natural 
courfe  of  things.  The  grandeur  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  annihilated,  and  this  ill- 
and,  formerly  a  province  m  it,  and  looked 
upon  as  almoft  out  of  the  w'orld,  has  a  great¬ 
er  dominion  than  Rome  ever  prided  itfelf  in, 

and  is  now  the  centre  of  riches  and  autho- 

» 

rity.  May  it  ever  continue  fo!  Nothing  but 
Us  own  bad  policy  can  prevent  it,  the  feat 
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jsf  evils  may  produce  them,  as  the  dread  of 
death  frequently  puts  a  period  to  life. 

There  are  indeed  a  fct  of  men,  who  from 
dullnefs  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  or  from  pride,  alhamed  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  them,  talk  of  what  we, 
for  fuch  is  their  language,  have  done  for 
them ;  what  money  ive  have  fpent ;  what 
blood  we  have  lavillaed  ;  and  what  trouble 
we  have  had  in  eftablifhing  and  protcTing 
them  to  this  day  ;  and  after  a  thoiuand  luch 
felf  applaufes,  declaiming  again;!  the  ba.rc- 
nefs  ingratitude  and  rebellion  or  an  obfti- 
jnate,  fenfclefs  and  abandoned  fet  of  con- 
vidls,  declare,  if  they  had  the  government, 
they  wouldr— they  know  not  what  thev 
would — Thefe  therelore  fo  prefuming  and 
uninformed,  it  mufl  be  confelfed,  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  acknowledging  only  tde  authority  of 
the  parliament  of  Great-Britain,  difciaiin 
even  now  all  fubordination. 

The  duties  of  a  morlier  country  and  its 
colonies  are  reciprocal ;  the  one  experts  en¬ 
couragement  and  protedtion,  and  the  other 
claims  and  fecures  to  it  felf  every  advantage 
that  an  exteniive  commerce  can  produce.  I 
will  not  make  any  comparifon  between 
Great-Britain  and  her  Arnerican  fettlements, 
or  fay  which  of  them  has  been  moft  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  difeharge  of  their  feveral  duties. 
It  Would  ir  .rate  perhaps  one  tide  or  other  ; 
and  this  is  not  nty  inclination  or  defign,  but 
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the  Americans  ought  not  to  be  accufed  of 
ingratitude,  the  exports  and  imports  of 
Great-Britain  will  free  them  from  thatcharge. 
If  it  is  expeded  they  fhould  for  tlie  future 
proted  themfelves,  it  will,  I  am  afraid,  give 
them  at  lead;  that  independance  of  mind, 
which  a  man,  who  hopes  for  no  favours,  ge¬ 
nerally  has.  It  is  poflible  indeed  they  may 
feel  your  coolnefs  towards  them  in  a  worfe 
light :  for  recolleding  the  immenfe  fums  of 
money  you  have  fpent  in  the  defence  of  the 
Germans,  Dutch,  and  Portuguefe,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  almofl;  all  the  other  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  they  think  they  have  an  equal  right  to 
your  protedion. 

You  have  entered,  fay  they,  into  the  wars 
of  thefe  aliens  to  fupport  a  fanciful  balance 
of  power ,  and  that  too  with  a  profulion  of 
blood  and  money  which  has  aftonifhed  Eu¬ 
rope;  but  repine  at,  and  grudge  the  expence 
of  defending  your  brethren,  and  your  ef- 
fential  commercial  interefls  in  America.  It 
is  perhaps  dirHcult  for  an  Englifliman  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  condud  upon  the  common 
principles  which  aduate  the  world;  but 

the  Americans  Imagine  they  fee  the  grounds 
of  it. 

The  minidry  of  Great  Britain,  they  fay, 
being  taken  up  with  the  more  arduous  af¬ 
fairs  of  Germany,  and  the  druggies  of  par¬ 
ties  at  home,  negleded  America  ;  the  value 
of  which  was  unknown  until  France  gave 

you 
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you  an  idea  of  it,  by  endeavouring  to  take 
it  from  you.  This  roufed  the  Britiih  nation, 
who,  immediately  feeing  its  importance, 
thought  ea  negleSla  civitas  jlare  non  pojjit. 
The  war,  thus  undertaken  for  the  defence 
of  your  elTential  interefts,  was  profecuted 
with  vigor,  and  its  confequential  fuccefs  gave 
you  a  right  to  demand  much  more  than  the 
original  objedls  of  it.  The  Americans,  who 
had  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  as  in 
a  public  caufe  they  were  bound  to,  flattered 
themfelves  that  the  peace  would  have  en¬ 
abled  them  to  recover  their  ftrength,  by  ef- 
tablifliing  and  extending  their  trade,  which 
had  been  almoft  ruined  during  the  courfe  of 
the  war ;  but  unhappily  for  them,  fcarce  had 
hoflilities  ceafed  againfl;  France  and  Spain, 
the  declared  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  but 
the  cry  was — Intus  est  Hostis. 

We  at  once  became  feized  with  fear  and 
jealoufy  of  our  fellow  fubjedts  in  America  ; 
for,  viewinga  map  made  on  a  large  fcale,  we 
found  them  feated  on  an  extenflve  continent, 
which,  we  heard,  nature  had  done  much  for, 
and  which  we  dreaded,  leaf!  time  fhould 
eflablhh  into  an  empire  of  dangerous  con- 
fequence  :  we  faid  we  had  ruined  ourfelvss 
for  the  fake  of  America,  which  would  one 
day  or  other  be  the  fcourge  of  Europe  ;  and 
that  the  blood  we  had  fhed  would  nourifli  a 
viper,  which  would  fl:ing  us  to  death.  Thus, 
jealous  of  our  fellow  fubjefls,  we  repented 
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cf  what  we  had  done ;  and,  fearful  of  the 
ftrength  which  fecurity  from  future  encroach¬ 
ments  would  naturally  increafe,  it  was  de¬ 
termined,  fay  the  Americans,  to  keep  the 
colonies  in  that  kind  of  dependance  which 
is  occafioned  by  weaknefs  and  poverty,  and 
not  in  that  fubordination  and  obedience 
which  arifes  from  gratitude  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  duties  of  children  to  parents. 

It  is  this  fyftem  of  policy,  founded  on  onf  - 
jealouly  and  diftruft,  that  is  the  ground  of 
the  prefent  difeonteftt  in  America;  for  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  jea- 
louly  and  dillruft  on  one  fide,  fhould  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  other  the  fame  bad  and  illiberal 
qualities,  to  the  interruption  of  the  mofi:  cor¬ 
dial  friendthip,  and  breach  of  the  itrongeft 
duties* 

It  is  to  this  policy  they  impute  the  min’ 
of  the  Spanifli  trade,  by  the  royal  navy  of 
Great  Britain  ading  in  the  fpirit  of  thcGuarda 
Coftas  of  Spain*  It  is  true  indeed  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  this  condud  was  feen  when  we 
.  found  it  mufi  ultimately  affed  oUrfelvesj 
and',  therefore,  though  the  ad  is  ftill  in 
force,  the  execution  of  it  is  fufpended  ;  but 
the  condition  of  the  Americans  is  bad  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  blow  aimed  at  them,  took 
place  f  and  the  dagger  remaining  rankles  in 
^he  w'ound. 

The  rumour  of  quartering  foldiers  on  pri¬ 
vate- houfes,  on  the  fiale  pka  of  neceffity, 
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which  may  be  urged,  and  generally  is  fo,  to 
juftify  the  worft  actions ;  tlie  eredting  of  civil 
law  courts  ;  the  eftablifliing  of  an  army, 
when  all  danger  of  an  enemy  is  removed  ; 
the  reafons  which  are  generally  urged  for 
laying  taxes  on  the  colonies,  namely,  that 
the  war  w'as  undertaken  on  their  account ; 
that  Great  Britain  is  exhaufted,  and  that 
America  is  enriched  by  it,  and  therefore 
ought  to  pay  its  proportionate  fliare,  have 
alarmed  them  greatly,  and  given  them  fears 
which  make  them  jealous  of  every  ftep  you 
take.  They  infill,  if  ever  Great  Britain  had 
'  a  war  peculiarly  her  own,  the  lafl  was ;  her 
clTential  and  not  fanciful  interefls  being  deep¬ 
ly  concerned  in  it  ;  and  that  it  was  as  little 
undertaken  for  America,  as  that  you  fent 
forces  to  Portugal  for  the  fake  of  that  king¬ 
dom  :  they  deny  that  Great  Britain  was  ex- 
handed  by  it,  notwithftanding  her  pretended, 
or  even  real  want  of  money :  the  pretended 
want  was  raifed  by  the  clamour  of  party  and 
dock-jobbers,  and  the  real  one  was  owing, 
not  to  a  decay,  but  increafe  of  trade,  which 
your  unparalleled  fuccefsoccafioned,  demand¬ 
ed  greater  capitals  than  ufual.  They  declare 
they  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmod  they 
were  able  ;  that  their  public  and  private 
debts,  and  the  dedrudion  of  their  inhabi¬ 
tants,  diew  it  ;  and  that  as  they  are  obliged 
,to  confume  the  manufadlures  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  they  adually,  though  not  named  by 
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the  parliament,  pay  every  tax  which  is  laid 
on  Great  Britain. 

I  mention  thefe  grounds  of  their  pre- 

fent  uneafinefs  without  any  endeavour  to 

^  _ 

flaew  their  reafonablenefs  ;  but  I  muft  beg 
leave  to  infift,  though  it  fliould  be  allowed, 
the  war  was  undertaken  merely  for  the  fake 
of  the  Americans,  and  that  they  had  not 
contributed  one  farthing  to  its  expence,  yet 
that  laying  taxes  on  them  is  contrary  to 
found  policy,  and  the  objedt:  Great  Britain 
had  in  view  in  eftablifliing  colonies. 

The  firft  conquefts  and  acquihtions  made 
by  the  Romans,  were  made,  like  thofe  of 
the  Tartars,  in  a  fpirit  of  union,  who  adopt- 
iiur  or  blendinp’  themfelves  with  thole 
whom  they  had  lately  fubdued,  nxt  tneir 
foundation  on  the  firm  bafis  of  one  infepa- 
rable  intereft. 

.  But  as  foon  as  the  Romans  found  their 
empire  fufliciently  ftrengthened  to  enable 
them  to  adl  offenfively,  to  the  difturbance  of 
the  whole  world,  they  poured  their  armies 
into  all  quarters,  and  conquered  it,  for  the 
purpofes  of  avarice,  and  ambition.  The  ob- 
iedfs  they  had  in  their  view  were,  the  glory 
of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  plunder  ot 
the  reft  of  mankind,  for  the  foie  benefit  of 
the  Roman  people. 

The  colonies  eftablifhed  by  the  modern 
European  nations,  in  uncultivated  and  un¬ 
civilized  countries,  have  had  two -apparent 

views ; 
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views;  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Chrlftian 
religion,  and  increafe  of  dominion.  Thefe 
objedls  are  generally  fet  forth  in  all  their 
commiflions  and  charters,  and  the  firft  of 
them  ^  was  implouflv  alTertcd  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  to  fandlify  the  moll:  dreadful  inhu- 
manlty ;  the  reft  of  the  European  nations 
have  had  more  religion,  than  to  make  ule 
of  the  fword,  to  inculcate  the  doftrine  of 
the  true  God.  England  in  particular  hath 
adted  ,in  this  refped  with  real  wifdom  and 
piety. 

The  extention  of  dominion,  the  other 
objedt  which  the  European  nations  had  in 
view  in  eftablifhing  colonies,  feems,  con- 
fiderin'g  the  times  when  they  were  under¬ 
taken,  to  imply  the  extention  of  arbitrary 
power  j  for  the  kings  of  Europe  then  pol- 
feffed,  or  claimed,  the  moft  abfolutc  autho¬ 
rity  ;  all  acquifitions  therefore,  however 
made,  belonged  peculiarly  to  them  ;  colo¬ 
nies  in  particular,  being  undertaken  by  com- 
iniffions  from  them,  feem  to  have  been 
originally  eftablifhed  for  their  ufe  and  be¬ 
nefit  ;  and  fo  perhaps,  confidering  the  fpi- 
rit  of  our  laws  at  that  time,  they  really 
would  have  been,  even  in  this  country,  if 
the  nature  of  our  government  had  not 
changed,  or  our  fovereigns  had  not  divefted 
themfelves  of  thofe  powers,  which  the  com¬ 
mon  laws  of  the  land  gave  them  over  new 
acquifitions. 
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Blit  as  Epgliflimen  could  not  be  allured 
to  leave  their  native  homes,  to  labour  in  un¬ 
cultivated  countries,  without  a  full  fecurity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  liberties,  which 
they  had  a  ripht  to  from  birth,  the  fulleft 
aflurances  and  mofi;  ample  conceffions  were 
made  to  the  adventurers,  for  their  encourapcr 
merit  in  fo  arduous  an  undertaking. 

By  thefe  charters  and  grants  the  fettlers 
of  the  New  World  were  as  free,  when  they 
eroded  the  x4t]antic,  as  they  had  been  in  this 
idand  ;  but  as  new-difeovered  countries  and 
acquifitiens  w^ere  the  immediate  property  of 
the  crown,  and  confequently  fubjeft  to  its 
immediate  government,  the  liberties  which 
the  inhabitants  of  them  enjoyed,  it  is 
pretended,  mud:  be  conddered  as  mere 
concedions  from  the  crown,  and  not 
as  they  are  in  this  country,  indepen¬ 
dant  thereof,  and  coeval  with  preroga¬ 
tive  itfelf  j  but  diould  this  be  the  cafe,  the 
liberties  of  the  colonies  cannot  be  infringed, 
for  the  crown  has  parted  with  all  means 
ofoppredion,  by  granting  them  every  right 
for  the  lupport  of  civil  liberty,  which  this 
country  enjoys ;  and  as  thefe  grants  and 
fuppofed  concedions  have  been  made  vo¬ 
luntarily,  for  the  eneouragement  of  a  brave 
and  laborious  people,  they  mud:  have  at 
ead  as  much  force  and  validity,  as  thofe 
which  have  been  extorted  and  demanded  in 
the  field  of  battle. 


The  extenfion  of  dominion  therefore, 
which  is  one  of  the  expreffed  objedls  of  our 
eftablifhina:  colonies,  cannot  mean  an  un- 
controuled  power  over  {laves,  but  a  domi¬ 
nion  founcied  on  freedom  ;  and  not  founded 
for  the  purpofes  of  ambition  and  vain  glory 
of  a  monarch,  or  a  partial  regard  to  this  or 
that  country,  but  for  the  eftablidiment  and 
extention  of  the  commerce  of  the  Briti{]i 
dominions. 

Here  then  is  an  effential  dilference,  be¬ 
tween  the  colonies  eftablillied  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  and  the  countries  which  were,  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Romans ;  the  firft  were  com- 
pofed  of  freemen,  leaving  their  native 
homes  to  extend  its  commerce  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good;  the  latter  went  over  nations  for 
the  fake  of  plunder  and  v.ain  glory  :  the  re¬ 
turns  which  one  country  claimed  from 
thofe,  which  were  fuhjecfl  to  it,  were  tri¬ 
bute  and  fervility;  but  that  which  the  other 
hath  generally  expedled,  are  a  liberal  obe¬ 
dience,  filial  aftcdlion,  and  thofe  advantages 
which  the  balance  of  trade  giv^es,  for  the 
benefit  of  both  countries  ;  I  fay  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  both  countries,  becaufe  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  being  enriched  and  ftrengthened  by  it, 
is  better  enabled  to  give  that  protedlion 
which  the  colonies  have  a  right  to  expeft 
from  her. 

The  Romans  adled  confidently  when  they 
'  treated  the  conquered  provinces  with  rapa¬ 
city 


city  ahd  infolence  for  not  being  compofed 
of  Romans,  but  of  aliens  and  enemies  to 
the  Roman  name  ;  they  were  fubjedt  to  the 
will  of  the  conquerors ;  Rome  was  itfelf 
alone;  and  therefore,  difregarding  the  com¬ 
mon  rights  of  mankind,  fhe  endeavoured 
to  lubdue  and  plundcJr  the  reft  of  the  world 
for  her  foie  aggrandizement. 

But  the  condudl  of  Great  Britain  ought 
to  proceed  on  different  principles  ;  for  as 
its  colonies  are  compofed  of  Englifhmen 
and  freemen,  they  ought  to  be  treated  as 
lucli — the  interefls  of  the  mother  countries, 
and  its  colonies,  are  infeperable — no  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  benefit  of  one  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other  ought  to  be  admitted  ;  and  their 
mutual  advantage  can  be  obtained  by 
the  fources  of  trade,  enriching  the  feveral 
channels  through  which  it  flows. 

It  is  then  by  trade  that  Great  Biv 
tain,  afting  in  a  fpirit  oi^true  policy,  will 
endeavour  to  draw  the  wealth  and  produce 
of  America  to  herfelf ;  all  other  methods 
will  deftroy  the  object  for  which  the  colo- 
iiies  were  eftablifhed.  If  the  Americans 
indeed,  poflefled  of  valuable  mines  of  gold 
and  lilvcr,  or  a  lucrative  commerce,  flill  re¬ 
tained  more  than  the  ballance  of  trade  drew 
Irom  them,  Great  Britain  might,  perhaps, 
conliftently  with  felf-intereft,  take  the  over¬ 
plus.  But'  the  fad:  is  otherwife,  all  their 
gains  an.d  produce  now  centers  here  in  the 
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Way  of  trade^  and  therefore  the  fyfteni  of 
taxing  them  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  the 
real  benefit  of  the  nation  in  general,  though 
it  may  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient. — The  Treafury  may  fwell  a  little, 
but  commerce  will  fhrink  to  nothing. 

But  it  is  better  for  the  nation,  that  the 
riches  of  the  Americans  (if  they  have  any) 
fliould  pafs  through  the  accompting-houfes 
of  the  merchants  of  London,  than  be  paid 
in  at  his  Majefty's  Exchequer  at  Whitehall. 
A  minifter  will  propagate  a  difterent  doc¬ 
trine  ^  he  may,  perhaps,  wifli  to  make  the 
colonies  a  convenient  property,  to  lupply 
his  want  or  popularity  or  knowledge  in  the 
refources  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  reafbns  may 
be  given  by  him  for  this  kind  of  policy,  fuf- 
ficient  to  impofe  on  the  generality  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  probable  the  Americans  will 
never  be  fatisfied  with  the  exertion  of  this 
kind  of  power,  and  fubmitting  to  it  with 
reludfance,  will  reject  it  whenever  they  arc 
able.  And,  Indeed,  however  ready  wc  may 
be  to  eafe  ourfelves  by  taxing  them,  and 
reaping  apparent  emolument  at  their  cx- 
pence,  W'e  (hall  foon  repent  of  our  partia¬ 
lity  ;  for  however  weak  and  wicked  a  luture 
minifter  may  be  if  this  fyftem  is  adopted 
and  purfued,  the  fpirit  of  liberty  will  exert 
itfelf  in  vain  againft  him  ;  for  pretending 
hereby  to  fecure  the  dependency  ot  America, 
he  will  himfeif  become  independent  of  the 

Com- 
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Commons  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  eafc  and 
hicility  with  which  he  will  raife  the  necef- 
fory  fupplies. 

Cromwell,  though  an  arbitrary  ruler, 
and  Charles  the  lid,  a  neceflitous  Prince, 
purfued,  in  this  rcfpc(ft,  the  true  interefts 
of  Great  Britain ;  lor  notwithftanding  the 
extravagance  of  the  one,  and  defpotifm  of 
the  other,  they  plainly  faw,  that  real  power, 
and  fubflantial  and  permanent  wealth,  could 
only  be  attained  through  the  channels  of’ 
commerce,  and  that  there  would  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  fund  eftablillied  for  diffipation  and 
corruption,  and  the  higheft  power  exer- 
cifed,  by  rendering  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
fubfervient  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  therefore 
Cromwell  had  the  fagacity  to  plan,  and 
Charles  the  good  fenfe  to  adopt  the  famous 
aB  of  7iavtgationy  which  the  Briti&  colonies 
have  to  this  time  dutifully  and  implicitly 
obeyed  :  for  though  it  has  reduced  them  to 
a  kind  of  political  (lavery,  yet  being  founded 
on  the  foundeft  policy,  they  have  fubmitted 
to  it  with  chearfulnefs  and  affedtion  to  this 
country;  and  fo  long  as  they  do  fo,  you  need 
no  other  evidence  of  your  fovereignty  over 
them ;  for  let  any  one  confider  the  nature 
of  it,  and  he  will  find  it  the  ftrongeft  mark  , 
and  badge  of  fubferviency  and  dependence. 

Let  then  the  mutual,  which  is  the  real 
intereft  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colo¬ 
nies,  be  promoted,  by  conftantly  purfuing 
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the  true  objed  for  which  the  latter  were  cf- 
tabliflaed,  and  let  us  not  cut  down  the  tree 
to  get  at  the  fruit.  Let  us  Jlroke  and  not  Jlab 
the  co’io^  for  her  milk,  and  not  her  blood,  can 
gt^oe  us  real  nourifmesit  and  jlrength  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe,  let  the  fpirit  of  the  aSl  of  na^ 
ingation  (for  found  policy  has  long  fince 
varied  from  the  letter)  be  dridly  adhered 
to ;  and  then,  however  flouriilaing  the  com¬ 
merce  of  America  may  become,  either  by 
its  own  edorts,  or  by  the  judicious  encou¬ 
ragements  and  bounties  given  by  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  whole  advantage  thereof  mud;  ulti¬ 
mately  center  here,  and  that  without  dif- 
content  and  difturbances,  to  the  honour  and 
fatisfadion  of  his  Majefty,  and  promotion 
I  of  the  public  good. 
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S  I  R, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  to  addrefs  you,  as  the  author  of 
The  Regulations  lately  made  concerning  the  Colonics, 
‘‘  and  the  Taxes  impofed  upon  them,  confidcrcd.”  It  is  not 
to  the  man,  whoever  you  are,  that  I  addrefs  mylelf ;  but  it  is 
to  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  which,  according  to  the  light  I 
view  it  in,  endeavours  to  fix  fhaclcles  upon  the  Anierkcm  colo-^ 
nies:  flvackles  which,  however  nicely  polilhed,  can  by  no 
.means  fit  eafy  upon  men,  who  have  juit  fentiments  of  their 
own  rights  and  liberties. 

You  have,  indeed,  brought  this  trouble  upon  yourfelf 
for  you  fay,  that  many  ficps  have  been  lately  taken  by  the 
miniftry,  to  cement  and  perfect  the  neccilary  connection 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-kingdom,  v/hich 
every  man  who  is  fmcerely  intercited  in  w'hat  is  intcrefling 
to  his  country,  will  anxioufly  confidcr  the  propriety  of, 
will  enquire  into  the  information,  and  canvafs  the  princi- 
pies  upon  which  they  have  been  adopted;  and  w'ill  be 
ready  to  applaud  what  has  been  wxll  done,  condemn  what 
has  been  done  amifs,  and  fuggelt  any  emendations,  im- 
provements,  or  additions,  v/hich  may  be  v/ithin  his  know- 
ledge,  and  occur  to  his  reflection.” 

Encouraged  therefore  by  fo  candid  an  invitation,  I  have 
undertaken  to  examine,  wdth  an  honeft  plainnefs  and  free¬ 
dom,  v/hether  the  miniftry,  by  impofing  taxes  upon  the  co¬ 
lonics  by  authority  of  parliament,  have  purfued  a  w^ife  and 
falutary  plan  of  government,  or  wdiethcr  they  have  exerted 
pernicious  and  dcltrudtivc  acts  of  pow'cr. 

i  pretend  not  to  concern  myfelf  with  the  regulations  lately 
rrjad",  to  encoura<jc  population  in  the  new  acquifitions  ;  time 
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can  only  determine,  whether  the  reafons  upon  which  they 
have  been  founded,  arc  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  trade  and 
found  policy,  or  not.  Ho.wever,  I  will  venture  to  obferve, 
that  if  the  moft  powerful  inducement  towards  peopling  thofe 
acquifitions,  Js  to  arife  from  the  expedlation  of  a  confHtution 
to  be  cflabliliicd  in  tnem,  hmilar  to  the  other  royal  govern¬ 
ment,  in  America^  it  muft  be  a  ftrong  circumflance,  in  my 
opinion,  againfl:  their  being  fettled  by  EfigltJ])?nen^  or  even  by 
foreigners^  who  do  not  live  under  the  moil:  defp  tic  govern¬ 
ment  ;  fince,  upon  your  principles  of  colony-government, 
fuch  a  conffitution  will  not  be  worth  their  acceptance. 

^  he  queftion  is,  v/hethcr  the  colonies  are  reprefented  in 
the  Brltijh  parliament,  or  not  ?  You  affirm  it  to  be  an  indu- 
bitable  fa6f  that  they  are  reprefented,  and  from  thence  you  in¬ 
fer  a  right  in  the  parliament  to  impofc  taxes  of  every  kind 
upon  them.  You  do  not  infill:  upon  the  povjer^  but  upon  the 
rjgnt  of  parliament,  to  impofe  taxes  upon  the  colonies.  This 
is  certainly  a  very  proper  diflindtion ;  as  right  and  power  have 
very  different  meanings,  and  convey  very  different  ideas  :  for 
had  you  told  us  that  the  parliament  of  Greeit-Britain  have 
foiuer^  by  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  kingdom,  to  impofe 
taxes,  and  to  raife  contributions  upon  the  colonies,  I  fhould 
not  have  prefumed  to  difputc  the  point  with  you  ;  but  as  you 
inflfl:  upon  the  right  only,  I  mufi:  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you 
in  opinion,  and  ihall  give, my  reafons  for  it. 

But  I  muff  flrfl:  recapitulate  your  arguments  in  fupport  of 
this  right  in  the  parliament.  You  fay,  ‘‘  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  do  not  indeed  choofe  members  of  parliament,  nei- 
ther  are  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Britain  eledfors  ;  for 
the  right  of  eledfion  is  annexed  to  certain  fpccies  of  pro- 
petty,  to  peculiar  franchifes,  and  to  inhabitancy  in  fome 
particular  places.  But  thefe  deferiptions  comprehend  only 
a  very  fmall  part  of  the  lands,  the  property  and  people  of 
Britain  ;  all  copyhold,  all  leafehold  eilates  tinder  the 
‘‘  crown,  under  the  church,  or  under  private  perfons,  though 
for  terms  ever  fo  long ;  all  landed  property,  in  fhort,  that 
is  not  freehold,  and  all  monied  property  whatfoever,  are 
excluded.  The  pofleffors  of  thefe  have  no  votes  in  the 
‘‘  elcdbon  of  members  of  parliament ;  women,  and  perfons 
under  age,  be  their  property  ever  fo  large,  and  all  of  it 
freehold,  have  none  :  the  merchants  of  London^  a  nume- 
rous  and  refpcdfable  body  of  men,  whofe  opulence 
exceeds  ail  that  America  can  colledl ;  the  proprietors  of  that 
V  vafl  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  public  funds  ;  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Leeds^  of  Blalifax^  of  Birmingham^  and  of  Man- 
chejier^  tow’ns  that  are  each  of  them  larger  than  the  largeft, 
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in  the  plantations ;  many  of  IclTer  note,  that  are  incorpo- 
rated  ;  and  that  great  corporation,  the  Eaji- India  company, 
whofe  rights  over  fhe  countries  they  pofl'cls,  fall  very  little 
fhort  of  ibvercignty,  and  whofe  trades  and  whofe  fleets  are 
fufflicient  to  conlfitute  them  a  maritime  power,  are  all  in 
the  fame  circumftances  :  and  yet  are  they  not  reprefented 
in  parliament  ?  Is  their  vafl:  property  fubjeef  to  taxation 
without  their  confent  ?  Are  they  all  arbitrarily  bound  by 
laws  to  which  they  have  not  agreed  ?  The  colonies  are 
exadtly  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  all  Britijh  fuhjccfs  are  really 
in  the  fame;  none  are  adlually,  all  are  virtually,  repre¬ 
fented  in  parliament  :  for  every  member  of  parliament  flts 
in  the  houfe,  not  as  a  reprefentativc  of  his  own  conllitu- 
ents,  but  as  one  of  that  augufl:  afiembly  by  which  all  the 
commons  of  Great-Britain  aie  reprefented/' 

This  is  the  fum  of  what  you  advance,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
parliamentary  declamation,  to  prove,  that  the  colonies  are  re¬ 
prefented  in  parliament,  and  therefore  fubjedt  to  their  tax¬ 
ation  ;  but  notwithftanding  this  way  of  rcafonitig,  I  cannot 
comprehend,  how  men,  who  are  excluded  from  voting  at  the 
eledtion  of  members  of  parliament,  can  be  reprefented  in  that 
aflembly ;  or  how  thofe,  who  arc  eledled,  do  not  fit  in  the 
houfe  as  reprefentatives  of  their  conftituents.  Thefe  afler- 
tions  appear  to  me  not  only  paradoxical,  but  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Englijh  conftiturion. 

To  illuftrate  this  important  difquifition,  I  conceive  we 
mufl:  recur  to  the  civil  conffitution  of  England,  and  from 
thence  deduce  and  afeertain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people,  at  the  firlf  eflablifhment  of  the  government,  and  dif- 
cover  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  them  from  time 
to  time  ;  and  it  is  from  the  laws  of  tlie  kingdom,  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  we  are  to  fhow 
the  obligation  every  member  of  the  hate  is  under,  to  pay 
obedience  to  its  inlfitutions.  From  thefe  principles  I  ihall 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  inhabitants  o’i  Britain^  who  have 
no  vote  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  arc  not 
reprefented  in  that  allcnibly,  and  yet  that  they  owe  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  parliament,  wliich,  as  to  them,  are  conhitu- 
tional,  and  not  arbitrary.  As  to  the  colonies,  I  Ihall  confi- 
dcr  them,  afterwards. 

Nov/  it  is  a  fadf,  as  certain  as  hihory  can  make  it,  that 
the  prefent  civil  conllituti'jii  of  England  derives  its  original 
from  thofe  Saxons^  who,  coming  over  to  the  afliflance  of  the 
Britons^  in  the  time  of  their  king  Voriigern^  made  rhemfeivcs 
mailers  of  the  kingdom,  and  elLiMifhcd  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  it,  fimilar  to  that  they  had  been  accuftomed'  to  live 
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imd€T  in  their  native  country^;  as  fimilar,  at  leaft,  as  tW 
difference  of  their  fituation  and  circumflances  would  permit. 
I'his  government,  like  that  from  whence  they  came,  was 
founded  upon  principles  of  the  moft  perfect  Kberty  :  the  con- 
ijuercd  lands  were  divided  among  the  individuals,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rank  they  held  in  the  nation  b  and  every  free¬ 
man,  that  IS,  evciy  fieeholder,  was  a  member* of  their  witti— 
nagemot,  or  parliament  ||.  The  other  part  of  the  nation,  or 
the  non-proprietors  of  land,  were  of  little  eftimation  §. 
1  hey,  as  in  Gcrnmny^  were  cither  fiaves,  mere  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  or  freedmen  ;  who,  beino-  of  fo¬ 
reign  cxtradlion,  had  been  manumitted  by  their  maft^s,  and 
were  excluded  from  the  high  privilege  of  having  a  fliare  in 
the  admimdration  of  the  commonwealth,  unlefs  they  became 
proprietors  of  land  (which  they  might  obtain  by  purchafe  or 
donation),  and  in  that  cafe  they  had  a  right  to  fit  with  the 
freemen  in  the  parliament  or  fovereign  legillature  of  the  ftate.. 

How  long  this  right  of  being  perfonally  prefent  in  the  par- 
jiament  continued,  or  when  the  culfom  of  fending  repre- 
fentatives  to  this  great  council  of  the  nation,  was  firft  intro¬ 
duced,  cannot  be  determined  with  precifion  ;  but  let  the  cuf- 
tom  of  reprefentation  be  introduced  when  it  will,  it  is  certain 
that  every  fieeman,  or,  which  was  the  fame  thing  in  the  eye 
of  the  confti|ution,  every  freeholder  J,  had  a  right  to  vote  at 
the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  and  therefore  might 
be  faid,  with  great  propriety,  to  be  prefent  in  that  affembly, 
cither  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by  reprefentation.  This  right  of 
ejection  in  the  freeholders,  is  evident  from  the  ftatute  iff 
Hen.  5.  ch.  iff,  which  limits  the  right  of  election  to  thofe 
freeholders  only  who  are  refident  in  the  counties  the  day  of 
the  date  of  the  writ  of  eledfion  ;  but  yet  every  refident  free¬ 
holder  indifcriminately,  let  his  freehold  be  ever  fo  fmall,  had* 
a  right  to  vote  at  the  eledion  of  knights  for  his  county,  fo 
that  they  were  adlually  reprefented  :  and  this  right  of  eledfion 
continued  until  it  was  taken  away  by  the  ftatute  8th  Hen.  6. 
ch.  7.  from  thofe  freeholders  who  had  not  a  clear  freehold 
eftatc  of  forty  ffiliings  by  the  year  at  the  leaft. 

Now  this  ftatute  was  df  privative  of  the  right  of  thofe  free¬ 
holders  who  came  within  the  defeription  of  it ;  but  of  whaf 
did  it  deprive  them,  if  they  were  reprefented,  notwithftand- 

^  Petyt's  Rights  of  the  Com.  Brady  s  Comp.  Hijh  Rapin. 
Squire'' s  Inquiry.  .  > 

f  Lecfar  de  Bell.  Gall.  Racitiis  de  Ger??i.  c.  28.  TdempW s 
M'lfc.  |j  'Tacitus  de  Germ.  i:.  ii,  §  Ibid.  c.  2^* 
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their  right  of  eleftion  was  taken  from  them  ?  The  mere 
aa  of  voting  was  nothing,  of  no  value,  if  they  were  rep re^ 
fented  as  conftitutionally  without  it  as  with  it  :  but  when  by 
r  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  conftitution  they  weic  to 
;he  confidered  as  members  of  the  legiHature,  and  as  fucn  a 
,a  right  to  be  prefent  in  perfon,  or  to  fend  their  piocuratois  or 
.attornies,  and  by  them  to  give  their  fuffrage  m  the  fupremc 
council  of  the  nation,  this  ftatute  deprived  them  ot  an  elien- 
tial  right;  a  right,  without  which,  by  the  ancient  conititution 
<of  the  ftate,  all  other  liberties  were  but  a  fpecies  of  bondage. 

As  thefe  freeholders  then  were  deprived  of  their  rights,  to 
fubftitute  delegates  to  parliament,  they  could  not  be  repre- 
fented,  but  were  placed  in  the  fame  condition  with  the  non¬ 
proprietors  of  land,  who  were  excluded  by  the  original  con- 
flitution  from  having  any  (hare  in  the  legiflature,  but  W'ho, 
notwithftanding  fuch^exclufion,  are  bound  to  pay  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  parliament,  even  if  they  fliould  coi^hft  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  ^vitciin  ;  but  then  the  ouTigation  of 
thefe  laws  does  not  arife  from  their  being  virtually  reprefented 
in  parliament,  but  from  a  cj[uitc  difleient  rcaion. 

Men,  in  a  hate  of  nature,  are  abfolutely  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ot  one  another,  as  to  ioveieign  juiifdidfioiy  ;  but 
when  they  enter  into  a  fociety,  and  by  their  own  conlent  be¬ 
come  members  of  it,  they  muff  lubmit  to  the  laws  ot  the  fo¬ 
ciety  according  to  which  they  agree  to  be  govcined  ;  for  it  is 
evident,  by  the  very  acb  of  aflociation,  that  each  member 
fubjeas  himfelf  to  the  authority  of  that  body,  in  whom,  by 
common  confent,  the  Icgiiiative  powder  of  the  flate  is  placed  - 
but  though  they  mull:  fubmit  to  the  laws,  fo  long  as  they  re¬ 
main  members  of  the  fociety,  yet  they  retain  fo  much  of  their 
natural  freedom,  as  to  have  a  ngnt  to  retire  from  the  fociety, 
to  renounce  the  benefits  of  it,  to  cntci  into  anothei  locicty, 
and  to  fettle  in  another  country  *,  for  their  engagements  to  the 
fociety,  and  their  fubmilTion  to  the  public  authority  of  the 
ftate,  do  not  oblige  them  to  continue  in  it  longer  than  they 
find  it  wdll  conduce  to  their  happintfs,  w'hich  they  have  a 
natural  right  to  promote.  I'his  natural  right  remains  with 
every  man,  and  he  cannot  julily  be  deprived  of  it  by  any  civil 
authority.  Every  perfon,  therefore,  who  is  denied  his  lhare 
in  the  legiflature  of  the  flate  to  which  he  had  an  original 
right  ;  and  every  perfon,  w'ho,  from  his  particular  circum- 
llances,  is  excluded  from  this  great  privilege,  and  refufes  to 
cxercife  his  natural  riglit  of  quitting  the  country,  but  re- 

*  VattePs  Law  of  Nature,  Lecke  on  Civil  Govern.  JVollofloni 
Hel,  of  Nat* 
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^aihs  in  it,  ant!  continues  to  cxcrcifc  the  rights  of  a  citizeh 
Jii  all  other  relpeas,  muft  be  fubjeft  to  the  laws,  which  bv 
thcle  adts  he  implidtiy,  or,  to  ufe  your  own  phrafe,  virtual^ 
conlents  to :  for  men  may  fubjedf  themfelves  to  laws,  bv  con 
lent.ng  to  them  hnphdtly ;  that  is,  by  conforming ^0^°! 
by  adhering  to  the  fociety,  and  accepting  the  benefits  of  its 
conllitution,  as  well  as  cxplidtly  and  diredly,  in  their  own 
pcrlons,  or  by  their  reprefentatives  fubftituted  in  their  room  *. 
1  bus,  if  a  man  whofe  property  does  not  entitle  him  to  be  an" 
fledor  of  members  of  parliament,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
rcpiefented,  or  have  any  fliare  in  the  legiflature,  “  inherits 
or  takes  any  thing  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  he 
“  has  no  indubitable  right  in  nature,  or  which,  if  he  has  a 
right  to  it,  he  cannot  tell  how  to  get  or  keep,  without  the 
aid  of  the  laws,  and  the  advantage  of  fociety;  then,  when 
“  he  takes  *his  inheritance,  or  whatever  it  is,  with  it  he 
“  takes  rW.l  owns  the  laws  that  gave  it  him,  And  fince  the 
“  (ecurity  he  has  from  the  laws  of  the  country,  in  refpea  of 
“  his  perfon  and  rights,  is  the  equivalent  for  his  fubmilTion  to 
“  them,  he  cannot  accept  that  fecurity  without  being  obliged, 
“  in  equity,  to  pay  this  fubmiflion  :  nay,  his  very  continuing 
“  in  the  country,  (hows,  that  he  either  likes  the  conllitution^ 
“  or  likes  it  better,  notw'ithftanding  the  alteration  made  in  it 
“  to  his  difadvantage,  than  any  other  ;  or  at  leall  thinks  it 
“  better,  in  his  circumllances,  to  conform  to  it,  than  to  feelc 
“  any  other;  that  is,  he  is  content  to  be  comprehended  in 
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From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  obligation  of  the  laws 
of  parliament  upon  the  people  of  Britain^  who  have  no  right 
to  be  cledlors,  does  not  arife  from  their  being  vivtucilly  repre- 
fented,  but  from  a  quite  different  principle;  a  principle  of 
the  law  of  nature,  true,  certain,  and  univerfal,  applicable  to 
cv^cry  fort  of  government,  and  not  contrary  to  the  common 
underflandings  of  mankind. 

If  what  you  fay  is  a  real  fadi,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Britain  are  deprived  of  the  high  privilege  of  beinfr 
eledors,  it  fliows  a  great  defedf  in  the  prefent  conftitution^ 
which  has  departed  fo  much  from  its  original  purity  ;  but  ne¬ 
ver  can  prove,  that  thofe  people  are  even  virtually  reprefented 
in  parliament.  And  here  give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that  it 
would  be  a  work  worthy  of  the  belt  patriotic  fpirits  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  to  effedtuate  an  alteration  in  this  putrid  part  of  the  con¬ 
llitution  ;  and,  by  refloiing  it  to  its  prifline  perfedlion,  pre¬ 
vent  any  ‘‘  order  or  rank  of  the  fubjcdls  from  impofing  upon 
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^  or  binding  the  reft,  without  their  confent.”  But,  I  fear^ 
he  gangrene  has  taken  too  deep  hold  to  be  eradicated  in  thefe 
.ays  of  venality. 

But  if  thofe  people  of  Britain  who  are  excluded  from  being 
Icdlors,  are  not  reprefented  in  parliament,  the  conclufion  is 
luch  ftronger  againft  the  people  of  the  colonies  being  repre- 
ented,  who  are  confidered  by  the  government  itfelf,  iii^ 

very  inftance  of  parliamentary  Icgiflation,  as  a  diftincSl:  peo¬ 
ple.  It  has  been  determined  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  coun- 
il,  that  adls  of  parliament  made  in  England^  without  name- 

ing  the  foreign  plantations,  will  not  bind  them  Now 
vhat  can  be  the.reafon  of  this  determination,  but  that  the 
ords  of  the  privy  council  are  of  opinion,  the  colonies  are  a 
iftindl  people  from  the  inhabitants  of  Britain^  and  arc  not 
eprefented  in  parliament  ?  If,  as  you  contend,  the  colonies 
re  exadlly  in  the  fame  fituatlon  with  the  fubjedts  in  Britain^  the 
aws  will  in  every  inftance  be  equally  binding  upon  them,  as 
pon  thofe  fubjedls,  unlefs  you  can  difeover  two  fpccies  of 
virtual  reprefentation  ;  the  one,  to  refped  the  fubjeefts  in  Bri- 
uln^  and  always  exifting  in  time  of  parliament ;  the  other, 
o  refpecl  the  colonies,  a  mere  non-entity,  if  I  may  be  al- 
owed  the  term,  and  never  exifting,  but  when  the  parliament 
hinks  proper  to  produce  it  into  being,  by  any  particular  adt 
\  which  the  colonies  happen  to  be  named.  But  I  muft  ex¬ 
mine  the  cafe  of  the  colonies  more  diftindlly. 

It  is  in  vain  to  fearch  into  the  civil  conftitution  of  England 
or  direelions  in  fixing  the  proper  connection  between  the  co- 
onies  and  the  mother-kingdom  ;  I  mean,  what  their  recipro- 
ul  duties  to  each  other  are,  and  what  obedience  is  due  from 
oe  children  to  the  general  parent.  The  planting  colonics 
^om  Britain^  is  but  of  recent  date,  and  nothing  ndative  to 
ich  plantation  can  be  collected  from  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
ingdom;  neither  can  we  receive  any  better  informatioii,  by. 
xtending  our  enquiry  into  the  hiftory  of  the  colonies,  eftah- 
fhed  by  the  feveral  nations,  in  the  more  early  a  -cs  of  the 
rorld.  All  the  colonies  (except  thofe  of  G><?;^/W'^and  Neva 
cotia)  formed  from  the  E72gli/h  nation  in  North- America^  were 
lanted  in  a  manner,  and  under  a  dcpendance,  of  vvlhcli 
lere  is  not  an  inftance  in  all  the  colonies  of  the  ancient'^  • 
id  therefore  I  conceive,  it  muft  ahord  a  good  decree  of  ft  r- 
'ize,  to  find  an  Eriglif  civilian  f  giving'lt  as  ientimenr 
lat  the  EngU/h  colonics  ought  to  be  gove  :ned  by  the  rm 
ws;  and  for  no  better  reaion,  than  becaiife  the  Spanl/h  ccift.- 
^es,  as  he  fays,  are  governed  by  thofe  laws. 
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eftabliflied  their  colonies,  in  the  midft  of  vanquiflied  nations 
wpon  principles  which  befl:  fccured  their  conquehs  ;  the  pri¬ 
vileges  granted  to  them  were  not  always  the  fame  ;  their  po¬ 
licy  in  the  government  of  their  colonies,  and  the  conquered 
nations,  being  always  directed  by  arbitrary  principles  to  the 
end  they  aimed  at,  the  fubjeding  the  whole  earth  to  their 
empire  :  but  the  colonics  in  North- America^  except  thofe 
planted  within  the  prefent  century,  were  founded  by  Englijh- 
men^  who,  becoming  private  adventurers,  eftabliflied  them- 
fclves,  without  any  expence  to  the  nation,  in  this  unculti¬ 
vated  and  almoft  uninhabited  country  ;  fo  that  their  cafes  is 
plainly  diflinguifnable  from  that  of  the  Romany  or  any  other 
colonies  of  tKe  ancient  world. 

As  then  we  can  receive  no  light  from  the  laws  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  or  from  ancient  hiftory,  to  dired  us  in  our  enquiry, 
we  muff  have  recourfe  to  the  law^  of  nature,  and  thofe  rights 
of  mankind  which  flow  from  it. 

I  have  obferved  before,  that  when  fuhieds  are  deprived  of 
their  civil  rights,  or  are  difiatisficd  v/ith  the  plaee  they  hold 
in  the  community,  they  have  a  natural  right  to  quit  the  foci- 
cty  of  which  they  are  members,  and  to  retire  into  another 
country.  Now  when  men  excrcife  this  right,  and  withdraw 
themfelves  from  their  country,  they  recover  their  natural- 
freedom  and  independence  :  tJie  jurifdidion  and  fovereignty 
of  the  {fate  they  have  quitted,  ceafes ;  and  if  they  unite,  and 
by  common  confent  take  poflefTion  of  a  new  country,  and 
form  themfelves  into  a  political  fociety,  they  become  a  fovc- 
reign  {fate,  independent  of  the  {fate  from  which  they  fepa- 
Tated.  If  then  the  fubjedfs  of  England  have  a  natural  right 
to  relinquifh  their  country;  and  by  retiring  from  it,  and  af- 
fociating  together,  to  form  a  new  political  fociety  and  inde¬ 
pendent  flate,  they  miifl;  have  a  right,  by  compadf  with  the 
Ibvereign  of  the  nation,  to  remove  into  a  new  countr)^,  and 
to  form  a  civil  effablifhment  upon  the  terras  of  the  compadf. 
In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  terms  of  the  compadb  muft  be  obligatory 
and  binding  upon  the  parties ;  they  muft  be  the  magna  charta, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  government,  to  this  new  foci¬ 
ety  ;  and  every  infringement  of  them  muff  be  wrong,  and 
may  be  oppofed.  It  will  be  necelTary,  then,  to  examine, 
whether  any  fuch  compadf  was  entered  into  between  the  fove- 
reign,  and  thole  EngliJJo  fubjedfs  who  eifablifhcd  themfelves 
in  America, 

You  have  told  us,  that  before  the  flrfl  and  great  adf  of 
navigation,  the  inhabitants  of  North- America  were  but  a 
few  unhappy  fugitiv'^cs,  who  had  wandered  thither  to  enjoy 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  which  they  were  deprived 
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of  at  home.”  If  this  was  true,  it  is  evident,  from  what 
has  been  faid  upon  the  law  of  nature,  that  they  have  a  right 
to  a  civil  independent  eftablifhment  of  their  own,  and  that 
Great- Britam  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  it.  But  you  have 
been  guilty  of  a  grofs  anachronifm  in  your  chronology,  and 
a  great  error  in  your  account  of  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  in  North- America  ;  for  it  is  a  notorious  faeff  that  they 
were  not  fettled  by  fugitives  from  their  native  country,  but 
by  men  who  came  over  voluntarily,  at  their  own  expence, 
and  under  charters  from  the  crown,  obtained  for  that  purpole, 
Ions:  before  the  liifl:  and  o-reat  a6t  of  navio-ation. 

The  fiifl:  of  thefc  charters  was  granted  to  Sir  JValier  Ra¬ 
leigh  by  queen  Elizabeth^  under  her  great  fcal,  and  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  parliament  of  England  in  the  year  1684.  *.  By 
this  charter,  the  whole  country  to  be  pofl'efled  by  Sir  JValter 
Raleigh  was  granted  to  him,  his  heirs  and  alTu  ns,  in  perpe¬ 
tual  fovereignty,  in  as  cxtenfive  a  manner  as  the  crown  could 
grant,  or  had  ever  granted  before  to  any  perfon  or  perfons, 
with  full  power  of  legiflation,  and  to  eftablifn  a  civil  govern¬ 
ment  in  it,  as  near  as  conveniently  might  be  agreeable  to  the 
form  of  the  EngUJJ)  government  and  policy  thereof.  Tl'hc 
country  was  to  Be  united  to  the  realm  of  England^  in  perfect 
LEAGUE  AND  AMITY  ;  was  to  be  within  the  allegiance  of  the 
crown  of  England^  and  to  be  held  by  homage,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  one-fifth  of  all  gold  and  filver  ore,  which  was  re- 
ferved  for  all  fcrvices,  duties,  and  demands. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh^  under  this  charter,  took  pofTeflion  of 
North- America^  upon  that  part  of  t.hc  continent  which  gave 
him  a  right  to  the  tract  of  country  which  lies  between  the 
twenty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  the  gulf  of  ^t.  Laurence  % 
but  a  variety  of  accidents  happening  in  the  courfe  of  his  ex¬ 
ertions  to  elbablifii  a  colony,  and  perhaps  being  o\  erborn  by 
the  expence  of  fo  great  a  wo’k,  he  made  an  affigmuent  t.'.  di¬ 
vers  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  London^  in  the  y  1  ft  year  of 
the  queen’s  reign,  for  continuing  his  plantation  in  America, 
Theie  aftignees  were  not  more  fucceftlul  in  their  attcm['ls^ 
than  the  proprietor  himfelf  had  been  ;  but  being  aniiT)ated 
with  the  expedfation  of  mighty  advantages  Itcmti  the  accomp- 
lifhment  of  their  undertaking,  they,  with  others,  who  aii'o- 
ciated  with  them,  obtained  new  charters  from  king  ’'jeunes  the 
firft,  in  v/hom  all  Sir  IP  alter  RaleigEs  rights  became  vefted 
upon  his  attainder;  containing  the  fame  cxt(  nfive  jurifdic- 

*  N-ds  charter  is  printed  at  large  in  Hakluvd s  Voyages^^  p.  J2^y 
fol  10  edition,,  anno  1589  ;  and  the  jubjiance  of  it  is  in  the  ^d  voL 
of  Salmon  s  Mod,  Hijl*  />.  424.. 
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tions,  royalties,  privileges,  franchifes,  and  pjre-emincnces, 
and  the  fame  powers  to  edablifh  a  civil  government  in  the  co¬ 
lony,  as  had  been  grant,  d  to  Sir  JV,  Raleigh^  with  an  exprefs 
claufc  of  exemption,  for  ever,  from  all  taxes  or  impofitions 
upon  their  import  and  export  trade. 

Under  thel'e  charters  the  proprietors  cfFe^lually  profecuted, 
and  happily  lucceeded,  in  planting  a  colony  upon  that  part  of 
the  continent  which  is  now  called  Virginia.  This  colony, 
alter  ftruggling  through  immenfe  difnculties,  without  receiv¬ 
ing  the  lead  allidance  from  the  EngJijh  government,  attained 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfe6iion,  that  in  the  year  1621,  a  ge¬ 
neral  adbmbly,  or  legiflative  authority,  was  edablifhed  in  the 
governor,  council,  and  houfe  of  burgeffes,  who  were  eledfed 
by  the  freeholders  as  their  reprefentatives  ;  and  they  have  con¬ 
tinued,  from  that  time,  to  exercife  the  power  of  legidation 
over  the  colony. 

But  upon  the  15th  of  1624,  king  "James  didblved  the 

company  by  proclamation,  and  took  the  co'ony  under  his  im¬ 
mediate  dependence,  which  occafioned  much  confufion,  and 
created  mighty  apprehenfions  in  the  colony,  led  they  diould 
be  deprived  of  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  them  by  the 
company,  according  to  the  powers  contained  in  their  char¬ 
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ters. 

To  pul  an  end  to  this  confufion,  and  to  conciliate  the  co¬ 
lony  to  the  new  fydem  of  government  the  crown  intended  to 
edabliin  among  them,  K.  Charles  the  hrd,  upon  the  demife 
of  his  father,  by  proclamation  the  13th  of  T%,  1625,  de¬ 
clared,  that  Virginja  fliould  he  immediately  dependent  upon 
the  crov\n  ;  that  the  affairs  of  the  colony  fhould  be  vefted 
in  a  council,  confiding  of  a  few  perfons  of  underdanding 
and  quality,  to  be  lubordinate  and  attendant  to  the  privy- 
council  in  England:,  that  he  was  refolved  to  edablifli  ano- 
ther  council  in  Virginia.^  to  be  fubordinate  to  the  council 
in  England  for  the  colony;  and  that  he  would  maintain  the 
nccedary  officers,  miniders,  forces,  ammunition,  and  for¬ 
tifications  thereof,  at  his  own  charge.”  But  this  procla¬ 
mation  had  an  epfeed  quite  different  from  what  v/as  intended  ; 
indcad  of  allaying,  it  encrcafed  the  c^-nfufion  of  the  colony; 
they  now  thought  their  regular  conditution  was  to  be  dedroyed, 
and  a  prerogative  government  edabliffied  over  them  ;  or,  as 
they  exprels  themfelves  in  their  reincndrance,  that  their 
rights  and  privid-ges  were  to  he  affaulted.”  This  general 
difquietude  and  diPatisfadtion  continued  until  they  receffred  a 
letter  from  the  lords  of  the  privy- council,  dated  Jnly  the  22d, 
1634,  containing  the  royal  allurance  and  confirmation,  that 
“  all  thek  dlates,  trade,  freedom,  and  privileges,  diould  be 
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^  enjoyed  by  them  in  as  extenuve  a  manner,  as  they  enjoyed 
“  them  be<ore  the  recalling  the  company’s  patent  j”  where¬ 
upon  they  became  reconciled,  and  began  again  to  exert  them- 
felves  in  the  improvement  of  the  colony. 

Being  now  in  full  poireUion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Englif/jfnen^  which  they  elfeemed  more  than  their  livesj  their 
affection  for  the  royal  government  grew  almoff  to  enthufiafm  ; 
tor  upon  an  attempt  to  reftore  the  company’s  charter,  by  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament,  the  general  affembly,  upon  the  ilf  of 
Aprils  1642,  drew  up  a  declaration  or  proteftation,  in  the 
form  of  an  adt,  by  which  they  declared,  they  never  would 
lubmit  to  the  government  of  any  company  or  proprietor, 
or  to  fo  unnatural  a  diftance  as  a  company,  or  other  per- 
‘‘  fon,  to  interpofe  between  the  crown  and  the  fubjeefs  ;  that 
they  were  born  under  monarchy,  and  would  never  degene- 
rate  from  the  condition  of  their  births,  by  being  fubject  to 
any  other  government  ^  and  every  perfon  who  fhould  attempt 
to  reduce  them  under  any  other  gov'ernment,  vras  declared 
an  enemy  to  the  country,  and  his  eftate  was  to  be  forfeited.” 
This  adt,  being  prefented  to  the  king  at  his  court  at  Yorky 
July  5th,  1644,  drew  from  him  a  molt  gracious  anfwer,  un¬ 
der  his  royal  iignet,  in  which  he  gave  them  the  fullclf  allu- 
rances,  that  they  Inould  be  always  immediately  dependent 
upon  the  crown,  and  that  the  form  of  government  Ihould  ne¬ 
ver  be  changed.  But  after  the  king’s  death,  they  gave  a  more 
eminent  inltance  of  their  attachment  to  royal  government,  in 
their  oppofition  to  the  parliament,  and  forcing  the  parliament 
commilTioners,  who  were  lent  over  with  a  fquadroii  of  fliips 
of  war  to  take  pohellion  of  the  country,  into  articles  of  fur- 
render,  before  they  would  fubmit  to  their  obedience.  As  thefc 
articles  reHedf  no  fmall  honour  upon  this  infant  colony,  and 
as  they  arc  not  commonly  known,  1  will  give  an  abllradt  of 
fuch  of  them  as  relate  to  the  prefent  fubjedf. 

1.  T  he  plantation  of  Virginia^  and  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  (hall  be  and  remain  in  due  fubjedfion  to  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  England y  not  as  a  conquered  country,  but  as  a 
country  fubnhtting  by  their  own  voluntary  adf,  and  fliall  cn^ 
joy  fuch  freedoms  and  privileges  as  belong  to  the  free  people 
of  England, 

2.  The  general  aflembly  as  formerly  fliall  convene,  and 
tranfadf  the  alTairs  of  the  coloi^y. 

3.  The  people  of  Virginia  fhall  have  a  free  trade,  as  the 
people  of  England^  to  all  places,  and  v/lth  all  nations. 

4.  Virginia  fliall  be  free  from  all  taxes,  cuftoms,  and  im- 
pofitions  whatfoever  ;  and  none  fliall  be  impoled  on  them, 
without  conftnt  of  the  general  aiiembly  ;  and  that  neither 
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toils  nor  cattles  be  erc6lcd5  or  garrifons  maintained^  without 
thv.ir  con  lull. 

iJpon  this  lurrciider  of  the  colony  to  the  pa.liament.  Sir 
IV,  Berkeley,,  the  royal  governor,  was  removed,  and  three  other 
governors  were  fueceliively  defied  b)  tne  houfe  ot  burgelies ; 
but  in  January Vy'dliarn  JierkeLey  was  replaced  at 
the  head  of  the  government  by  the  people,  who  unanimoufly 
renounced  their  obedience  to  the  parliament,  and  reltored  the 
royal  authority,  by  proclaiming  Charles  the  fecond,  king  of 
Kngiand,,  ScoHandj  France Ireland,^  and  Virginia  3  fo  that  he 
was  hing  in  Virginia  lonrie  time  before  he  had  any  ceitain  aflli- 
rance  ot  being  reltored  to  his  throne  in  England, 

From  this  detail  of  the  cliaxters,  and  other  a6ts  of  the 
crown,  under  which  the  hrtt  colony  in  North- America  w^as 
cltablilhed,  it  is  evident,  that  ‘‘  the  colonitts  were  not  a  few 
*''■  unhappy  fugitives  who  had  wandered  into  a  dittant  part  of 
‘‘  the  w'oild  to  enjoy  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  which 
they  were  deprived  of  at  home,"’  but  had  a  re^  ular  govern¬ 
ment  long  before  the  firtt  adl  of  navigation,  and  were  refpedl- 
cd  as  a  diltindt  irate,  independent,  as  to  their  internal 
government,  of  the  original  kingdom,  but  united  with  her, 
as  to  their  external  polity,  in  the  clofeft  and  mott  inti¬ 
mate  LEAGUE  AND  AMITY,  under  the  fame  allegiance,  and 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  reciprocal  intercourfe. 

But  allow  me  to  make  a  reflection  or  two  upon  the  pre¬ 
ceding  account  of  the  firtt  fettlementof  an  Englijh  colony  in 
North-  America . 

America  was  no  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England ;  it  w^as 
polfeffed  by  a  favage  people,  fcattered  through  the  country, 
who  were  not  fubject  to  the  Englijh  dominion,  nor  owed  obe¬ 
dience  to  its  laws.  'I'his  independent  country  was  fettled  by 
Englijhmen  at  their  own  expence,  under  particular  Itipulations 
with  the  crowm  :  thefe  ttipulations,  then,  mutt  be  the  facred 
band  of  union  between  England  and  her  colonies,^  and  cannot 
be  infringed  without  injuttice.  But  you  object,  that  no 
power  can  abridge  the  authority  of  parliament,  which  has 
never  exempted  any  from  the  fubmittion  they  owe  to  it; 
and  no  other  power  can  grant  fuch  an  exemption.” 

I  v/ill  not  dilpute  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  which 
is,  v/ithoLit  doubt,  fupreme  within  the  body  of  the  kingdom, 
and  cannot  be  abridged  by  any  other  power;  but  may  not  the 
king  have  prerogatives,  which  he  has  a  right  to  exercife, 
without  the  confent  of  parliament?  if  he  has,  perhaps  tnat 
of  granting  licence  to  his  fubjeds  to  remove  into  a  rieiu  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  fettle  therein  upon  particular  conditions,  may  be 
fine.  If  he  has  no  fuch  prerogative,  I  cannot  difcover  how 
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the  royal  engagements  can  be  made  good,  that  “  the  freedom 
and  other  benefits  of  the  Briiijh  conftitution  fhail  be  fe- 
cured  to  thofe  people  who  fhall  fettle  in  a  new  country  under 
fuch  engagements  ;  the  freedom,  and  other  benefits  of  the 
BrittJ})  confUtution,  cannot  be  lecured  to  a  people,  without 
they  are  exempted  from  being  taxed  by  any  authority,  but 
that  of  their  reprefentatives,  choien  by  themfelves.  1  his  is 
an  eilent  al  part  of  Britijh  heedom  ;  but  if  the  king  cannot 
grant  fuch  an  exemption,  in  right  of  his  prerogative,  the 
royal  promifes  cannot  be  fulfilled ;  and  all  charters  which 
have  been  granted  by  our  former  kings,  for  this  purpole,  muH: 
be  deceptions  upon  the  lubjedfs  who  accepted  them,  which  ta 
fay,  would  be  a  high  reflection  upon  the  honour  of  the  crown. 
But  there  was  a  time,  when  fome  parts  of  England  itfelf  were 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  parliament :  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Ghejler  were  not  fubjeCf  to  Inch  laws  *  ab 
aniiquo^  becaufe  they  did  not  fend  reprefentatives  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  had  their  own  commune  concilium  ;  by  whofe  autho¬ 
rity,  with  the  confent  of  their  earl,  their  laws  were  made.  If 
this  exemption  was  not  derived  originally  from  the  crown,  it 
mult  have  arifen  from  that  great  principle  in  the  Britijh 
conftitution,  by  which  the  freemen  in  the  nation  arc  not  fub- 
ject  to  any  laws,  but  fuch  as  are  made  by  reprefentatives  elecf- 
ed  by  themfelves  to  parliament;  fo  that  in  either  cafe,  it  is 
an  inftance  extremely  applicable  to  the  colonies,  who  contend 
for  no  other  right,  but  that  of  directing  their  internal  govern¬ 
ment  by  laws  made  with  their  own  c,^nfent,  which  has  been 
preferved  to  them  by  repeated  acts  and  declarations  of  the 

crown. 

The  conftitution  of  the  colonies,  being  eftabliftied  upon 
the  principles  of  Britijh  liberty,  has  never  been  infringed  by 
the  immediate  a£t  of  the  crown  ;  but  the  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment,  agreeably  to  this  conftitution,  have  been  conftantly 
declared  in  the  "king’s  commifRons  to  their  governors,  which, 
as  often  as  they  pafs  the  great  feal,  arc  7iew  declarations  and 
confirmations  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  Even  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  fecond,  a  time  by  no  means  favourable  to 
liberty,  thefe  rights  of  the  colonies  were  maintained  inviolate; 
for  when  it  was  thought  neceftary  to  eftablifh  a  permanent 
revenue  for  the  fupport  of  government  in  Firginia^  the  king 
did  not  apply  to  the  Englijh  parliament,  but  to  the  general 
affembiy;  and  fent  over  an  act,  under  the  great  feal  ol  Eng¬ 
land^  by  which  it  was  enacled,  by  the  king's  molt  cxcel- 
lent  majefty,  by  and  with  the  conlciu  of  the  general  aflcm- 
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‘‘  biy,”  ibat  two  (Iiillings  pc,-  hogfliead  upon  all  tobdcco'elt* 
polled,  one  llidlmg  and  ilii-cc-pence  per  ton  upon  ftiippino- 
a,.d  f.x-pcnce  per  poll  for  every  perfon  imported,  notTint 
actually  a  manner  m  pay,  were  to  be  paid  for  ever  as  a  reve! 
nut,  foi  the  fupport  of  the  government  in  the  colony. 

1  lave  taken  notice  of  this  adt,  not  only  becaufe  it  fhows 
he  proper  fountain  from  whence  all  fuppl.es  to  be  raifed  Tn 
the  colonics  ought  to  flow,  but  alfo  as  it  affords  an  inffance 
that  royalty  itfelt  did  not  difdain  formerly  to  be  named  afa 
pait  of  the  legiflature  of  the  colony  j  though  now,  to  ferve  a 
purpo  e  deftnidive  of  their  rights,  and  to^  introduce  princi! 
p  s  of  dcipotilm  unknown!  to  a  free  conftitution,  the  legifla- 
tuie  of  the  colonics  are  degraded  even  below  the  corporation 
of  a  petty  borough  in  Englmid. 

admitted,  that  after  the  refloration,  the  colonies 
loft  that  liberty  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  they  had 
enjoyed  before  that  time.  ^ 


As  it  became  a  fundamental  law  of  the  other  ftates  of  Eu- 
repe,  to  prohibit  all  foreign  trade  with  their  colonies,  England 
demanded  luch  an  exclufive  trade  with  her  colonies.  This 
was  efteded  by  the  ad  of  25th  Charles  2d,  and  fome  other 
lubiequent  ads ;  which  not  only  circumferibed  the  trade  of 

the  colonies  with  foreign  nations  within  very  narrow  limits, 

but  iinpofed  duties  upon  feveral  articles  of  their  own  manu- 
fadtory  exported  from  one  colony  to  another.  Thefe  ads. 
which  impofed  feverer  reftridions  upon  the  trade  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  than  were  impofed  upon  the  trade  of  TWW,  deprived 
the  colonies,  fo  far  as  thefe  reftridions  extended,  of  the  pri- 
vi  eges  o  Englijh  fubjeds,  and  conflituted  an  unnatural  dif¬ 
ference  between  men  under  the  fame  allegiance^  born  equally 
free,  and  entitled  to  the  fame  civil  rights.  In  this  liaht  did 
the  people  of  Virginia  the  ad  of  25th  Charles  2d,  when 
they  fent  agents  to^  the  Englijh  court,  to  reprefent  ao-ainft 
taxes  and  impofitioiis  being  laid  on  the  colony  by  any  au- 
thority  but  that  of  their  general  alTembly.”  The  ri^ht  of 
impoiing  internal  duties  upon  their  trade,  by  authority  of  par¬ 
liament,  was  then  difputed,  thougli  vou  fay  it  was  never 
called  into  quelfion  ;  and  the  agents  fent  from  Virginia  upon 
this  occafion,  obtained  a  declaration  from  Charles  2d,  the 
19th  oi  April,  1676,  under  his  privy  leal,  that  impofitions  or 
taxes  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  the  inhabitants  and  pro- 
prietois  of  the  colony,  but  by  the  common  confent  of  the 
general^ aflcmbly,  except  fuch  impolitions  as  the  parliament 
Ihould  lay  on  the  commodities  imported  into  England  fi'om 
the  colony  :  and  lie  ordered  a  charter  to  be  made  out,  and 
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.to  pafs  the  great  feal,  for  fecuring  this  right,  among  others, 

to  the  colony, 

B^ut  whether  the  a61:  of  25th  Charles  2d,  or  any  of  the  other 
ac^s,  have  been  complained  of  as  infringements  of  the  rights 
of  the  colonies  or  not,  is  immaterial  ;  for  if  a  man  of  fupe- 
rior  ftrength  takes  my  coat  from  me,  that  cannot  give  him  a 
right  to  my  cloak,  nor  am  1  obliged  to  fubmit  to  be  deprived 
of  all  my  eftate,  becaufe  I  may  have  given  up  fome  part  of 
it  without  complaint.  Befides,  I  have  proved  irrefragably, 
that  the  colonies  are  not  reprefented  in  parliament,  and  con- 
fequently,  upon  your  own  pofition,  that  no  new’  law  can  bind 
them,  that  is  made  without  the  concurrence  of  their  repre- 
Tentatives  ;  and  if  fo,  then  every  act  of  parliament  that  im- 
pofes  internal  taxes  upon  the  colonies,  is  an  adf  power ^  and 
not  or  right,  I  mufl:  fpeak  freely  ;  I  am  confidering  a  quef- 
tion  w^hich  affedfs  the  rights  of  above  two  millions  of  as  loyal 
fubjedfs  as  belong  to  the  Britijh  crown,  and  muft  ufe  terms 
adequate  to  the  importance  of  it ;  I  fay,  that ablfradl:- 
ed  from  right,,  cannot  give  a  julf  title  to  dominion.  If  a  man 
invades  my  property,  he  becomes  an  aggrefTor,  and  puts  him- 
felf  into  a  Ibate  of  war  v/ith  me  :  I  have  a  right  to  eppofe  this 
invader  ;  if  I  have  not  flrength  to  repel  him,  T  muft  fubmit; 
hut  he  acquires  no  right  to  my  cflatc  which  he  has  ufurped. 
Whenever  I  recover  flrength,  I  may  renew  my  claim,  and 
attempt  to  regain  my  pofTcflion  ;  if  I  am  never  flrong  enough, 
my  fon,  or  his  fon,  may,  wdien  able,  recover  the  natural 
right  of  his  anceflor,  which  has  been  unluftly  taken  from 
him. 

I  hope  I  fliall  not  be  charged  wdth  infolcnce,  in  delivering 
the  fentiments  of  an  honeft  mind  with  freedom  :  I  am  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  lights  of  a  people:  rights  implv  equality,  in  the  in- 
ftances  to  tVhich  they  belong,  and  muft  be  treated  without 
refpedt  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  them.  If 
the,  BritiJJ?  empire  in  Europe  and  in  /wierica  is  the  fame 
power 'P"  if  the  fubjects  in  both  are  the  fame  people,  and 
all  equally  participate  in  the  advciTitv  and  profperitv  of  the 
whole,”  v.'hat  diftindtions  can  the  difference  of  their  fm:^ 
ations  make,  and  why  is  this  diflindtion  miade  betwccii  tlvmi  ? 
Why  is  the  trade  of  the  colonics  more  circumferibed  than  the 
trade  of  Britain?  And  w’hy  are  impofitions  laid  upon  the  one, 
which  are  not  laid  upon  the  other?  If  tlie  parliaiticnt  have 
a  right  to  impofe  taxes  of  every  kind  upon  the  colonics,’’ 
they  ought  in  iuftice,  as  the  fame  people,  to  have  the  fame 
fourccs  to  raife  them  from  :  their  commerce  oujiht  to  bc- 
equally  free  with  tire  commerce  id  Britain,,  othcrwrCe  it  will 
,be  loading  them  with  burthens,  at  the  fame  lime  that  they  arc 
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llcprivcd  of  flrcngth  to  fuftain  them ;  it  will  be  forcing  them 
to  make  bricks  without  ftraw.  I  acknowledge  the  parliament 
is  the  fovereign  legiflative  power  of  the  nation,  and  ' 

that  by  a  full  exertion  of  their  power,  they  can  deprive  the 
colon! lls  of  the  freedom,  and  other  benefits  of  the  Britijh 
conllitution,  which  have  been  fecured  to  them  by  our  kino^s; 
they  can  abrogate  all  their  civil  rights  and  liberties ;  butljy 
what  right  is  it,  that  the  parliament  can  exercife  fuch  a  power 
over  the  colonifis,  who  have  as  natural  a  right  to  the  liber¬ 
ties  and  privileges  ol  EngUJhmcn^  as  ij'  they  were  adbually  refi- 
(lent  wnthin  the  kingdom  ?  The  colonies  are  fubordinate  to 
the  authority  of  parliament  j  fubordinate  I  mean  in  degree, 

1  but  not  abfolutely  fo  :  for  if  by  a  vote  of  the  Britijh  fenatc, 
the  colonifts  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  rule  of  a  French 
or  Turkijh  tyranny,  they  may  refufe  obedience  to  fuch  a  vote,  ^  - 
and  may  oppof.  the  execution  of  it  by  force.  Great  is  the 
power  of  parliament,  but,  great  as  it  is,  it  cannot,  conftitu- 
tionally,  deprive  the  people  of  their  7iatural  rights  ;  nor,  in 
virtue  of  the  fame  principle,  can  it  deprive  them  of  their 
cknl  righrs,  which  are  founded  in  compacl:,  without  their  own 
coiifei  t.  There  is,  1  confefs,  a  confiderable  difference  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  cafes,  as  to  the  right  of  refiftance  :  in  the 
firfl,  if  the  colonifts  fliould  be  difmembered'frdm  the  nation, 
by  adl  of  parliament,  and  abandonej  to  another  power,  they 
have  a  natural  right  to  defend  their  liberties  by  open  force, 
and  may  lawfully  refift ;  and,  if  they  are  able,  repel  the 
power  to  whofe  authority  they  are  abandoned.  But  in  the 
other,  if  they  are  deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  if  great  and 
mrnifefi:  oppieffions  are  impofed  upon  them  by  the  ftate  on 
which  they  are  dependent,  their  remedy  is  to  la}  their  com¬ 
plaints  at  the*  foot  of  the  throne,  and  to  fufibr  patientlv,  ra¬ 
ther  than  difiurb  the  public  peace,  which  noihing  but  a  de¬ 
nial  of  juftice  can  excufe  them  in  breaking.  Rut  if  this  juf- 
tice  fhould  be  denied,  if  the  molf  humble  and  dutiful  repre-^ 
fentations  fliould  be  rejedfed,  nay,  not  even  deigned  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  what  is  to  be  done?  To  fuch  a  queftion,  Thucydides 
would  make  the  Corinthians  reply,  that  if  ‘‘  a  decent  and 
“  condefeending  behaviour  is^fiiown  on  the  part  of  the  coIq- 
nics  it  would  be  bafe  in  the  mother-ftare  to  prefs  too  far 
on  fuch  moderation  And  he  would  make  the  Corcyreans 
anfwer,  that  every  colony,  whilfl:  ufed  in  a  proper  man- 
ner,  ought  to  pay  honour  and  regard  to  its  mother  ftate ; 
but,  when  treated  with  injury  and  violence,  is  become  an 
alien.  They  were  not  fent  out  to  be  the  flaves,  but  to  be 
the  equals  of  thofe  that  remain  behind^’ 

But, 
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according  'to  pur  fcheme,  the  colonies  are  to  be  pro- 
uniting  in  a  reprefentation  of  their  general  gr«v- 

«  f  -America  is  the  fame  power ;  its 

-i  SiK  ,‘",1,  people ,  each  i,  eq„.ll,’i„! 

^  portant  to  the  other ;  and  mutual  benefits,  mutual  neceffi- 

rnf’  conneaipn.”  The  next  moment  “  the 

colonies  are  unronneded  with  each  other,  different  in  their 

“  hltoefts  a  f and  clafli  in  their 

*<■  .-mT  r  ''u'®"'?’  rivalry  in  trade,  and  the 

h‘  wi  T'”'  ^^PPy  ‘Jivifion,  which 

,  i,  r  r  accident,  is  to  be  continued  throuKhout  by 

I  from  and  all  bond  union  between  them”  is  fxcluded 
Ifrom  your  vaft  fyftem.  Divide  et  impera  is  your  maxim  in 
icplony  admin, ftration,  left  «  an  alliance  fhluld  be  formed 
dangerous  to  the  mother-country.”  Unoenerous  infimn. 
tion  .  deteftable  thought!  abhorrent  to  every  native  of  the 
colonies  !  who,  by  an  uniformity  of  condud,  have  ever  de! 
monftrated  the  ueepeft  loyalty  to  their  king,  as  the  father  of 
fcs  people,  and  an  unlhaken  attachment  to  the  intereft  of 

So^n  of  /  a  "luft  entertain  a  moft  defpicable  opi- 

Bion  of  the  underftandings  of  the  coloniftsi  to  imagine,  that 
^ey  will  allow  divifions  to  be  fomented  between  thfm  abour 
inconfiderable  things,  when  the  clofeft  union  becomes  necef-' 
S  ^  conftitutional  way,  their  deareft  inte  •. 

Another  writer  *,  fond  of  his  new  fyftem  of  placing 
fnta,n  as  the  center  of  attraftion  to  the  colonies,  fays,  that 
they  muft  be  guarded  againft  having  or  forming  any  prin- 
ciple  of  coherence  with  each  other,  above  that  whereby 
they  cohere  in  the  centre ;  having  no  other  principle  of 
intercommunication  between  each  other,  than  that'  by 
which  they  are  in  joint  communication  with  Great-Britain 
as  the  common  centre  of  all.  At  the  fame  time  that  they 
are  each,  in  their  refpciftive  parts  and  fubordinations,  fo 
framed,  as  to  be  aaed  by  this  firft  mover,  they  fhould  al¬ 
ways  remain  incapable  of  any  coherence  or  of  fo  con 
fpir.ng  amongft  themfelves,  as  to  create  any  other  equal 
force  Which  might  recoil  back  on  this  firft  Lver ;  nor  is 
,t  more  neceffary  to  preferve  the  feveral  governments  fub- 
ordinate  within  their  refipedive  orbs,  than  it  is  effential  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  empire  to  keep  them  difconnccftcd 
and  independent  of  each  other.”  But  how  is  this  »  prin¬ 
ciple  of  coherence,”  as  this  elegant  writer  calls  it,  between 
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the  colonics,  to  be  prevented  ?  The  colonies  upon  the  C02)tl- 
nent  of  North- Airier ica^  lie  united  to  each  other  in  one  tra6fe  . 
of  country,  and  are  equally  concerned  to  maintain  their  com¬ 
mon  liberty.  If  he  will  attend  then  to  the  laws  of  attra6fion 
in  natural  as  well  as  political  pbilofophy,  he  will  find,  that 
bodies  in  contadf,  and  cemented  by  mutual  interefts,  cohere 
Hiore  hrongly  than  thofe  w'hlch  are  at  a  diPcance,  and  have  no 
common  interells  to  preferve.  But  this  natural  law  is  to  be 
dellroycd  ;  and  the  colonies,  v/ljofe  real  interefu  are  the  fame, 
and  therefore  oiioht  to  be  united  in  the  clofeit  communica- 
tion,  are  to  be  dis;joincd,  and  all  intercommunication  between 
them  prevented.  But  how  is  this  fyftem  of  admiinlftration  to’ 
be  eflablifhed  ?  Is  it  to  be  done  by  a  military  force,  quartered 
upon  private  families  ?  Is  it  to  be  dene  by  extending  the  jurif- 
didlion  of  courts  of  admiralty,  and  thereby  depriving  the  co-  • 
Icnifls  of  1  egal  trials  in  the  courts  of  coniinon  law  ?  Or  is  it 
to  be  done  by  harrulTing  the  coionifts,  and  giving  overbearing 
tax-gatherers  an  opportunity  of  ruining  men,  perhaps  better 
fubjeds  than  themfclvep,  by  dragging  them  from  one  colony 
to  another,  before  prerogative  judges,  exerclfmg  a  defpotic 
fway  in  inquifitorial  courts.?  Opprellion  has  produced  very 
great  and  unexpected  events  :  the  Helvetick  confederacy,  the 
Bates  of  the  United  Netherlands^  are  inBanccs  in  the  annals  of 
Europe^  of  the  glorious  adfions  a  petty  people,  in  comparifon, 
can  perform,  when  united  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  May  the 
colonies  ever  remain  under  a  conftitutional  lubordination  to 
Greai-Britain  I  It  is  their  intered  to  live  under  fuch  a  fubor- 
dination;  and  it  Ms  their  duty,  by  an  exertion  of  all  their* 
Brength  and  abilities,  when  calicd  upon  by  their  common 
fovereign,  to  advance  the  grandeur  and  the  clory  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  AB’y  the  intereBs  or  Great-Britain  and  her  colonies  be 
cn  er  united,  fo  as  that  whilft  they  are  retained  in  a  legal  and 
juB  depcndance,  no  unnatural  or  unlimited  rule  may  be  exer- 
eifed  over  them  but  that  they  may  enjoy  the  freedom,  and. 
other  benehts  of  the  Britijh  conftitutioii,  to  the  latcB  page  in 
hift  ny  ! 

i  hatter  mvfelf,  by  wmat  has  been  faid,  your  portion  of  a  vir^ 
ijjal  rcprcfentation  is  fufhcicntly  refuted  ;  and  that  there  is  really 
no  fuch  rep’efcntation  known  in  the  Brlujh  conBitution,  and 
confequently,  that  the  colonies  are  not  fubjed  to  an  internal 
t..xat;on  by  authority  of  parliament. 

1  could"  extend  this  enquiry  to  a  much  greater  length,  by 
examininp-  into  the  policy  of  the  late  adls  of  parliament, 
which  impofe  heavy  and  fevere  taxes,  duties,  and  prohibi¬ 
tions,  upon  the  colonies  :  1  could  point  out  Umc  very  difa- 
crceable  ccnfequences,  refpedting  the  trade  and  manufadlures 

^  of 
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.of  Britain^  which  muft  neceflarlly  refult  from  the fe  ;  . 

.  could  prove,  that  the  revenues  arifing  from  the  trade  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  advantage  of  their  exports  to  Great-Britam^ 
in  the  balance  of  her  trade  with  foreign  nations,  exceed  infi¬ 
nitely  all  the  expence  fhe  has  been  at,  all  the  expence  fhe  can 
be  at,  in  their  protedlion ;  and  perhaps  I  could  (how,  that 
the  bounties  given  upon  fome  articles  exported  from  the  colo¬ 
nies,  were  not  intended,  primarily,  as  inftances  of  attention 
to  their  interefi,  but  aro(e  as  well  from  the  confideration  of 
the  difadvantageous  dependance  of  Great- Britain  upon  other 
nations  for  the  principal  articles  of  her  nav^al  ftores,^  as  from 
her  lofing  trade  for  thefe  articles  ;  1  could  demonftrate,  that 
thefe  bounties  aie  by  no  means  adequate  to  her  favings  in  fuch 
foreign  trade,  if  the  articles  upon  which  they  are  given,  can 
be  procured  from  the  colonics,  in  quantities  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  her  confumption  ;  and  that  the  excefs  of  thefe  favings  is 
fo  much  clear  profit  to  the  nation,  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
thele  bounties  are. drawn  from  it;  but,  as  they  will  remain  in 
it,  and  be  laid  oiit  in  its  manufadlures  and  exports,  that  the. 
whole  fum  which  ufed  to  be  paid  to  foreigners,  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  thefe  articles,  will  be  faved  to  the  nation.  I  fay,  I 
could  extend  my  enquiry,  by  examining  thefe  feveral  matters ; 
but  as  the  fubjedl  is  delic  ate,  and  would  carry  me  to  a  great; 
length,  I  fliall  leave  them  to  the  reader’s  own  refiedtion. 
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E^AUSE,  as  this  Houfe  has  in  tins 
’  H  Seflion  by  feveral  refolutions  moft  lo- 
lemnly  afferted  and  declared,  firft,  “  That  t  le 
SrMajefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
3nt  of '.hi^  Lcjds  SpWtua  ana  Tempos 
nnB  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Pailiamcnt 

alTcmbled.  had.  hath,  and  “*  ‘'8^'  " 

LTtotutes'  of  fufficent  force  k"'.,;  o 

^^Stfoever  l"  Secondly.  •<  That  unnults  .id 
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infurredions  of  the  moft  dangerous  nature  have 
been  raifed  and  carried  on  in  feveral  of  the 
North  American  Colonies,  in  open  defiance  of 
the  power  and  dignity  of  his  Majefty’s  Govern- 
ment,  and  in  manifefi:  violation  of  the  laws  and 
egdlative  authority  of  this  Kingdom  Third¬ 
ly,  ‘'That  the  faid  tumults  and  infurredions 
have  been  encouraged  and  inflamed,  by  fundrv 
votes  and  relolutions  palfed  in  feveral  of  the 
nemblies  of  the  faid  Provinces,  derogatory  to 

his  Majefiy’s  Government,  and 
dextrudive  of  the  legal  and  conftitutional  de¬ 
pendency  of  the  faid  Colonies,  on  the  imperial 

Parliament  of  Great  Britain:” 
Which  refolutions  were  founded  on  a  full  exa-, 
inination  of  the  papers  on  our  table,  manifeft- 
Jng  a  denial  of  the  legiflarive  authority  of  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  im- 
pole  duties  and  taxes  on  our  North  American 
Colonies  j  and  a  criminal  refifiance  there  made 
to  the  execution  of  the  commercial  and  other 
regulations  of  tne  Stamp  Ad,  and  of  other  ads 
of  parliament :  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  to¬ 
tal  repealing  of  that  law,  elpecially  while  fuch 
refifiance  continues,  would  (as  Governor  Bar- 
narde  fays  is  their  intention)  “  make  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Great  Britain  contemptible  hereafter;” 
and  that  fuch  a  fubmiffion  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  under  fuch  circumfiances,  in  fo 
ibrange  and  unheard  of  a  centeft,  would,  in  ef- 
fed,  lurrender  their  antient,  unalienable  rights 
of  fupreme  jurildidion,  and  give  them  ex- 
clufively  to  the  fubordinate  Provincial  Legifla- 
tures  eflablifhed'  by  prerogative  ;  which  was 

never 
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never  intended  or  thought  of,  and  is  not  in 
the  power  of  prerogative  to  beftow ;  as  they 
are  infeparable  from  the  Three  Eftates  of  the 
Realm  affembled  in  Parliament. 

Becaufe  the  law,  which  this  Bill  now 
propofes  to  repeal,  was  pafled  in  the  other 
Houfe  with  very  little  oppofition,  and  in  this 
without  one  diffentient  voice,  during  the  laft 
feflion  of  Parliament,  which  we  prefume,  if  it 
had  been  wholly  and  fundamentally  wrong, 
could  not  poflibly  have  happened  ;  as  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  it  is  fb  important,  and  as  the  intention  of 
bringing  it  in,  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Commons  by  the  firft  Commiffioner  of  the 
Treafury  the  year  before,  and  a  refolution,  re¬ 
lating  and  preparatory  to  it,  was  then  agreed  to 
in  that  Houfe,  without  any  divifion. 

3^/y,  Becaufe,  if  any  particular  parts  of  that 
law,  the  principal  of  which  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  and  fubmitted  to  in  this  country,  with¬ 
out  repining,  for  near  a  century  palf,  had  been 
found  liable  to  juft  and  reafonablc  objections, 
they  might  have  been  altered  by  a  Bill  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  amend  it,  without  repealing  the 
whole.  And,  if  any  fuch  Bill  had  been  fent 
to  us  by  the  Commons,  we  fhould  have  thought 
it  our  duty  to  have  given  it  a  moft  ferious  con- 
iidcration,  with  a  warm  defire  of  relieving  our 
countrymen  in  America  from  any  grievance  or 
hardfhip  ;  but  with  proper  care  to  enforce  their 
fubmitiion  and  obedience  to  the  law  fo  amend¬ 
ed,  and  to  the  whole  legiflative  authority  of 
Great  Britain,  without  any  referve  or  diftinc- 
tion  whatfoever. 

4f/)/r, 
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£^thly,  Becaufe,  it  appears  to  us,  that  a 
moft  eflential  branch  of  that  authority,  the 
power  of  Taxation,  cannot  be  properly,  equi¬ 
tably,  or  impartially  exercifed,  if  it  does  not 
extend  itfelf  to  all  the  members  of  the  flate  in 
proportion  to  their  refpedtive  abilities ;  but 
buffers  a  part  to  be  exempt  from  a  due  fliare  of 
thofe  burthens,  which  the  public  exigencies  re¬ 
quire  to  be  impofed  upon  the  whole  :  a  parti¬ 
ality  which  is  diredtly  and  manifeftly  repugnant 
to  the  truft  repofed  by  the  people  in  every  le- 
giflature,  and  deftrudtive  of  that  confidence  on 
which  all  government  is  founded. 

^thly,  Becaufe,  the  ability  of  our  North- 
American  Colonies,  to  bear  without  inconveni- 
ency  the  proportion  laid  on  them  by  the  Stamp 
Adf  of  lafl  year,  appears  to  us  moft  unqueftion- 
able,  for  the  following  reafons :  Firft,  That 
the  eftimated  produce  of  this  Tax,  amounting 
to  fixty  thoufand  pounds  per  Annum^  if  divided 
amongft  twelve  hundred  thoufand  people  (being 
little  more  than  one  half  of  the  fubjedts  of  the 
Crown  in  North  America)  would  be  only  one 
fliilling  per  head  a  year  •,  which  is  but  a  third 
of  the  wages  ufuaily  paid  to  every  labourer  or 
manufadfurer  there  for  one  day’s  labour  :  Se¬ 
condly,  ’That  It  appeals  by  the  accounts  that 
have  been  laid  before  this  Houfe  from  the  Com- 
miflioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  that  of  the 
debt  contradted  by  thofe  Colonies  in  the  laft 
V/ar,  above  1,755,000/.  has  already  been  dif- 
charged  during  the  courfe  of  three  years  only, 
by  the  funds  provided  for  that  purpofe  in  the 

feveral  Provinces ;  and  the  much  greater  part 
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of  the  remaining  incumbrance,  which  iii  the 
whole  is  about  760,000  pounds,  will  be  paid 
in  two  years  more  :  We  muft  likewife  obferve, 
that  the  bounties  and  advantages  given  to  them 
by  Parliament  in  1764  and  J765,  and  the  du¬ 
ties  thereby  loft  to  Great  Britain  for  their  fer- 
vice,  and  in  order  to  enable  them  the  more  eafily 
to  pay  this  Tax,  muft  neceftarily  amount  in  a 
few  years  to  a  far  greater  fum  than  the  pro¬ 
duce  thereof.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  fuch  pro¬ 
duce  being  wholly  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  army  maintained  by  this  Kingdom  in 
our  Colonies,  at  the  vaft  expence  of  almolt  a 
Ihilling  in  the  pound  land  tax,  annually  remit¬ 
ted  by  us  for  their  fpecial  defence  and  protec¬ 
tion  ;  not  only  no  money  would  have  been  ac¬ 
tually  drawn  by  it  out  of  that  country,  but  the 
eafe  given  by  it  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
w’ho  are  labouring  under  a  debt  of  feventy  mil¬ 
lions,  contradted  by  them  to  fupport  a  very 
dangerous  war,  entered  into  for  the  intereft  and 
fecurity  of  thofe  Colonies,  would  have  re¬ 
dounded  to  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies  them- 
felves  in  their  own  immediate  fafety,  by  con¬ 
tributing  to  deliver  them  from  the  neceffary 
expence,  which  many  of  them  have  hitherto 
always  borne,  in  guarding  their  frontiers  againft 
the  favage  Indians. 

bthlyt  Becaufe,  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
expediency  and  necefiity  of  the  fupreme  le- 
giflature’s  exerting  its  authority  to  lay  a  gene¬ 
ral  tax  on  our  American  Colonies,  whenever 
the  wants  of  the  public  make  it  fitting  and 
reafonable  that  all  the  Provinces  Ihould  contri¬ 
bute 
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bute  ia  a  proper  proportion  to  the  defence  of 
the  whole,  appear  to  us  undeniable,  from  thefe 
confiderations  :  Firft,  That  every  Province  be- 
injr  feparate  and  independent  on  the  others,  and 
having  no  Common  Council  impowered  by  the 
conftitution  of  the  Colonies  to  adl  for  all,  or 
bind  all,  fuch  a  tax  cannot  regularly,  or  with¬ 
out  infinite  difficulty,  be  impofed  upon  them, 
at  any  time,  even  for  their  immediate  defence 
or  protedion,  by  their  own  provincial  alTem- 
blies  ;  but  requires  the  intervention  and  fuper- 
intending  power  of  the  Parliament  of  Great- 
Britain.  Secondly,  That  in  looking  forwards 
to  the  poffible  contingency  of  a  new  war,  a 
contingency  perhaps  not  far  remote,  the  prof- 
ped  of  the  burthens,  which  the  gentry  and 
people  of  this  Kingdom  muft  then  fuftain,  in 
addition  to  thofe,  which  now  lie  fo  heavy  upon 
them,  is  fo  melancholy  and  dreadful,  that  we 
cannot  but  feel  it,  a  mofl:  indifpenfible  duty,  to 
cafe  them  as  much  as  is  poffible,  by  a  due  and 
moderate  exertion  of  that  great  right,  which 
the  conftitution  of  this  realm  has  veiled  in  the 
Parliament,  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  all,  by 
a  proportionable  charge  upon  all,  equally  and 
indifferently  laid.  We  likewife  apprehend, 
that  a  partial  exemption  of  our  Colonies  from 
any  exercife  of  this  right  by  the  Britifh  Le- 
gillature,  would  be  thought  fo  invidious,  and 
fo  unjuft  to  the  other  fubjeds  of  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain,  as  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  thefe 
from  their  Countrymen  refiding  in  America,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  latter,  who  have  on 

many  occafions  received,  and  may  again  want 
^  affift  - 
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afiiftance,  from  the  generous  warmth  of  their 
affe(flion. 

ytblyy  Becaufe,  the  reafons  alligned  in  the 
public  refolutions  of  the  Provincial  AlTem* 
blies,  in  the  North  American  Colonies,  for 
their  difobeying  the  Stamp  A<51:,  viz.  “  That 
they  are  not  reprefented  in  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,”  extends  to  all  other  laws,  of 
what  nature  foever,  which  that  Parliament  has 
enadted,  or  fltall  enadt,  to  bind  them  in  times 
to  come,  and  mull:  (if  admitted)  fet  them  ab- 
folutely  free  from  any  obedience  to  the  power  of 
the  Britifh  Legillature.  We  likewife  obfcrve, 
that  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Conway,  dated 
the  1 2th  of  Odlober  1765  ;  the  commander  in 
chief  of  his  Majcfty’s  forces  in  North  America 
has  declared  his  opinion,  “  That  the  Quellion 
“  is  not  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  Stamp  Adi, 
“  or  of  the  inability  of  the  Colonies  to  pay  the 
“  Tax  ;  but  that  it  is  unconftitutional  and  con- 
“  trary  to  their  Rights,  fupporting  the  inde- 
“  pendency  of  the  Provinces,  and  not  fubjedt 
“  to  the  legiflative  power  of  Great  Britain.” 
It  is  moreover  affirmed,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Con¬ 
way,  dated  7th  November,  “  That  the  peo- 
“  pie  in  general  are  averfe  to  Taxes  of  any 
"  kind  j  and  that  the  merchants  of  that  place 
“  think  they  have  a  right  to  every  freedom  of 
“  trade  which  the  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain 
“  now  enjoy.”  This  opinion  of  theirs  fliikes 
diredlly  at  the  Adi  of  Navigation,  .and  other 
fubfequent  laws,  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  made  in  the  wife  policy  of  that  Adf ;  and 
ffiould  they  ever  be  encouraged  to  procure  for 
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themfelves  that  abfolute  freedom  of  trade,  which 
they  appear  to  defire,  our  plantations  v/ould  be¬ 
come,  not  only  of  no  benefit,  but  in  the  higheft 


iegree  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  and  welfare 


of  their  Mother-country  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  greater  encouragement,  than  the  repeal¬ 
ing  of  a  law,  oppofed  by  them  on  fuch  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  v/ith  fo  much  contempt  of  the  Sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Britifli  Legiflature. 

^tkh,  Becaufe,  the  appearance  of  weaknefs 
and  timidity  in  the  Government  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  this  kingdom,  which  a  conceffion  of 
this  nature  may  too  probably  carry  with  it,  has 
a  manifefl;  tendency  to  draw  on  further  infults, 
and  by  lefi'ening  the  refpedt  of  all  his  Majefly’s 
iubjedfs  to  the  dignity  of  his  Crown,  and  au¬ 
thority  of  his  Laws,  throw  the  whole  Britifh 
empire  into  a  miferable  ftate  of  confufion  and 
anarchy,  with  which  it  feems  by  many  fymp- 
toms  to  be  dangeroufly  threatened  :  and  this  is 
the  more  to  be  feared,  as  the  plea  of  our  North 
American  Colonies,  that,  not  being  reprefent- 
ed  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,,  they 
ought  not  to  pay  Taxes  impofed  or  levied  upon 
them  by  the  authority  thereof,  may  by  the 
fame  reafoning  be  extended  to  all  perfons  in 
this  Ifiand,  who  do  not  adlually  vote  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament ;  nor  can  we  help  appre¬ 
hending,  that  the  opinion  of  fome  countenance 
being  given  to  fuch  notions  by  the  Legiflature 
itfelf,  in  confenting  to  this  Bill  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Aft,  may  greatly  promote  the 
contagion  of  a  moft  dangerous  doftrine,  de- 
■ftruftive  to  ail  Government,  whicfi  has  fpread 

itfelf 
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itfelf  over  all  our  North  American  Colonies, 
that  the  obedience  of  the  fubjedl  is  not  due  to 
the  Laws  and  Legiflature  of  the  Realm,  farther 
than  he  in  his  private  judgment  lhall  think  it 
conformable  to  the  ideas  he  has  formed  of  a 
free  conflitution. 

^thly,  Becaufc,  we  think  it  no  effeiflual  guard, 
or  fecurity,  againft  this  danger,  that  the  Par¬ 
liament  has  declared  in  the  refolutions  of  both 
Houfes,  paffed  during  this  fellion,  and  now  re¬ 
duced  into  a  Bill,  That  fuch  notions  arc  ill 
founded ;  as  men  will  always  look  more  to 
deeds  than  words,  and  may  therefore  incline  to 
believe,  that  the  infurreftions  in  our  Colonies, 
excited  by  thofe  notions,  having  fo  far  proved 
fuccefsful,  as  to  attain  the  very  point,  at  which 
they  aimed,  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Adi,  without  any  previous  fubmillion  on  the 
part  of  the  Colonies;  the  Legiflature  has  in 
fadl  fubmitted  to  them,  and  has  only  more 
grievoufly  injured  its  own  dignity  and  autho¬ 
rity,  by  verbally  aflerting  that  Right,  which  it 
fuSflantially  yields  up  to  their  Oppofition.  The 
reafons  affigned  for  this  conceilion  render  it 
•  flill  more  alarming,  as  they  arife  from  an  illegal 
and  hoftile  combination  of  the  people  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  dillrefs  and  ftarve  our  Manufadlurers, 
and  to  with-hold  from  our  Merchants  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  juft  debts :  the  former  of  which 
meafures  has  only  been  pradlifed  in  open  war 
between  two  States  ;  and  the  latter,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  not  even  in  that  fituation,  either  by  the 
public  or  by  individuals,  among  the  civilized 
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nations  of  Europe,  in  modern  times.  If  this 
unprecedented  plan  of  intimidation  fliall  meet 
with  fuccefs,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it  for  other  and  ftill  greater  objedts  will 
frequently  be  renewed,  and  our  manufadlurers 
and  merchants  reduced  to  the  like,  and  more 
permanent  diftrefs :  we  cannot  therefore  but 
wifli,  that  fome  more  eligible  method,  conlif- 
tent  with  their  future  fafety  and  our  dignity, ' 
had  been  taken  by  Parliament,  to  fhew  our 
tender  concern  and  compaffion  for  their  fuf- 
ferings,  and  to  difeourage  any  other  fuch  un¬ 
warrantable  attempts ;  which  we  are  fully  per- 
fuaded  would  have  been  very  pradlicable,  with 
due  care  and  attention,  and  at  an  expence  very 
inferior  to  the  importance  of  the  objedb. 

Laftly,  Becaufe,  we  are  convinced  from  the 
unanimous  teftimony  of  the  Governors,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Crov/n  in  America,  that  if, 
by  a  moft  unhappy  delay  and  negledt  to  provide 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  law,  and  arm  the 
Government  there  with  proper  orders  and  pow¬ 
ers,  repeatedly  called  for  in  vain,  thefe  difturb- 
ances  had  not  been  continued  and  encreafed, 
they  might  eafily  have  been  quieted  before  they 
had  attained  to  any  dangerous  height ;  and  we 
cannot,  without  feeling  the  moft  lively  fenfe  of 
grief  and  indignation,  hear  arguments  drawn 
from  the  progrels  of  evils,  whicn  ffiould  and 
might  have  been  flopped  in  their  f  rfl:  and  feeble 
beginnings,  ufed  for  the  ftill  greater  evil  of  fa- 
crificing  to  a  prefent  relief  the  highefl  perma¬ 
nent  interefts,  and  the  whole  Majcfty,  Power, 
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and  Reputation  of  Government :  This  afflidls 
us  the  more  deeply,  becaufe  it  appears  from 
many  letters,  that  this  law,  if  properly  fup- 
ported  by  Government,  would  from  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumftances  attending  the  difobediencc 
to  it,  execute  itfelf  without,  bloodflied.  And 
it  is  faid  in  one  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Conway,  That  the  principal  view  is  to  inti- 
“  midate  the  Parliament ;  but  that  if  it  be 
“  thought  prudent  to  enforce  their  authority, 
the  people  dare  not  oppofe  a  vigorous  refo- 
“  lution  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.” 
That  vigorous  refolution  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  the  Parliament ;  and  we  greatly  fear, 
that  the  want  of  it  will  certainly  produce  one 
ofthefe  two  fatal  con fequences }  either  that  the 
repeal  of  this  law  will  in  elfedt  annuli  and  abro¬ 
gate  all  other  laws  and  ftatutes  relating  to  our 
Colonies,  and  particularly  the  Adis  that  reftraia 
or  limit  their  Commerce,  of  which  they  are 
mod;  impatient ;  or,  if  we  diould  hereafter  at¬ 
tempt  to  enforce  the  execution  of  thofe  laws 
againd:  their  will,  and  by  virtue  of  an  authori¬ 
ty,  which  they  have  dared  to  infult  with  im¬ 
punity  and  fuccefs,  that  endeavour  will  bring 
upon  us  all  thofe  evils  and  inconveniencies,  to 
the  fear  of  which  we  now  facrifiicc  the  Sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Realm  ;  and  this  at  a  time  when 
the  ftrength  of  our  Colonies,  as  well  as  their 
dedreof  a  total  independence  on  the  Lcgidature 
and  Government  of  their  Mother-country,  may 
be  greatly  augmented,  and  when  the  circum¬ 
ftances  and  difpofttions  of  the  other  powers  of 
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Europe,  may  render  the  conteft  far  more  dan¬ 
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SECOND  PROTEST. 


Die  Lunce,  17°  Martii,  1766. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill,  entituled,  Jn  AB  to  repeal  an  aB  made  in  the  tajl 
fejfton  of  parliatnent,  entituled,  An  AB  for  granting  and  ap~ 

'  plying  certain  Stamp  Duties,  and  other  duties  in  the  Britijh 
Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America,  towards  further  defray¬ 
ing  the  expcnces  of  defending,  proteBing,  and  fecuring  the 
fame,  and  for  amending  fuch  parts  of  the  feveral  aBs  of  par¬ 
liament  relating  to  the  Trade  and  Revenues  of  the  faid  Colonies 
and  Plantations,  as  direB  the  manner  of  Determining  and  Re¬ 
covering  the  Penalties  and  Forfeitures  therein  mentioned.  Then 
the  faid  Bill  was  read  a  third  Time,  and  it  being  propofed 
to  pafs  the  Bill,  the  fame  was  objedfed  to.  After  fome 
Debate  thereupon,  the  Queftion  was  put.  Whether  the 
faid  Bill  fiiall  pafs ;  It  was  refolved  in  the  Affirmative. 

Difj'etilient, 

iji,  'jrjE CAUSE  we  think,  that  the  Decla- 
ratory  Bill  we  paft  lafl  week,  can¬ 
not  poffibly  obviate  the  growing  mifchiefs  ia 
America,  where  it  may  feern  calculated  only  to 
deceive  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  by  holding 
forth  a  delufive  and  nugatory  affirmance  of  the 
Legiflative  Right  of  this  Ki.ngdom,  whilft  the 
enadting  part  of  it  does  no  more  than  abrogate 
the  Keiblutions  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefenta- 
tives  in  the  North  American  Colonies,  which 
have  not  in  themfelves  the  leaf;  colour  of  au¬ 
thority;  and  declares  that,  which  is  apparent¬ 
ly  and  certainly  criminal,  only  null  and  void. 

2dly,  Eecaufe  the  particular  Objedtions,  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Stamp  Adi  in  North 
America,  and  v/hich  have  been  adopted  in  the 
courfe  of  the  Debates  upon  this  Bill  for  repeal¬ 
ing  it,  are  in  fadt  contradidled  by  undeniable 
Evidence  upon  our  Table  ;  it  having  been  urg¬ 
ed,  Firft,  That  all  the  money  to  be  coiledted 

by 
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by  this  Tax  was  to  be  annually  remitted  hither, 
and  that  the  North  American  Colonies  would 
thereby  be  drained  of  all  their  fpecie ;  and  Se¬ 
condly,  That  the  inftitution  of  Vice  Admiralty 
Courts  in  thofe  Colonies,  for  the  recovery  of 
Penalties  upon  Revenue  Laws  without  Juries, 
is  a  novel  prailice,  by  means  of  which  his 
Majelly’s  Subjects  in  thofe  dominions,  “  would 
*'  be  deprived  of  one  of  their  moft  valuable  Li- 
“  berties.  Trials  by  Juries,  and  in  this  refpedl 
“  diftinguhhed  from  their  Fellow  Subjects  in 
“  Great  Britain  and  would  likewife  be  liable 
to  the  greateft  Inconvenience,  Vexation  and  In- 
juftice,  through  the  option  left  to  any  Profe- 
cutor  to  call  them  from  one  end  of  thatexten- 
five  Continent  to  the  other ;  and  through  the 
temptation  to  the  Judge,  to  condemn  rather 
than  to  acquit,  from  his  being  paid  by  pound¬ 
age  of  the  condemnation- money  :  Whereas, 
with  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe  objedlions, 
it  appears  by  the  minute  of  the  late  Board  of 
Treafury  laid  before  this  Houfe,  and  dated  on 
the  9th  day  of  July  laH:,  that  the  fulleft  Direc¬ 
tions  had  been  lent  to  the  feveral  officers  of  the 
Revenue,  “  that  in  order  to  obviate  the  incon- 
“  venience  of  bringing  into  this  Kingdom  the 
**  money  to  be  raifed  by  the  Stamp  Duties,  all 
‘‘  the  produce  of  the  American  Duties  arifing 
“  or  to  arife,  by  virtue  of  any  Britifh  Adi  of 
‘‘  Parliament,  iliould,  from  time  to  time,  be 
“  paid  to  the  Deputy  Pay- mailer  m  America t 
to  defray  the  fubffilence  of  the  troops,  and 
“  any  military  expences  incurred  in  the  Colb- 
“  nies and  with  regard  to  the  fecond  objec¬ 
tion. 
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tion,lt  is  manifeft^  from  fundry  Adis  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  tliat  a  jurifdidlion  has  been  affigned  to 
the  Judges  of  thofe  Courts,  for  the  recovery  ot 
penalties  upon  the  Laws  of  Revenue  and  of 
Trade,  without  Jui'ies,  for  near  a  century  part, 
from  the  confidcration  (as  we  apprehend)  that 
in  fome  of  the  Colonies  they  are  the  only  Judges 
not  eledled  by  the  people  :  and  fofar  it  is  from 
being  true,  that  the  Subjedlsin  North  x^mcrica, 
by  being  deprived  in  thefe  Cafes  of  Trials  by 
Juries,  were  in  that  refpedl  diftinguiflied  from 
their  Fellow-fubjeds  in  Great  Britain  ;  that, 
in  this  very  inftance  of  the  Stamp  Duties,  the 
Penalties,  which  by  the  American  Stamp  Adi 
were  made  recoverable  without  a  Jury  before 
a  Judge  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court,  are,  by 
the  Laws  now  in  force  for  colledling  the  Stamp 
Duties  in  Great  Britain,  recoverable  alfo  with¬ 
out  a  Jury,  before  two  Juftices  of  the  Peace, 
with  the  like  Powers  in  both  cafes,  which  we 
earneftly  wifli  were  not  ftill  more  necelTary  for 
the  colledtion  of  the  Public  Revenue  in  Ame¬ 
rica  than  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  which  we 
fliould  be  moft  defirous,  if  polTible,  to  alleviate 
in  both  countries  :  with  this  view,  and  to  take 
away  all  jufl  occafion  for  difeontent,  we  were 
very  glad  to  find  by  the  Reprefentation  from 
the  late  Commifiioners  of  the  Trealury  to  his 
Majefty  in  Council,  dated  on  the  4th  day  of 
July  laft,  that  the  Ifridleft  attention  had  been 
given  by  that  Board  to  prevent  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  injuftice  above-mentioned,  by  a  plan 
to  eftablifli  three  different  Courts  of  Vice  Ad¬ 
miralty  at  the  moil  convenient  Places,  with 
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proper  Diftrids  annexed  to  each  ;  and  to  give 
the  Judges  fufficient  and  Honorable  Salaries  in 
lieu  of  all  poundage  and  fees  whatfoever ;  but 
we  cannot  obferve,  without  the  higheft  con¬ 
cern  and  furprize,  that  this  reprefentation, 
founded  upon  a  claufe  inferted  in  the  Stamp 
Adf  for  this  very  purpofe,  and  exprefsly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  relieve  his  Majefty’s  Subjeds  in  North 
America  from  many  unnecelTary  hardfhips  and 
oppreffions,  to  which  they  are  now  liable  by 
many  other  Laws  dill  fubfifting,  fhould  be 
totally  difregarded  for  fevcral  months,  and 
be  fufi'ered  to  remain  unexecuted  in  every  part 
of  it  even  to  this  day ;  and  that  no  notice 
whatever  fhould  be  taken,  in  any  of  the  dif- 
patches  from  the  prefent  Adminiftration  to 
the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  of  the  timely  care  which  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  obviate  the  objedions  raifed  on  both 
thofe  Heads :  efpecially,  as  it  is  notorious,  that 
the  meafures  to  be  purfued,  in  confequence  of 
that  Minute  and  Reprefentation,  had  been  fully 
opened  and  approved  in  Parliament,  at  the 
time  when  the  Stamp  Ad  was  propofed ;  and 
as  the  total  negled  of  it  has  given  occafion  to 
great  Clamour  and  Diffatisfadion  in  the  Colo¬ 
nies.  We  cannot  help  further  obferving,  that 
as  the  Stamp  Ad  was  not  to  take  place  till 
the  iff  of  November,  if  the  Parliament  had 
been  called  early,  their  determinations,  either 
for  enforcing  or  repealing  that  Law,  would 
probably  have  delivered  the  Merchants  and 
Alanufadurers  here  ffom  all  the  difficulties  and 

diftrefs  to  which  they  have  been  for  fo  many 

months 
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months  expofed ;  nor  would  the  diforders  in 
America,  where  all  government  is  proftrate, 
have  rifen  to  fo  great  a  height,  or  taken  fo  deep 

a  root. 

'^dly^  Becaufe,  the  Argument  which  has  been 
ufed  in  favour  of  this  Bill  of  Repeal,  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  the  Stamp  A6t  has  been  tried,  and 
has  failed,  is  extremely  ill  founded  ;  as  it  mani- 
feftly  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Pa¬ 
pers  laid  before  us,  that  if  this  experiment  had 
been  properly  tried,  with  the  lame  zeal  foi  its 
fuccefs  with  which  it  was  firft  propofed,  it 
would  not  have  failed  in  any  of  the  Colonies  . 
and  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Governors  in  North  America,  and 
of  many  of  the  moft  intelligent  and  lefpedf- 
able  perfons  in  thofe  provinces,  for  fome  time 
after  this  A(5l  was  palfed,  is  evident  beyond  a 
doubt,  from  the  Letters  of  the  former  now 
upon  our  Table,  and  from  the  latter  having 
applied  for,  and  accepted  the  Office  of  Diftri- 
butors  of  the  Stamps  under  that  Aft,  which 
they  certainly  would  not  have  done,  and  theieby 
have  expofed  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  to  the 
violence  and  outrages  which  they  have  fince 
undergone,  if  they  had  then  thought  the  luc- 
cefs  of  this  meafure  in  any  degree  precaiious  : 
nor  have  we  heard  of  any  impraflicability  at¬ 
tending  this  Law  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes, 
and  fome  other  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  or 
in  thofe  of  our  Colonies  in  North  America, 
where  it  has  been  executed. 

^thlyy  Becaufe,  a  Precedent  of  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament  lending  their  Power,  from  motives 
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of  Fear  or  Impatience  under  a  prefent  uneafi- 
nefs,  to  overturn  in  one  month  a  Plan  of  Mea- 
fures,  undertaken  with  their  warmeft  Appro¬ 
bation  and  Concurrence,  after  the  moft  mature 
deliberation  of  two  years  together,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  Revenue,  and  the  relief  of 
our  People,  will  effedlually  difcourage  all  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Crown  in  America  from  doing  their 
duty,  and  executing  the  Laws  of  this  King¬ 
dom  ;  and  is  enough  to  deter  future  Minifters, 
in  any  circumftances  of  diftrefs  or  danger  to 
their  Country,  from  oppofing  their  fortitude 
and  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  Public,  to  ftrong 
Combinations  of  priv.ate  and  particular  In- 
terells,  to  the  Clamour  of  Multitudes,  or  the 
Malice  of  Fadlion ;  which  muft  neceffiarily 
bring  on  inch  a  Weaknefs  and  Puffianimity  in 
the  Adminiftration  of  Govern  ment,  as  will  foon 
end  in  the  Downfal  and  Ruin  of  the  State. 

Lafily,  Becaufe,  the  Repeal  of  this  Law  under 
the  prefent  Circumftances,  will,  we  fear,  not 
only  lurrender  the  Honour  and  effential  Interefts 
of  the  Kingdom  now  and  for  ever,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  will  alfo  deeply  affedt  the  fun¬ 
damental  Principles  of  our  Conftitution  ;  for 
if  we  pafs  this  Bill  againft  our  Opinion,  from 
the  Th  reats  and  Compulfion  publicly  avowed 
in  our  Colonies,  and  enforced  by  the  moft  un- 
juftifiable  means  within  Great  Britain,  we  dif- 
claim  that  Legiflative  Authority  over  the  fub- 
je£ls,  which  we  own  ourfelves  unable  to  main¬ 
tain.  If  we  give  our  Confent  to  it  here,  with¬ 
out  a  full  convidlion  that  it  is  right,  merely 
becaufe  it  has  pafled  the  other  Houfe,  by  de¬ 
clining 
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dining  to  do  our  duty  on  the  moft  important 
occafion  which  can  ever  prefent  itfelf,  and 
where  our  interpofition,  for  many  obvious  Rea- 
fons,  would  be  peculiarly  proper  ;  we  in  effed 
annihilate  this  branch  of  the  Legiflature,  and 
vote  ourfelves  ufelefs.  Or  if  by  palling  this 
Bill,  we  mean  to  juftify  thofe,  who  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  even  in  Great  Britain,  have  treated 
a  feries  of  Britilh  Ads  of  Parliament  as  fo 
m'any  Ads  of  Tyranny  af2d  Opprejjion,  which  it  is 
fcarcelv  criminal  to  refill: ;  or  thofe  officers  of 
the  Crown,  who,  under  the  eye,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  Government,  have  taken  upon 
themfelves,  whilll  the  Parliament  was  Sitting, 
without  its  Confent,  to  fufpend  the  Execution 
of  the  Stamp  Ad,  by  admitting  Ships  from  the 
Colonies,  with  unftampt  Clearances,  to  an  En¬ 
try,  in  dired  Violation  of  it,  which  from  the 
Papers  upon  our  Table  appears  to  have  been 
done  ;  we  lhall  then  give  our  approbation  to  an 
open  breach  of  the  fird  Article  of  that  great 
Palladium  of  our  Liberties,  the  Bill  of  Rights  ; 
by  which  it  is  declared,  “  That  the  pretended 
“  power  of  fufpending  of  Laws,  or  the  exe- 
“  cution  of  Laws,  by  regal  Authority,  with- 
“  out  confent  of  Parliament,  is  illegal.”  Laflly, 
If  we  ground  our  Proceedings  upon  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  thofe  who  have  contended  in  this 
Houfe,  that  from  the  Conftitution  of  our  Co¬ 
lonies  they  ought  never  to  be  taxed,  even  for 
their  own  immediate  Defence,  we  fear  that 
fuch  a  Declaration,  by  which  near  a  fifth  part 
of  the  fubjeds  of  Great  Britain,  wlio  by  the 
Ads  of  Parliament  to  reflrain  the  Preffing  of 
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Seamen  in  America,  are  already  exempted  from 
fnrnidiing  Men  to  our  Navy,  are  to  be  for  ever 
exempted  from  contributing  their  thare  to¬ 
wards  their  own  fupport  in  money  likewife, 
will,  from  the  flagrant  Partiality  and  Injuftice 
of  it,  either  depopulate  this  Kingdom,  or  fliake 
the  bails  of  Equality,  and  of  that  Original 
Compact,  upon  which  every  Society  is  founded  j 
and  as  we  believe,  that  there  is  no  inftance  of 
fuch  a  permanent  Exemption  of  fo  large  a  body 
of  the  fubjedls  of  any  State  in  any  Hiflory,  an- 
tient  or  modern,  we  are  extremely  apprehen- 
live  of  the  fatal  Confequences  of  this  unhappy 
Meafure ;  to  which,  for  thefe  Reafons,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  thofe  contained  in  the  Protefl;  of  the 
iith  of  this  month,  our  Duty  to  the  King, 
and  Juftice  to  our  Country,  oblige  us  to  enter 
this  our  Solemn  DiflTent. 


Temple 

Abercorn 

Scarfdale 

J.  Bangor 

Trevor 

Hyde 

Marlborough 
Sandwich 
Charles  Carlifle 
Weymouth 
Thomas  Briftol 
W.  Gloucefter 
Buckinghamihire 
R.  Durefme 


Dudley  and  Ward 
Sulfolk  and  Berkfliire 
Leigh 

Bridgewater 

Gower 

Grofvenor 

Powis 

Ker 


Lyttelton 

Eflex 

Ferrers 

Avlesford 

Vere 


Eglintoun. 


A  LIST 


A  LIST  of  the  LORDS  who  Voted 
againft  the  Repeal  of  the  American  Stamp 
Adt,  March  lo,  1766. 


His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke 
of  Yorke,^?;^  Brother  to 
the  King 

Duke  of  Beaufort 

Duke  of  Bedford.  Prctejled» 

Duke  of  Marlborough.  Pro. 

Duke  of  Ancafter,  Mafter 
of  the  Horfe  to  the  S^ueen. 

Duke  of  Bridgewater.  Pro. 

Earl  of  Pembroke,  Col.  of  the 
firj}  Regiment  of  Dragoons^ 

Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
fliire.  Pro. 

Earl  of  Denbigh,  a  Lord  of 
the  King's  Bedchamber 

Earl  of  Sandwich.  Pro. 

Earl  of  Lichfield,  Captain  of 
the  Band  of  Penfioners^  he. 

Earl  of  Coventry,  a  Lord  of 
the  King's  Bedchamber.  Pro. 

Earl  of  Oxford,  a  Lord  of 
the  King's  Bedchamber. 

Earl  Ferrers,  a  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  Pro. 

Earl  of  Aylesford.  Pro. 

Earl  of  Hallifax.  Pro. 

Earl  of  Macclesfield 

Earl  Ker  (Duke  of  Roxburgh 
in  Scotland)  Pro. 

Earl  Waldegrave,  Governor 
of  Plymouth^  and  Col.  of  the 
fecond  Regiment  of  Dra¬ 
goons.  Pro. 

Earl  of  Orford,  a  Lord  of  the 
King's  Bedchamber  y  and 


Ranger  $f  St.  fames's  and 
Hyde  Parks 
Earl  of  Warwick 
Earl  Gower.  Pro. 

Earl  of  Buckinghamfhire,  a 
Lord  of  the  King's  Bed¬ 
chamber.  Pro. 

Earl  of  Powis.  Pro. 

Earl  of  Northumberland, 
Vice  Admiral  of  all  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Earl  Temple.  Pro. 

Earl  Harcourt,  Chamberlain 
to  the  ^ueen 
Earl  of  Guildford 
Earl  Talbot,  Steward  of  the 
King's  Houjhold 
Vifeount  Say  and  Sele 
Vifeount  Townfhend,  IJeu- 
tenant  General  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance.,  and  Colonel  of  the 
'l^th  Regiment  of  Fo  t.  Pro. 
Vifeount  Weymouth.  Pro. 
Vifeount  Bolingbroke.  Pro. 
Vifeount  Wentworth.  Pro. 
Vifeount  Dudley  and  Ward. 
Pro. 

Lord  Le  Defpencer 
Lord  Botetourt 
Lord  Leigh.  Pro. 

Lord  Byron 
Lord  Trevor.  Pro. 

Lord  Montfort 
Lord  Vere,  Pro. 

Lord  Hyde.  Pro. 


Lord 
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Lord  Mansfield,  Chief  Juf 
lice  of  the  King* s  Bench 
Lord  Lyttelton.  Pro, 

Lord  Grofvenor,  Pro* 

Lord  Scarfdale.  Pro, 

I>ord  Beaulieu 

Earl  of  Eglintoun,  a  Lord  of 
the  King'* s  Bedchamber,  Pro. 
Earl  of  Abercorn.  Pro, 

Earl  of  Loudon,  Governor  of 
Edinburgh  Cajile^  and  Col, 
of  the  2^th  Regiment  of 
Foot 

Earl  of  March,  a  Lord  of  the 
King's  Bedchamber 
Earl  of  Bute,  Ranger  of 
Richmond  Park 

Lord  Cathcart,  firjl  Lord  of 
Police  in  Scotland 
^  Bifhop  of  Durham.  Pro, 
fecond  proteft 
Bifhop  of  Chefter 
Bifhop  of  Rochefter 


Bifhop  of  Bangor.  Pro, 
Bifhop  of  Gloucefler.  Pro, 
Bifhop  of  Carlifle.  Pro, 
Bifhop  of  BriftoL  Pro,  62 
Proxies. 

Duke  of  Cleveland,  Comp^ 
troller  of  the  Seal^  &c. 

^  Earl  of  EfTex.  Pro,  fe¬ 
cond  proteft 
Earl  of  Tankerville 
Earl  of  Darlington,  Mafler 
of  the  Jewel  Office^  and 
Governor  of  Car  life 
Lord  Craven 
Lord  Fortefeue 
Lord  Vernon 

Earl  of  Sutherland,  Col,  of  a 
Bat,  of  Highlanders 
Earl  of  Rothes,  Col,  of  the 
^d  Regiment  of  Foot-guards^ 
Gov,  of  Duncannon^ 

Bifhop  of  Hereford,  ig. 


*  The  Bifhop  of  Durham  was  abfent  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
teftation  on  the  nth  ;  but  his  Lordfhip  figned  the  fecond  pro¬ 
teft,  as  did  alfo  the  Earl  of  EfTex,  who  had  firft  voted  by  Proxy. 
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APPLICATION 


Of  fome  General 

POLITICAL  RULES, 

TO  THE 


PRESENT  STATE 

O  F 

G  R  E  A  T  -  B  R  I  T  A  r  N, 

IRELAND  AND  AMERICA. 


In  a  LETTER 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  TEMPLE. 


ClariJJimi  viri  nojlra  clvitatls  tcmporlbus  opt'unis  hoc  fihi 
amplijjimum^  pulcherrunumque  ducehant^  ah  hofpitihus 
clientibufque  fuis^  ab  exteris  nationibus  quce  in  Amiejiiam 
popuU  Komani  ditioncmque  ejjent^  injur ias  propulfare 
cerumque  caufas  defendere, 

Cicero.  Orat.  Contra  Caecilium. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  J.  Almon,  oppofitc  Burlington-Houfe, 

in  Piccadilly,  1766. 
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A  P  P  L  I  C  A  T  I  O  N,  . 

My  Lord, 

difFufive  benevolence,  and  difin- 
I  terefted  deportment,  which  have  cha- 
radlerifed  your  Lordlliip,  through  each  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  fiage  of  life,  points  you  out 
as  the  perfon  mod  proper  to  be  addreffed,  by 
a  man,  who  is  willing  to  lay  open  fome  er¬ 
rors  in  our  policy,  which  require  a  fpeedy 
corredion  ;  you,  my  Lord,  will  extend  your 
public  concern  beyond  the  confines  of  your 
native  country,  and  confider  every  part 
of  the  human  fpecies,  which  has  any  con- 
nedion  with  England,  as  meriting  your  care 
and  patronage. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  one  point  of 
view,  in  which  we  can  behold  this  kingdom 
at  prefent  more  truly  intereding,  than  that 
of  the  relation  which  it  beai-s  to  thofe  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  conneded  with  us,  in  a  fecon- 
dary  *,  or  kind  of  dependant  nature ;  fome 


*  Scotland  without  doubt,  is  united  with  England  by 
the  folemn  aft  of  both  nations,  but  the  fundametal  dif¬ 
ference  of  their  laws  is  fo  great,  and  their  manners  and 
ideas  of  government  fo  very  difeordant,  that  I  muft  ftill 
behold  them  in  the  fecondary  light  in  which  it  is  placed 
above. 


B 
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united,  but  not  receiving  our  municipal  law, 
others  receiving  our  laws  after  a  ftruggle  of 
many  centuries,  and  others  willing  to  make 
laws  for  themfelves,  had  they  a  power  to 
execute  them.  After  a  war,  therefore,  iu 
which  a  conftitutional  exertion  of  our  native 
ftrength  has  procured  us  at  leaft  a  very  re- 
fpedable  commerce,  nothing  can  more  juftly 
merit  our  attention,  than  thofe  nations, 
who,  beyond  the  limits  of  England,  form  the 
feveral  branches  of  the  Britilh  empire  they 
are  numerous,  they  inhabit  countries  a- 
bounding  in  all  the  necefiaries  of  life,  and 
fruitful  of  the  materials  of  many  of  its  com¬ 
forts  j  but  above  all,  thefe  countries  pro¬ 
duce  the  genm  acre  virum  marfam  pubemque 
Jabellam  j  their  cuftoms,  nay,  even  their 
countenances,  are  Britilli,  after  a  feries  of 
generations ;  they  have,  in  Ihort,  every  title 
to  the  utmoft  care  and  regard  of  the  mother 
country,  which  intereft  or  affeftion  Ihould 

beftow. 

The  more  heterogeneous  the  parts  which 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  any  body,  the 
lefs  capable  of  folidity  and  permanency  will  it 
be  ;  the  jarring  of  their  natures  preventing 
that  intimate  union  and  firm  cohefion,^  in 
which  the  ftrength  of  natural  and  of  politi¬ 
cal  bodies  does  primarily  confift.  This  com- 
padlnefs,  once  attained  to,  good  laws  and  in- 
flitutions  communicating  their  fpirit,  give  it 

that  powerful  momentum>  which  nothing 

can 
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can  refiil;  j  if  then  a  kingdom,  from  circum- 
ftances  of  colonization  or  otherwife,  muft 
have  a  connedion  with  other  people,  it  is 
the  duty  and  interefi:  of  that  kingdom  to 
aflimiiate  thefe  people  with  tliemfelves,  as 
foon  as  polhhle ;  if  to  be  born  and  fupported 
by  them,  the  nearer  they  are  drawn  like  ar¬ 
mour  or  garment,  the  lefs  fenfible  will  the 
principal  be  of  the  burthen  ;  if  able  to  fup- 
port  themfelves,  .perhaps  affift  the  mother 
country,  the  more  clofely  and  naturally  join¬ 
ed,  the  more  capable  like  our  limbs,  will 
they  be  to  help  and  be  of  fervice ;  and  yet 
ftrange,  although  mod  certain  it  is,  that  the 
conquefts  and  colonies  of  nations,  who  them¬ 
felves  have  enjoyed  Liberty,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  more  difeerning  of  the  advantages  which 
it  mud  bring  to  others,  have  generally  felt 
more  oppreffion,  and  have  been  lefs  tenderly 
cheriflaed  by  the  conquerors  or  colonizers, 
than  thofe  of  abfolute  monarchies.  Thus  we 
perceive,  the  conquered  provinces  of  Rome, 
far  from  being  dilpleafed  *  at  the  fall  of  the 
commonwealth  and  edabliflimcnt  of  defpo- 
tifrn.  Whether  this  arifes  from  the  mean  o- 
pinion,  which  conquerors  for  the  mod  part 
conceive  of  the  conquered,'  deeming  them 
unworthy  of,  and  incapable  to  make  the  pro¬ 
per  ufe  of  Liberty,  or  from  an  hatred,  im- 
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pieffed  by  their  obftinacy  when  an  enemy, 
I  cannot  determine  :  however,  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  upon  the  firft  reduction  of 
tliem,  the  conquerors  dared  not  truft  them 
with  Liberty;  but  upon  removal  of  thefe  ap- 
prehenfions,  by  length  of  time  and  other 
circurnftances,  they  ceafed  to  be  adluated 
by  the  proper  motive  of  conqueft ;  the  migh¬ 
ty  mairers  themfclves,  degenerate  and  cor¬ 
rupt,  lofe  that  benevolence  which  fhould 
lliare  tlie  bleffings  of  a  free  government  with 
their  fellow  creatures;  nor  are  they  impel¬ 
led  by  a  defire  of  ferving  the  human  fpecies, 
in  being  the  inftruments  of  the  Almighty,  in 
reftoring  it  to  the  exercife  of  a  rational,  and 
lince  the  gofpel  difpeniation,  a  chriftian 
well-tempered  Liberty  :  and  this,  with  felf- 
defence,  which  fuggefts  conquefi;  by  way  of 
prevention  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
principles  upon  which  a  conqueror  can  by 
any  means  v/hatfoever  be  jufijfied.  If  they 
confider  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  have  the 
misfortune  of  falling  under  their  domination, 
as  too  narrow  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
noble  and  elevated  fentiments  of  Liberty, 
and  compare  them  to  weak  ftomachs,  which 
may  be  clogged  and  difabled  by  folid  and 
fubftantial  food ;  or  an  eye,  which  long  ufed 
to  darknefs,  unexercifed  by  real  objedts,  no¬ 
thing  prefenting  but  figures  and  fantoms  of 
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Its  own  creation,  and  which  may  be  difor- 
dered,  perhaps  deftroyed  by  too  fudden  an 
infulion  of  a  flrong  lights  then  (hould  liberty 
be  portioned  out  to  them  by  degrees,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  judicious  and  llrift  political  regimen, 
previous  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  con¬ 
queror  to  enlarge  their  underftandings,  me¬ 
liorate  and  prepare  their  hearts,  for  receiving 
this  plant  of  coeleflial  feed ;  otherwife  are 
they  left  in  a  worfe  condition  than  before, 
and  all  the  boafted  encomiums  of  their 
mafters  upon  liberty, and  thofe  bleffings  which 
their  conlfitution  affords,  are  but  blinds  to 
carry  on  their  defigns,  with  vile  views  of 
lawlefs  dominion,  and  of  a  commerce  whole 
objeils  are  avarice  and  luxury. 

To  a  perfon  who  confiders  the  ends  of 
conqueft  in  that  extenfive,  give  me  leave  to 
add  moral  and  religious  light,  in  which  I  am 
well  allured,  that  yourLordlhip  beholds  every 
political  matter  j  it  mult  be  evident,  from 
the  acknowledged  goodnefs  of  the  Creator, 
that  the  happinels  of  his  creatures  was  the 
end  of  their  formation  and  that  in  order  to 
give  thcie  creatures  an  oppportunity  of  ren¬ 
dering  themfelves  more  grateful  to  him,  it 
is  placed  within  their  power,  by  a  proper 
exercife  of  their  faculty  and  freedom  of 
will,  to  be  the  meritorious  inftruments  of 
making  each  other  happy.  One  man  has  it 
in' his  power  to  ferve  his  neighbour,  the 
neighbour  gives  his  alfiftance  where  it  is 
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wanting ;  one  nation  fupplies  by  commerce 
where  another  is  defeftive,  and  is  relieved  in 
its  turn  :  the  conqueror  gives  to  the  con¬ 
quered,  arts,  fciences,  laws,  manners ;  and 
receives  from  the  conquered,  numbers, 
friendfliip,  additional  ftrength;  thereby  form¬ 
ing  a  more  powerful  community,  fecured 
againft  external  violence,  quiet  in  the 
cultivation  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and  in 
the  pradlice  of  every  moral  virtue.  It  is 
difficult,  I  will  confefs,  for  a  people,  who 
behold  themfelves  fuperior  to  others  in  arts, 
in  arms  and  indttftry,  not  to  give  way  to  an 
over  favourable  opinion  of  felf ;  and  not  to 
bear  an  haughtinefs  of  deportment  to  thofe, 
whom  they  look  upon  as  fo  far  beneath 
them  :  this  may  be  excufed,  it  is  true,  and 
charged  to  the  account  of  human  frailty  in 
the  uneducated,  uninformed  part  of  a  people; 
even  there,  it  were  better  if  otherwife,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  leading  men  in  fuch  a 
date,  carefully  to  fupprefs  by  authority  and 
example  every  appearance  of  infolence  ;  be- 
caufe,  no  other  things,  not  even  fuperiority 
of  wealth  and  power,  can  create  fuch  a  degree 
of  jealoufy  in  their  neighbours;  ftrangers  wiffi 
for  an  opportunity  of  humbling  their  pride  ; 
their  own  provinces  are  at  bell  but  indifferent 
whether  they  Hand  or  fail,  and  are  often  du¬ 
bious,  whether  a  change  of  mafter  may  not 
turn  to  their  advantage.  Surely  then,  myLord, 
a  nation  happilycircumllanced  from  fituation, 
'  from 
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from  climate,  from  a  favourable  temperature 
of  mind  and  body,  (all  which  unjuftly  at¬ 
tributed  to  chance,  are  produced  by  a  chain 
of  caufes  framed  by  providence  for  good 
and  wife  purpofes)  a  nation  thus  diflinguitlied 
by  heaven,  fliould  not  look  upon  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages  as  beftowed  merely  tor  their  own 
fakes,  and  their  effeds  to  terminate  within 
the  narrow  compafs  of  England  or  of  Italy  j 
they  fliould  behold  themfelves  in  no  other 
relation  of  luperiority,  than  as  inffruments 
of  promoting  real  knowledge,  pure  religion, 
and  virtuous  liberty  j  the  three  moft  defirable 
objeds  of  human  purfuit,  and  which  per- 
feded  and  refined  form  permanency,  fubftan- 
tial,  and  rational  happinefs.  The  power, 
therefore,  which  mifapplies  advantages  thus 
derived  from  the  fupreme  Being  for  the 
above  purpofes ;  who  thinks  each  country, 
whofe  inhabitants  they  can  out-number  or 
out-difeipline,  a  new  fource  of  luxury  to  their 
diffipated,  effeminate,  immoral  nobility  and 
gentry;  who  treat  their  allies  and  colonies  as- 
minifters  only  to  their  pleafures  and  profu- 
iions :  the  dominion  of  fuch  a  people  can  be 
but  of  fliort  duration ;  becaufe  its  cxiftence, 
and  the  general  fcheme  of  providence,  are 
incompatible  :  their  infolence  confirms  them 
that  other  countries  arc  made  for  their  foie 
ufe  and  gratification  ;  this  leads  to  luxury, 
to  debility,  to  fecurity  ;  fo  by  natural  caufes, 
as  clear  as  the  laws  of  motion  to  the  man 
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who  clofely  obferves  the  political  effeds, 
which  gradations  to  vice  in  thole  indivi¬ 
duals  conllituting  a  community,  have  always 
produced  ;  this  nation’s  ruin  mull  be  acce- 
erated  :  it  mud;  give  way  to  fuperior  virtue j 
from  which  a  completion  of  the  deligns  of 
providence  may  with  more  realbn  be  ex— 
pedled.  Thele  ideas  of  the  ends  ofconqueft, 
however  ill  fuited  to  the  refinement  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  may  I  doubt  not  hand  the 
violence  of  modern  ridicule,  if  fortunate 
enough  to  merit  your  Lordlhip’s  fandion  ; 
and  here,  however  dilfatisfied  with  mvfelf, 
when  varying  in  opinion  from  fo  refpedable 
a  writer  as  the  Baron  Montefquieu,  yet 
mud  I  declare,  that  the  applaufe  bedowed 
upon  the  fpirit,  with  which  Alexander  con¬ 
quered  the  Perfian  empire,  by  that  great 
politician,  feems  founded  upon  notions  of 
conqued,  which  arife  rather  from  falfe 
glory  and  odentation,  than  any  real  utility 
to  the  human  fpecies  ;  elfe  would  he  never 
have  panygerized  that  hero  for  renouncing 
the  fober,  manly,  virtuous  manners  of 
Greece,  and  adopting  the  foft  and  luxurious 
manners  of  Perfia  ;  and  to  what  end  ?  why, 
thro’  an  excefs  of  tendernefs  to  the  vanquilh- 
ed.  This  1  will  venture  to  fay  may  be  better 
accounted  for  by  the  fudden  turn  to  pleafure, 
which  that  young  hero  had  taken,  and  his 
love  for  the  fair  Afiatick  princefs,  than  upon 
any  principles  of  uncommon  humanity  ;  and 

it 
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it  Is  fubmitted  to  your  lordtLIp,  whether  his 
humanity  would  not  have  difplayed  itfelf  to 
greater  advantage,  by  bringing  over  the  Per- 
fians  to  the  dilcipline  of  his  own  country  : 
it  being  moft  certain,  as  he  himfelf  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  fuch  nations,  as  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  conquered,  are  for  the  mofl 
part  degenerated  from  their  original  inftitu- 
tions  *,  rather  ferved  by  deffroying  their 
pernicious  prejudices,  and  laid  by  conquefl 
under  an  happier  genius;  fo  that  leavino- a 
nation  to  its  own  bad  laws  and  cuftoms, 
which  are  often  a  difgrace  to  humanity  is 
hke  leaving  a  wayward  child  to  its  own  bad 
humours,  when  wholfome  correction  fliould 
be  adminiltred,  in  order  to  reform  a  nature, 
perhaps  originally  vicious  (being  born  in  fin-) 
and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  parent,  whom  expe¬ 
rience,  education,  and  a  mild  and  moral  religion 
has  qualified  for  the  talk,  to  bellow  then?  on 
his  offspring;  nay,  to  ufc  feverity,  if  found 
reluctant  to  his  difeipline ;  fo  is  it  of  a  con¬ 
quering  nation,  enlightened  by  literature  and 
pure  chriltianity,  to  offer  to  the  conquered  a 
better  fet  of  manners  than  their  own  ;  and 
It  rejected,  by  proper  political  conftraints, 
where  the  idea  of  cruelty  is  totally  excluded 
compel  to  receive  them,  and  become  happy’ 

^  The  moderns,  to  whom  chriltianity  has 
given  great  advantage  over  the  antients  in  that 

^  article 
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article  of  rendering  fervice  to  human  na¬ 
ture,  by  their  power  and  influence,  have  pro¬ 
pagated  their  religion,  1  mean  the  CathoUck 
led,  with  a  view  only  to  empire  and  pro¬ 
fit  ■  they  propagate  religion  with  a  defign 
o^  making  h,  by  the  affiftance  of  their 
prierts,  an  engine  of  dominion,  rather  than 
a  to  evUghten  the  Gentiles ;  and  infuie  to 
poiionons  a  mixture  of  wicked  and  luperfti- 
tious  prejudices  into  the  chalice,  which  they 
prelent  to  the  innocent  deluded  natives, 
whom  they  have  fubdued,  or  fet  down 
amongft  i  that  inftead  of  being  invigorated 
and  filled  with  the  fpirit  to  perform  good 
and  chrillian  works,  they  become  intoxicated 
bv  the  draught,  and  are  entirely  loft  to  any 
notion  of  the  charities.  The  Proteftants 
agree  in  confidering  trade  as  their  ultimate  ; 
but  in  matters  of  religion  are  fo  cool  and 
indifterent  (except  in  one  of  our  American 
colonies)  that  they  look  upon  religion  as  a 
plant,  which  muft  rear  itfelf  for  them,  or 
abfolutely  perilh,  and  fcandaloully  remi  s  in 
the  bufinefs  of  reclaiming  their  favage  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  to  which  end  alone  providence 
has  vefted  them  with  fuch  ample  powers, 
think  themfelves  totally  acquitted  of  doing 
no  fort  of  good  by  the  aid  of  religion,  they 
can  withhold  themfelves  from  making  it  the 
inftrument  of  evil.  Such  is  the  a  u  e  o 
thefe  advantages,  by  the  nations  of  Lurope 

who  are  favoured  by  heaven,  and  as  it  vi^re 
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intruded  with  the  care  and  indrudllon  of  the 
yet  uncivilized  part  of  the  globe.  The  Jews, 
once  a  chofen  people  of  the  Deity,  perverfly 
refufed  the  light  of  the  gofj^el  when  offered  ; 
the  nations  of  chriftendom,  who  leem 
eledled  to  be  the  difpenfers  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  either  negledt  to  let  in  the  light  upon 
their  fellow-creatures,  or  throw  in  fuch  a 
glare  of  fuperftitious  pageantry,  as  mufe 
dazzle,  or  entirely  darken  their  underlfand- 
ings._ 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  when  enterprizes 
are  fet  on  foot,  when  difeoveries  of  new 
countries  are  propofed,  that  undertakers  can 
,  be  fufficiently  animated  by  the  deliberate 
moral  motive  which  I  have  infifted  upion. 
Velofco  d’  Gama,  with  the  other  Portu^ueze 
adventurers  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  whilft 
they  were  eredling  croffes  wherever  they 
landed  in  honour  of  chriftianity,  by  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  their  own  hiftorian,  De 
Feria,  received  the  real  fpur  to  enterprize 
from  a  defire  of  gold,  and  other  materials 
of  trade:  as  did,  with  fome  addition  of  a 
love  of  fame  and  glory,  the  Englifli  navi¬ 
gators,  Raleigh,  Drake,  and  others.  The 
thoughtlefs  feaman  and  foldier,  mull;  have 
a  mere  fenfual  objedl  for  his  end.  But  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  cool  fpeculative  flatefman, 
to  dart  his  eye  beyond  the  furface ;  and  to 
manage  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  not  only  his 
own  country,  but  the  human  fpecies,  fliall 

C  2  receive 
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receive  moral  benefit,  from  the  paflions  and 
propenfities  of  individuals. 

The  geneial  obligation  by  which  the  ci¬ 
vilized  parts  of  the  globe  are  bound  to  com¬ 
municate  morality,  religion,  arts  and  fci- 
ences  to  the  reft,  and  confequently  liberty 
the  root  of  all,  (for  ablolute  conftraint 
even  to  good,  puts  a  negative  upon  any  merit 
in  the  adlion  ;)  I  fay,  my  Lord,  this  general 
obligation  had  almoft  drawn  me  from  fight 
of  my  particular  fubjedt,  which  was  con- 
traded  to  the  ideas  of  that  bad  policy  in 
free  ftates,  which  have  treated  their  allies  or 
colonies  with  feverity  ;  who  have  been  re- 
naifs  in  preparing  them  for  liberty,  and  when 
prepared,  who  have  refufed  to  beftow  it  on 
them. 

The  Romans  were  brave,  they  were  wife 
(in  fpite  of  Grecian  romance),  they  were 
virtuous  above  all  other  nations ;  yet  were 
they  far  from  perfedion  in  that  part  of  their 
policy  which  related  to  their  allies.  It  is 
not  the  lot  of  mortals.  They  entertained  no¬ 
tions  too  exalted  of  their  own  merit ;  and 
it  was  with  great  reludance,  that  their  neigh¬ 
bours  were  received  into  any  kind  of  equality 
with  them  ;  witnefs  the  indifference  of  ' 
Romulus,  in  revenging  the  death  of  Ta- 
tius  *,  upon  the  Laurentes,  which  had  a 

face 
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face  oF  connivance,  if  not  of  having^  been 
an  accomplice  in  the  murder.  The  vigour, 
indeed,  and  courage,  with  which  the  Sam- 
nites  and  other  Italian  Hates  fo  long  defenoed 
their  independency,  was  enough  to  create  a 
jealoufy  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans ;  and 
we  therefore  fee  that  it  was  not,  until  ene¬ 
mies  of  greater  fize  and  danger  had  obliged 
them  to  form  their  armies  out  of  thefe 
Hates,  that  this  jealoufy  abated.  Yet,  to 
the  laH,  the  center  being  the  poH  of 
Hrength,  always  confiHingof  the  legions  and 
the  allies,  placed  upon  the  flanks  j  this  mi¬ 
litary  inftitution,  rigidly  obfervcd,  prove, 
that  they  continued  to  entertain  fome 
doubts,  either  of  the  fidelity  or  capacity  of 
their  conquered  friends.  But  as  luxury  en- 
creafed,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  foreign 
enemies  vaniflied,  their  antipathy  to  the  al¬ 
lies  became  more  vifible;  all  notions  of  that 
equality,  fo  eflential  to  the  very  being 
of  republicks,  was  intolerable;  and  lords 
of  the  world  themfelves,  they  would  lord 
it  over  thofe  who  fo  powerfully  contri¬ 
buted  to  make  them  fo;  arrogating  the 
merit  of  every  acquifition  made  by  the 
Hates  :  the  profits  they  alfo  felzed  upon,  by 
monopolizing  the  conquered  lands,  in  direct 
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oppofition  to  the  old,  but  not  abrogated  Li- 
cinian  law.  Thus  would  they  exalt  tbem- 
felves  above  their  fellow  foldiers,  for  no 
other  reafon,  that  we  can  difcover,  but  that 
of  being  born  nearer  the  Tyber,  or  within 
fight  of  the  Capitol.  The  allies  were  dif- 
gufted,  and  with  reafon  j  the  Mani,  the 
Peligni,  over  whom,  or  v/ithout  whofe  aC- 
fiftance  Rome  never  had  triumphed,  beheld 
theie  acfts  of  inlolence  tvith  the  warmeft  in* 
dignation ;  they  demanded  that  freedom  of 
the  city,  to  which  their  fervices  had  intitled 
them  i  they  were  fupported  in  thefe  demands 
by  Mnmmius  *,  Beftia,  Cotta,  fome  of  the 
moft -refpeftable  names  of  Rome  ;  the  fe- 
cond  Africanus,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of 
their  bravery,  affifted  them  with  his  credit 
and  intereft,  and  loft  his  popularity  amongft 
the  old  citizens,  by  an  a(ft  of  the  greateft 
equity.  Thefe  laft  the  Patricians  had  gained, 
by  raifing  jealoufies  in  their  minds  againft 
the  allies  and  their  abettors,  and  were  moft 
effedlually  fupported  by  the  order  of  knights, 
at  that  time  the  moft  profligate  body  of  men 
that  ever  difgraced  a  community  ;  yet,  for¬ 
midable  in  the  polTeflion  of  a  judicial  power 
in  cafes  of  bribery,  corruption,  and  mifbe- 
haviour  in  publick  office.  What  the  allies 
could  not  obtain  by  the  interceffion  of  fuch 


*  Vide  Appian,  on  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  where  he 
treats  of  the  caufes  of  the  focial  war. 
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great  and  virtuous  nlcn,  they  fought  by  force.  , 
A  war  broke  out ;  the  greatefl:  Roman  gene¬ 
rals,  Sextus,  Caefar,  Craffus,  even  Sylla  and 
Marius,  yielded  in  their  turns  to  the  bravery 
and  condudl  of  a  Judacilius,  an  Egnatius,  a 
Cato  5-  fo  bloody  was  the  war  on  the  fide  of 
Rome,  as  to  produce  an  ordinance,  that  the 
killed  in  battle  (hould  be  buried  on'the  fpot, 
and  not  brought  into  the  city,^  lefl^  the 
numbers  of  dead  bodies  fhould  intimidate 
the  people ;  they  armed  their  freedmen,  a 
feep  never  taken,  but  in  cafes  of  the  greateft 
emergency.  At  length,  obliged  to  divide 
the  atlies,  they  granted  to  thofe,  who  had  not 
appeared  in  arms,  the  freedom  of  the  city ; 
by  this  ftroke  of  policy  did  they  confirm  the 
wavering,  give  hopes  to  thofe  who  had  de¬ 
clared  againft  them,  of  obtaining  the  fame, 
loofened  the  ties  of  the  confederacy,  and 
blunted,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  edge  of  a- 
nimofity.  From  the  day  on  which  the  Julian 
Law  was  paflbd  (called  fo  from  Sextus  Julius 
Casfar,  who  enabled  it)  the  arms  of  the  re- 
publick  were  more  profperous.  However, 
the  war  continued  even  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  of  disjundion,  fo  unfavourable  to  the 
allies,  until  they  carried  their  point ;  and  all 
the  Italian  Rates,  the  Lucanians  and  Sam- 
nites  themfelves,  names  hateful,  and  let  me 
add,  terrible  to  the  Romans,  were  at  length 
admitted  to  their  freedom. 

Thus 
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Thus,  my  Lord,  does  it  appear  how  fatal 
the  pride,  the  avarice,  the  ambition,  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  Rome,  had  nearly  proved  to  the 
very  being  of  their  commonwealth  ;  how  an 
aldcdation  of  being  feled,  how  a  difdain  to 
mix,  to  incorporate  with  their  countrymen 
and  thereby  to  ftrengthen  the  whole,  had 
almoit  produced  a  total  obliteration  of  the 
Roman  name  ;  and  how  Rome,  by  difregard- 
ing  thefe  ends  of  conquefts,  for  which  I 
have  before  contended,  by  endeavouring  to 
engrofs  all,  were  put  to  the  utmoft  ftretch  of 
policy  to  fecure  any.  If  the  Romans  had 
irankly  mared  their  privileges  with  the  allies, 
upon  the  footing  they  afterwards  granted  them* 
had  they  done  it  with  an  air  of  good-will* 
then  would  they  have  avoided  this  dreadful 
warj  and  the  new  citizens  entertain  no  di- 
flindfion  in  their  minds  between  themfelves 
and  the  old  citizens,  they  would  have  con- 
fidered  the  riches,  the  fplendor,  the  glory  of 
Rome  as  their  own ;  they  would  feel  her 
misfortunes,  and  rejoice  in  her  profperity ; 
and  they  would  have  maintained  a  fuperiority 
in  the  love,  gratitude,  and  refped  of  the 
new  citizens,  though  not  by  the  laws  and 
confeitution  :  in  fliort,  the  allies  would  fuf- 
fer  Rome  to  govern,  but  not  admit  her  right 
ox  doing  fo.^  But  the  very  bad  grace  with 
which  thefe  immunities  were  ceded,  extort¬ 
ed  as  it  were  by  force,  a  feries  of  indignities; 
fuch  as  turning  them  out  of  the  city  during 
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the  time  of  eledlions,  with  the  ftrongeft  ex- 
preflions  of  contempt,  had  fo  difgufted  thefe 
high-fpirited  people,  a'nd  fo  alienated  their 
-  hearts  from  their  fellow  citizens,  that  we 
behold  them  ever  afterwards  ftimulated  by  a 
remembrance  of  fuch  levcre  treatment,  to 
give  their  votes  againft  the  Patrician  party, 
whether  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  and 
forced  into  the  arms  of  every  ambitious  dif- 
turber  of  the  public  tranquility.  I  will  ad¬ 
mit,  that  the  party  of  whom  I  now  fpeak, 
did  in  the  end,  by  fupporting  Ca:far,  rivet 
the  chains  of  Roman  flavery  j  yet  muft  it  be 
infifted  upon,  that  the  proud  Patrician  did 
kindle  and  blow  up  that  fire  in  which  thefe 
chains  were  forged ;  they  who  fhould  have 
wifdom  to  forefee  the  bad  effeds  of  injuring 
a  brave  people,  in  whom  moderation  fiiould 
have  been  a  check  upon  avarice  and  info- 
lence,  whofe  fagacity  fhould  have  pointed 
out  to  them,  howunreafonable  that  they  alone 
fliould  fhare  the  conquered  lands,  and  enjoy 
the  fpoils  of  a  plundered  world.  Men  who 
would  not  fee  thefe  things,  could  not  with 
reafon  complain,  if  thofe  who  fuffered 'this 
unjuft  exclufion  from  their  immunities  and 
rights,  were  not  fo  philofophically  temperate, 
as  to  be  always  in  an  humour  to  forgive  and 
rejed  every  preferred  occafion  of  being  re¬ 
venged.  Who,  my  Lord,  flrould  be  wife  in 
a  country,  if  that  body  of  men  are  not  fo, 
whofe  fortunes,  whofe  ftations,  furnifh  lei- 
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fure,  with  all  the  other  means  of  acquiring 
ufeful  knowledge,  and  of  improving  their 
natural  talents  to  the  utmoft  'perfedlion  of 
wliich  they  are  capable  ?  To  what  end  the 
difference  of  wealth  and  power  between 
them,  and  any  other  two  legged  animal  in 
the  community  ?  Why  that  ditference  main¬ 
tained  by  this  community,  unlefs  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  ?  God  never  gives  fo  un¬ 
equally  for  the  poffellbr’s  fake ;  he  defigns 
this  inequality  as  the  root  from  which  that 
fubordination  fprings,  which  is  to  produce 
publick  convenience  and  tranquility.  Should 
not  then  thefe  men,  in  whofe  power  it  is  fo 
happily  placed  to  fubdue  their  paffions  and 
refine  their  natures,  avoid  every  occafion  of 
raifing  animofity  and  difguft  in  the  minds  of 
their  countrymen  ?  Should  it  not  be  rather 
their  glory  to  bear  with  their  intemperance  ? 
This  furcly  is  more  commendable,  than  to 
pradlife  upon  their  weaknefs,  wanton  in  their 
misfortunes,  and  inftead  of  lightening,  add 
to  that  burthen,  which  their  fuperiority  muft 
always  lay  upon  a  people  whofe  labour  and 
induftry  muft  fupport  it. 

The  Italian  allies  were  never  wanting  in 
refpedt  to  Rome ;  even  w'hen  brought  to 
the  lowed  extremity  by  Annibal,  very  few 
of  them  having  joined  the  Carthaginians 
from  choice  j  Capua,  indeed,  fo  naturally 
difpofed  to  vice,  that  fhe  outran  her  miftrefs 
by  at  leaft  a  century  in  the  race  of  corrup¬ 
tion. 
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tion.  She  it  is  true  moft  cordially  went 
over  to  the  enemy ;  but  in  general,  confi- 
dering  the  great  diftreffes  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  the  faith  of  the  allies  was  wonder¬ 
ful  ;  and  tho’  keeping  pace  with  Rome  In 
all  her  conquefts,  fuch  was  their  modefty, 
as  never  to  think  themfelves  on  a  level  with 
that  metropolis,  until  her  citizens  were  ial- 
len  from  virtue.  They  acknowledged  her 
fuperiority,  till  flie  no  longer  knew  how  to 
govern  herfelf ;  and  when  the  ftates  of  Italy 
had  arrived  at  an  equal  perfedlion  with  the 
Romans  in  arts,  in  fclences,  in  arms  j  wlieh 
their  manners  were  the  fame,  their  ideas  of 
liberty  as  inlarged  ;  when  their  language 
yielded  not  to  that  of  Rome,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  in  fmartnefs  of  pronunciation,  or  fome 
quaint  turn  of  phrafe  ;  when  their  ftrength 
of  numbers  to  be  employed  in  extending  their 
conquefts,  or  fecuring  thofe  already  made, 
were  by  no  means  inferior  ;  why  ftiould 
they  not  be  admitted  to  a  lliare  of  govern¬ 
ment  ?  Why  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
toil  and  hazard  ?  Why  not  be  intrufted  with 
the  care  of  Italy,  of  their  own  liberties  and 
properties  ?  It  is  not  from  being  born  within 
the  fame  narrow  diftrieft  that  the  identity  of 
country  arifes  ?  Country,  in  the  great  fenfe 
of  the  word,  admits  no  limitation  from  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory,  or  number ;  none  but 
want  of  contiguity,  want  of  a  ftmilitude 
of  manners,  interefts,  and  objeds  of  hap- 
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pinefs  impofe  ;  for  thefe  are  wants  which 
may  caufe  an  unwelldinefs  in  cxercifing  the 
members  of  the  political  body;  to  feel  for 
the  fafety,  '  the  profperity,  the  glory  and  li¬ 
berty  of  the  fame  country,  is  what  confti- 
tutes  us  countrymen  and  fellow  citizens  : 
the  fafety  of  the  Roman  name,  its  laws, 
its  cuftoms,  wherever  difperfed  by  colony,  or 
otherwife,  was  the  care  of  every  Italian  at 
the  period  I  now  fpeak  of ;  and  he  who 
had  thefe  warmly  at  heart,  was  furely  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citi¬ 
zen.  Had  it  been  the  evil  fortune  of  Rome 
to  have  Carthage  or  Macedon  to  contend 
with,  when  they  had  fo  unreafonably  pro¬ 
voked  their  allies;  what  a  weight  would 
thefe  warlike  nations  have  thrown  into  the 
fcale  of  the  enemy;  they  would  have  felt  as 
forely  as  Carthage  did  from  the  refentment 
of  their  abfurd  African  neighbours.  Hap- 
pily  for  them  no  combination  was  able,  at 
that  time,  to  ftand  before  that  plan  of  power 
which  their  virtuous  anceftors  had  formed. 
The  civilized  part  of  the  world,  Afia  and 
G  reece,  were  impatient  of  the  yoke,  but 
abjeft  and  enervated  ;  nor  had  the  northern 
nations  entered  into  thefe  defenlive  affocia- 
tions,  which  foon  becoming  offenlive  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  deftrudlion  of  Roman  tyran¬ 
ny.  Europe  was  not  at  that  time  digelled 
into  Hates,  whofe  fmaller  policies  bore  a  re- 
fpedl  to  the  grand  policy  of  the  whole;  it 
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did  not  fliare  one  common  military  difci- 
pline  as  at  prefentj  nor  was  every  country 
watchful  and  attentive  to  each  movement 
of  its  neighbour;  no  compadls  made  for 
checking  the  growth  and  profperity  of  any 
power  which  was  hated  or  feared.  Had  that 
been  the  cafe,  the  Roman  fenate  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  given  caufe  of  complaint  to  their 
fubjefts  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have 
grappled  them  clofer  by  every  endearment 
of  friendfhip  and  afFe<flion ;  and  altho’  loft 
to  virtue  and  found  policy,  Rome  would 
have  regarded  its  prefent  immediate  intereft 
and  prefervation,  and  never  difobliged  a 
people,  whom  nature,  by  proximity  and 
other  circumftances,  had  deftined  to  be  a 
part  of  themfelves. 

There  are  no  hiftorical  corollaries  more 
certain,  than  that  all  ftates,  who  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  empire  by  colony  or  conqueft, 
and  who  are  not  difpofed  to  unite  thefe 
countries  with  themfelves  after  a  fufficient 
preparation,  muft  employ  governors  in  thefe 
countries  whofe  every  motion  cannot  be 
clofely  watched  ;  that  as  the  principal  coun¬ 
try  comes  to  lofe  its  virtues,  an  indifference, 
at  leaft,  about  the  intereft  of  provinces  muft 
enfue. 

That  thefe  governors  are  feldom  troubled 
with  any  infpeftion  of  their  condudl,  or  any 
after-reckoning  ;  becaufe  each  leading  man, 
expedting  one  time  or  other  to  exercife  the 
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fame  office,  in  order  to  fecure  himlelf  againffi 
future  puniffiment,  will  not  eftabliffi  a  pre¬ 
cedent  againft  bimfelf  by  condemning  ano¬ 
ther  :  thus  emancipated  from  fear,  each  go¬ 
vernor  improves  in  the  abufe  of  power,  until 
a  fyftem  of  abufe  comes  at  length  to  be 
fnilhed  and  entire ;  and  this  is  handed 
down  as  a  rule  of  government  to  all  who 
focceed  to  the  office ;  they  wiffi  not  to  a- 
mend  the  laws  of  the  province,  nor  the 
manners  of  the  natives ;  they  plunder  the 
inhabitants  under  the  cover  of  laws,  to  which 
by  an  artful  delulion  they  are  brought  to  give 
their  affient ;  for  they  enter  into  a  compofi- 
tion  with  fome  of  the  principals  of  the 
country,  who  by  a  fmooth  addrefs,  and  the 
fly  arts  of  popularity,  find  means  to  glide 
into  the  eafy  confidence  of  the  people ;  and 
thefe,  in  confideration  of  a  very  trifling  part 
of  the  fpoil  yielded  to  them  by  their 
haughty  employer,  undergo  the  drudgery  of 
fecuring  the  reft  to  him. 

Rome,  the  authority  to  which  I  ffiall  ever 
recur  in  political  refleeftions  upon  free  ftates, 
(for  to  trace  out  the  mind  of  man  in  the 
hiftory  of  arbitrary  governments,  where  each 
individual  adls  under  conftraint,  would  be 
to  delineate  the  movements  of  the  human 
body,  from  obfervations  rtiade  upon  _con- 
vulfionaries.)  Rome  furniflies  many  inftances 
of  governors,  prastors,  proconfuls,  who  have 
fcandaloufly  pillaged  the  unhappy  provinces 

com- 
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committed  to  their  charge  ;  and  it  abounds 
with  inftances  of  a  fhameful  failure  of 
juftice,  when  thcfe  delinquents  have  been 
impeached  by  the  deputies  *  from  the  pro¬ 
vinces  j  it  was  upon  the  acquittal  of  Cotta 
Salinator,  and  Manlius  Aquileius  himfelf 
by  the  fenate,  and  this  in  diredl  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  flrongeft  evidence  of  guilt,  that 
the  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  extortion, 
and  others  of  a  public  nature,  was  transferred 
from  the  Patricians  to  the  order  of  knights  ; 
and  tho’  an  iniltution  of  the  younger  Grac¬ 
chus,  yet  do  we  find  Cicero  ■j'  lamenting 
the  revival  of  this  part  of  the  fenatorial  ju- 
rifdiftion,  by  Sylla.  In  fuch  low  eftimation 
was  the  juftice  of  a  Roman  Senate  at  that 
time  ;  and  fuch  an  interefi:  had  Verres  efia- 
blifhed  by  the  force  of  gold,  that  if  the 
zeal  and  great  talent  of  Cicero  had  not 
fo  powerfully  interfered,  bribery,  together 
with  the  proftitute  eloquence  of  Ilortenfius, 

would 


*  If  the  people  of  Sicily  had  been  reprefented  in  a  ge- 
general  afiembly,  it  is  probable  that  Verres  would  have 
efcaped  uiipuniihcd,  as  his  money  might  have  procured 
him  a  majority  in  that  affembly  to  fandify  his  condud  ; 
but  unfortunately  for  him,  each  city  had  its  aflcmbly 
and  a  power  of  remonftrating  fingly  before  a  Roman 
Senate  ;  nor  could  fuch  a  wealthy,  ufeful  town  as  Man- 
cheller  be  precluded  from  juftice  by  the  vote  of  a  corrupt 
reprefentative  of  an  old  Sarum. 

f  Judiciorum  levitate  ordo  quoque  alius  ad  res  judi- 
candas  requiritur.  Oratio  contra  Ca^celium. 
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would  have  procured  him  his  own  friend  CcecI- 
lius  for  his  accufer,  who  was,  without  doubt, 
an  accomplice  in  his  villainies  :  fo  difficult 
is  the  talk  of  keeping  governors  of  provinces 
within  the  bounds  of  duty;  fo  difficult  to 
find  a  tribunal,  whofe  integrity  ffiall  anfwer 
to  fo  arduous  a  tallc  !  But  when  we  confider 
how  much  further  than  the  particular  fuf- 
ferings  and  difcontents  of  the  province, 
the  certain  bad  effedts  of  an  unjuft,  rapa¬ 
cious  condudt  of  the  governors  of  provinces 
mull  be  felt,  our  apprehenlions  for  the 
fafety  of  the  principal  country  takes  the 
alarm  ;  when  we  confider  that  thefe  go¬ 
vernments  afford  the  moll  plentiful  fources  of 
luxury;  that  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
ambition  of  private  men,  nay,  that  ambi¬ 
tion  itfelf  has  for  the  moll  part  its  origin, 
in  elevating  and  habituating  any  member  of 
a  community  to  a  kind  of  temporary  domi¬ 
nion,  as  viceroy  or  procunful;  when  we  re- 
fledl  upon  the  number  of  bad  fubjedls,  of 
wicked  dollroyers,  of  public  tranquillity  or 
liberty,  which  has  been  made  by  a  fatal 
exaltation  of  individuals  in  free  Hates; 
we  cannot  hefitate  one  moment,  in  deter¬ 
mining  to  fupprefs  every  neceffity  of  railing 
a  fubjedl  to  a  condition,  in  which  he  might 
believe  himfelf  a  king ;  and  to  cut  him  off 
from  any  opportunity  of  amaffing  fuch  fu- 
perior  wealth,  as  may,  by  bribes  or  evil  ex¬ 
ample,  enable  him  to  debauch  the  morals, 

and 
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and  deftroy  the  love  of  liberty  In  his  fellow- 
citizens.  It  was  not  until  C$far  had  been 
ten  years  at  the  head  of  legions  in  Gaul,  that 
he  difdained  to  bear  a  fuperior  in  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth  ;  he  never  would  have  plunged 
into  a  debt  of  170,000!.  had  he  not  the 
hopes  of  repairing  his  ihattered  fortunes  by 
the  plunder  of  fome  rich  province ;  and  with¬ 
out  the  plunder  of  his  province  he  never 
would  be  able  to  bring  over  the  tribes  to 
his  intereft,  and  influence  all  eledlions  j  fo 
far  removed  as  he  was  from  the  fcene  of  in- 
trigucj  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  unmerited 
honours  heaped  upon  Pompey,  the  fcanda- 
lous  adulation  of  the  Patricians,  and  the 
amazing  power  conferred  upon  him  in  the 
w^ar  of  the  Pirates,  he  too  might  have  en¬ 
dured  an  equal  in  the  common- wealth.  In 
fhort,  my  Lord,  it  requires,  I  am  fure, 
fomething  more  than-  modern  virtue  to 
Hand  againfl:  the  intoxication  of  power,  to 
look  with  temperance  upon  great  wealth,  and 
not  to  apply  that  wealth,  when  occafion 
fhall  preient,  in  obtaining  an  unconftitu- 
tional  influence  in  a  free  flate ;  it  mufl: 
then  of  confequence  be  the  duty  of  legifla- 
ture,  to  reduce  the  means  of  acquiring  dif- 
proportionate  wealth,  or  alarming  power, 
which  cannot  be  better  effedled,  than  by 
confolidating,  as  far  as  circumftances  will 
admit,  all  the  parts  of  an  empire ;  this  will 
fupercede  the  neceflity  of  many  governors, 
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who,  unable  to  reconcile  themfelves  to  that 
face  of  equality  which  liberty  requires,  are 
wonderfully  zealous  to  work  its  total  de- 
flrudlion  ;  and  this  palpable  advantage  muft 
follow,  that  when  the  parts'  of  an  empire 
have  all  the  fame  legiflative  as  well  as  exe- 
cutivegovernmentjtheintercourfe  betweenthe 
head  and  the  members  will  be  more  lively,, 
and  things  will  not  pafs  thro’  the  medium  of 
corrupt.  Indolent,  or  ignorant  viceroys, 
where  truth  meets  with  many  delays,  and 
is  oftentimes  totally  obflrudfed. 

Contiguity  of  lituation,.  or  a  ftrong  likenefs 
of  manners  and  cuftoms,  one  of  which  na¬ 
ture  alone  can  furnifla,  the  other  attainable^ 
to  by  political  induftry  and  addrefs  ;  either 
of  thefe  are  fo  powerfully  elTential  to  union,, 
that  without  one  or  the  other,  it  is  not  fup- 
pofed  that  union  can  poffibly  take  place 
and  when  union  has  taken  place,  it  never 
lliould  be  clogged  by  partial  circumllances,, 
but  be  as  entire  as  poffiblc ;  otherwife  it  will 
be  a  caufe  of  weaknefs,  and  not  of  lirength. 
To  apply  thefe  do£trines,  firlb  to  the  cafe 
of  Scotland,  from  the  acceflion  of  James- 
the  fixth  of  Scotland  to  the  throne  of  Ena:- 
land,  until  the  folemn  adl  of  union.  Scot¬ 
land  bore  the  fame  relation  to  England, 
that  the  dates  of  Italy  did  to  Rome,  before 
the  focial  war  had  produced  a  grant  of  the 
immunities  of  the  city  to  thefe  dates,  and 
altho’  the  Britida  union  was  not  obtained  by 

force 


force  as  was  that  of  Italy,  yet  the  appre- 
henfions  (during  a  bloody  war  with  France, 
a  pretender  to  the  Britidi  crown  in  being, 
ftrongly  fupported  by  the  moil:  enterprizing 
prince  in  Europe ;)  of  thofe  High  anders 
whom  Godolphin  had  armed,  did  certainly 
determine  that  minifter  to  bring  about  an 
union,  and  thereby  remove  all  danger  from 
that  quarter  ;  fo  that  neither  the  Italian  nor 
Britifli  union  was  the  effedt  of  mutual  good 
willj  exclufive  of  other  motives,  we  fee 
convenience,  prefent  expediency,  and  fc- 
veral  other  caufes  interfere:  be  that  as  it 
will,  the  event  having  taken  place,  all  mea- 
fures  for  producing  that  llkenefs  and  cordia¬ 
lity,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  political  band, 
Ihould  be  purfued  by  every  honed;  man  ;  and 
to  this  we  are  warmly  admoniilied  by  the 
example  of  Rome,  where  a  want  of  affec¬ 
tion  between  the  new  and  old  citizens  threw 
the  weight  of  the  former  into  the  fcale 
of  every  corrupt  party  which  arofe  in  the 
Rate,  and  attached  them,  not  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  but  to  a  Marius,  a  Cinna,  or  a  Caafar. 

Had  the  fame  gothick  fpirit  prevailed, 
which  made  wars  and  conquefts  the  foie  end 
of  taking  up  arms,  then  may  it  with  in- 
juftice  be  faid  (however  parradoxical  it  fliould 
appear)  that  Scotland,  in  a  Rate  of  feparation 
from  England  would  be  more  ufelul  than 
united  as  at  prefent  j  for  it  would  have  kept 
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England  alert,  and  attentive  to  war.  The 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
marches,  fliewing  how  necelTary  their  pre-^ 
fence  to  guard  our  frontier  againfl  this  war*^ 
like  neighbour.  But  England,  fecured  from 
the  north-eaft  by  the  declenfion  of  the  Da- 
nifla  power;  and  having  a  barrier  to  the  fouth, 
in  its  poffeflions  upon  the  Continent ;  would 
have  funk  into  *  indolence  and  efFeminacy,had 
they  no  enemies  within  the  illand  ;  and  it  is 
to  their  wars  with  the  Scotch  and  Welch, 
that  they  owe  the  bravery  and  difeipline  of 
thofe  armies,  which  throw  fuch  a  luftre  upon 
the  reigns  of  our  Edwards  and  Henries,  by 
their  glorious  atchivements  in  France.  Eng¬ 
land,  as  well  as  all  Europe,  is  very  different¬ 
ly  circumftanced  from  what  they  were  in  the 
days  of  our  plantagenets  ;  the  fpirit  of  our 
age  is  truly  commercial ;  the  advantages 
thence  arifing,  are  found  to  be  more  real 
and  fubftantial  than  the  glare,  the  tumult  of 
conqueif  and  triumph.  War,  from  being 
confidered  as  an  end,  is  happily  dwindled 
into  the  means ;  and  nations,  when  they 
ccnqucx^,  no  it  rather  with  an  eye  to  repri- 
fai  or  diverlion,  than  with  a  defign  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  conqueft.  Our  great  extent  of  coaft. 


^  Is  hoilis  velut  natus  ad  continendam  inter  magno- 
rum  iiitervaila  bellorum  Romanis  militarem  difciplinam 
erat :  nec  deerat  unquam  cum  iis  vel  materia  belli,  vel 
caufa;  quia  propter  domcfticam  inopiam  vicinos  agros  in- 
curfabant,  Liy.  lib.  39. 
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our  luxuriant  produdlion  of  all  the  capital 
materials  of  trade,  form  a  ftronger  commer¬ 
cial  incentive  than  any  of  our  neighboui's 
can  feel.  If  Scotland,  then,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  united  with  us,  flood  connected  with 
France  by  alliances  founded  in  the  early  pe¬ 
riods,  upon  reafon  and  felf-prefervation,  en¬ 
gaged  by  her  interefl  to  be  ever  ready  in 
joining  to  reduce  the  flrength  of  her  formi¬ 
dable  neighbour,  fhe  would  be  able  mofl 
powerfully  to  divert  our  attention  from  ma- 
nufadlures,  from  exportations,  and  our  navy; 
not  having  within  herfelf  many  inducements 
to  commerce,  war  would  be  her  trade,  as  it 
is  that  of  Germany  ;  and  it  is  evident  from 
the  great  fuccefs  of  Pruffia  againfl  the  Houfe 
of  Auflria,  how  fmall  a  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  whole  reigning  paflion  is  for  war,  may 
furnilh  matter  of  heavy  embarrafment  to  a 
very  numerous  and  wealthy  people.  Yet, 
fenfible  as  I  am  of  the  great  advantage  it. 
mull  be,  both  to  Scotland  and  England,  that, 
their  union  fliould  be  clofe,  cordial,  free 
from  all  jarrings  and  jealoufies  as  polTible, 
flill  mufll  fpeak  with  freedom  fome  thoughts 
which  arife,  not  from  want  of  a  due  regard 
to  the  merit  of  that  country,  but  with  a  view 
to  reduce  pride,  vanity,  prejudice,or  whatever 
elfe  may  obflrudl  that  falutary  fcheme  of 
clofe  friendllflp,  which  is  indifputably  the 
interefl  of  the  whole  illand — Firfl  of  all,  I 
am  far  from  confidering  that  people,  how¬ 
ever 
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ever  refpedlable  the  individuals  may  be  for 
their  prudence  and  perfonal  bravery,  in  fo 
principal  a  view  as  their  own  writers  are 
pleafed  to  do,  and  amongft  the  reft,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  an  extraordinary  paper,  dated  at 
Edinburgh.  Writers  of  the  polemical  clafs, 
feel  a  higher  glow  of  imagination  than  can 
be  uniformly  confiftent  with  ftrid:  truth; 
paflion  and  party  are  apt  to  raife  their  colour¬ 
ings  fomewhat  higher  than  any  thing  we  be¬ 
hold  in  nature.  Scotland,  from  its  con¬ 
tracted  territory,  poverty  of  foil,  and  fmall 
number  of  inhabitants,  was  ever  under  the 
neceftity  of  reforting  to  a  foreign  alliance, 
in  order  to  procure  to  themfelves,  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  any  degree  of  confequence  :  as  an  enemy, 
they  rnuft  be  looked  upon,  therefore,  in  a 
fecondary  light,  they  are  not  in  the  fame 
rank  with  the  Gaul  and  Carthaginian,  but  to 
the  Samnite,  may  they  with  great  iuftice  be 
compared.  Their  alliances  with  Ireland! 
enabled  them  to  difturb  the  ancient  South 
Britons,  and  alarm  the  Romans  when  fettled 
in  this  ifland.  But,  it  is  well  known,  that 
lince  the  coming  in  of  our  Saxon  anceftors, 
with  the  trifling  number  of  1600  men,  to 
the  aid  of  Vortigern,  againft  the  Bids,  the 
Northern  Britons  *,  never  prefumed  to  do 

more 

'  

^  As  to  my  purpofej  it  is  quite  indifFerent  whether  the 
prefent  Scotch,  are  a  mix  d  breed  ofPi6^s  and  Scotch,  or 
whethej;.the  Pifts  were  totally  eradicated.  Cnee  both  were 
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more  than  peep  into  England,  until  the  Nor¬ 
man  conqueft ;  when  the  Englith,  who  were 
ftripped  of  their  eftates  by  William  the  firft, 
carried  their  difcontents  into  Scotland,  and 
and  encouraged  that  people  to  reaflume  their 
diforderly  inroads  into  Northumberland. 
Our  pofTeffions  upon  the  continent,  fixed 
a  kind  of  natural  enemy  in  the  king  of 
France,  to  whom  the  Scotch  very  politically 
attached  themfelves,  and  drew  from  that 
fource  a  confide'ration,  to  which  they  could 
not  otherwife  poffibly  attain ;  and  when  we 
confider  the  Englifli  as  a  people  compound¬ 
ed  of  Saxons  and  of  Normans,  defcended  on 
one  fide  from  nations  who  had  deftroyed  the 
moft  powerful  empire  the  world  ever  beheld, 
whofe  name  alone  was  fufiicient  to  retain  the 
Pift  within  bounds ;  and  who  (o  bravely 
withftood  the  Daniih  force,  not  the  attacks 
of  roving  pirates,  as  is  vulgarly  fuppofed, 
but  a  fteady,  well  conduced,  invafive  war, 
fupported  by  the  maritime  powers  who  in¬ 
habited  the  northern  coaft  of  Europe,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  fo  along  both 
Ihores  of  the  Baltick ;  when  we  view  them 
defcended,  on  the  other  fide,  from  Nor- 


equally  terrified  by  the  Saxon  power  ^  during  fome  of  tha 
diffractions  of  the  heptarchy,  they  fometimes  ventured 
into  Northumberland  ;  and  once  leaguing  with  the  South 
Britaifis,  under  their  king  Aidan,  they  were  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ruccefsful  againft  Ceaulin  king  of  WefTex.  j 
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mans,  the  conquerors  of  the  fineft  province 
in  France,  and  eftabliflring  kingdoms,  at 
their  will,  through  Europe  ;  when  we  con- 
lider  themfelves  the  pofterity  of  thefe  cele¬ 
brated  nations,  as  the  conquerors  of  all 
France,  and  arbiters  of  Europe,  abfurd 
and  ridiculous  mufl;  be  that  degree  of  vanity, 
which  affumes  any  pretenfions  of  fuperiority, 
in  valour,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  merit,  over 
fuch  a  people. 

But  as  to  notions  of  civil  liberty,  for 
which  that  writer  appears  fo  much  to  have 
valued  them,  it  is  in  that  point,  I  think 
them  principally  defeitive  :  love  of  liberty 
does  not  entirely  confift  in  refolving  to 
maintain  independency  of  a  foreign  power, 
there  are  many  other  ellentials  to  a  true  love 
of  liberty  ;  becaufe,  a  nation  may  be  very 
free  from  any  influence  from  abroad,  and 
yet  totally  enflaved  at  home ;  the  lords  and 
leading  men  of  fuch  nation,  may  labour  to 
guard  their  country  againfl;  ftrangers,  with 
no  other  defign,  but  that  of  fecuring  the 
benefit  of  its  valTalage  to  themfelves ;  fo 
that  publick  fpirit,  may  polTibly  have  no 
concern  whatfoever  in  any  of  their  adions  j 
and  really,  if  any  thing  can  fink  the  Scottifh 
nation  fo  low,  as  inaptitude  for  a  com  pleat 
junftion  with  England,  it  is  the  little  rclifli 
they  have  ever  fhewn  for  the  true  blefiings 
of  liberty.  He  who  would  infer  the  con¬ 
trary,  from  the  refiftance  fo  often  given  to 
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their  kings,  would  make  the  moft  fallacious 
inference  in  the  world  ;  for  many  oppofitions 
to  kings,  have  proceeded  from  a  partiality  to 
the  domination  of  the  heads  of  clans,  .the 
word:  fpecies  of  llavery,  and  not  from  any 
defire  of  being  free.  Scotland  has  deilroyed 
many  of  its  kings,  it  is  granted,  but  not 
with  an  eye  to  promote  the  caufe  of  liberty  j 
let  it  appear,  that  the  Scottilh  infurredlion 
had  ever  any  fuch  tendency  ;  that  they  ever 
attempted  to  difcharge,  from  the  minds  of 
the  people,  their  flaviih  prejudices,  or  fiupid 
adoration  of  their  lairds,  that  they  ever 
wiihed  the  blefiing  of  liberty  fliould  extend 
to  every  individual  who  deferved  it ;  in 
Ihort,  that  previous  to  the  union,  they  ever 
ferioufly  thought  of  deftroying  their  heri¬ 
table  jurifdidlions ;  let  thefe  appear,  and 
Scotland’s  claim  to  a  love  of  liberty,  fliall, 
with  her  many  other  well-grounded  claims 
to  merit,  be  mod;  willingly  admitted. 

Reafons  may  be  drawn  from  the  original 
formation  of  the  Scottidi  government,  why 
they  have  been  particularly  flow  in  their 
approaches  to  liberty  but  fome  obfervations 
upon  government  in  general,  and  upon  the 
difference  between  the  old  and  more  mo¬ 
dern  Celtick  forms  in  particular,  mud:  ne- 
cefifarily  be  promifed.  The  end  of  focial 
aflbciation,  is  the  prefervation  of  thofe  in¬ 
dividuals  who  compofe  it ;  in  a  flate  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  prefervation  of  Angle  felf  is  the 
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foie  object ;  no  regard  to  numbers  or  coun¬ 
try,  is  fuppofed  to  countervail  this  firft  con- 
fideration ;  we,  in  that  ftate,  owe  nothing 
to  numbers  or  country,  and  nothing  will 
we  pay.  But  from  the  moment  that  a  com¬ 
munity  is  eftabliihed,  to  felf-defence,  as  a 
primary  objedt*,  that  of  a  nation  or  aggra- 
gate  of  individuals  is  fubftituted  j  and  it  is 
not  from  the  good  of  any  particular,  but 
from  the  good  of  the  whole,  that  the  rule  of 
adlion  muft  arife.  In  this  ftate  of  fociety, 
the  idea  of  prefervation,  from  being  more 
extended,  becomes  more  complicated  and 
difficult ;  and  to  thofe  who  do  not  ferioufly 
attend  to  the  ends  of  government,  and  the 
fubftitution  of  that  general  good  which  has 
taken  place,  to  the  particular  good  which 
before  prevailed ;  fingle  felf-prefervatlon,  is 
ever  preffing  upon  their  minds;  and  cafes 
frequently  arife,  where  partiality  to  felf,  and 
inattention  to  publick  order  and  convenience, 
hinder  us  from  acquiefcing,  but  with  re- 
ludlance  and  dilTatisfadtion,  under  the  moft 
wholefome  regulations.  In  general,  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  giving  up  our  private  opinion, 
though  we  ffiould  fuftain  a  damage,  is  pretty 
apparent ;  butfome  particular  incidents  there 
muft  be,  where  it  is  not  fo  apparent ;  for 
inftance,  where  the  dignity  of  the  executive 


*  For  though  felf-prefervation  is  the  firft  law  of  nature, 
it  is  not  fo  of  fociety. 
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power  of  a  ifate,  feenis  not  to  conlifl;  with 
the  civil  liberty  of  the  fubjeft ;  here  the 
wifdom  and  penetration  of  the  expounders  of 
law  IS  called  forth  ;  here  the  arduous  tafic  of 
fecuiing  a  part  from  fuffering,  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  whole;  and  the  important 
queflion  comes  into  agitation  ;  Whether  the 
luxuriancies  of  liberty,  wuld  and  beautiful  as 
they  appear,  but  often  pernicious  to  the 
fruit  of  good  government,  fhall  be  lopped 
and  kept  under  ?  Or  whether  too  great  a 
hazard  of  deflroying  the  flock,  may  not  en- 
fue  the  operation,  and  fome  abufes  ot  liberty 
be  more  prudently  fubmitted  to,  than  mea- 
fures  taken,  "by.which  its  entire  ruin,  even 
by  the  moft  remote  poflibility,  may  be  in¬ 
curred  ?  This  laft,  is  certainly  the  fpirit  of 
our  law,  and  it  places  liberty  amongd:  thofe 
things  which  it  is  mofh  inclined  to  favour, 
looking  upon  it  with  a  fond  parental  eye,  as 
that  darling  child,  to  whofe  advantage  every 
prefumption  is  admitted,  every  conltruftion 
made,  rather  than  fee  it  fo  culpable,  as  to 
merit  a  corredlion  which  may  by  any  means 
injure  its  beloved  frame.  That  form  therefore 
of  government,  which  provides  moll;  ef- 
feftually  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
without  weakening  the  ftrength  of  the  ma- 
giftrate  ;  that  form  which  fecures  the  great- 
eft  number,  or  proportion,  of  its  fubjeds 
againft  internal  oppreffion,  as  well  as  exter¬ 
nal  violence,  is  undoubtedly  the  beft,  be- 
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caufe  it  eftabliflies  order  and  fafety,  the  great 
ends  for  which  we  enter  into  a  hate  of  fo- 
ciety,  at  the  expence  of  a  very  moderate 
flaare  of  that  liberty,  which  we  enjoy  in  a 
ftate  of  nature  ;  and  confers  great  focial  ad¬ 
vantages,  while  it  deprives  us  of  very  few 
natural  ones.  No  liberty  whatfoever  can 
compel! fate  the  want  of  fecurity  in  a  ftate  of 
nature  ;  t!ie  hourly  apprehenfions  of  fuperior 
force ;  the  inquietudes,  which  are  the  perpe¬ 
tual  attendants  upon  fear ;  defence  muft  be 
fmall,  becaufe  every  man  refts  his  referva- 
tion  upon  his  own  powers  i  hence,  we  be¬ 
hold  favages  always  improving  their  bodily 
ftrength,  increafing  their  agility,  acquiring 
the  greateft  poflible  degree  of  fwiftnefs,  and 
praftifing  patience  under  labour  and  fatigue  j 
infomuch,  that  the  American  Aborigines, 
are  faid  almoft  to  %  over  continents,  lie 
whole  nights  in  fnow,  and  perforrn  fuch 
feats  as  feem  almoft  incredible  ;  relying  on 
Angle  felf  for  their  prefervation.  With  re- 
o-ard  to  parental  government,  this,  as  it  is 
extremely  defedtive  in  point  of  defence, 
however  mild  and  gentle  it  may  be,  from 
the  affedionate  relation  between  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  governed,  being  his  offspiing,  lb 
is  it  little  to  my  prefent  purpofe ;  I  flaall, 
therefore,  pafs  to  thole  Celtic  forms,  which 
furnilh  the  original  materials  of  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  conftitutions.  There  are  diftinguilhed 
in  hiftory,  two  grand  emigrations  of  thofe 
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northern  people,  whom  all  writers  agree  to 
be  Celtic  j  and  each  emigration  made  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  Roman  empire:  in  the  firft, 
they  were  at  length  repulled ;  in  the  latter, 
they  fucceeded,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
all  the  European  kingdoms  as  above.  The 
firft  adventurers,  obliged  at  length  to  aban¬ 
don  Italy,  fpread  themfelves  over  Gaul,  the 
northern  parts  of  Spain,  Britain,  and  very 
probably  made  fome  fettlements  in  Ireland. 
They  left  their  mother  country  poifelled 
with  the  fame  fpirit  of  conqueft,  which 
adluated  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans,  See. 
and  the  neceffity  of  acquiring  a  fcttlemcnt, 
(there  being  no  room,  as  is  fuppofed,  for 
them  at  home)  eftablifiied  a  frridl  difeipline 
and  due  fubordi nation ;  a  refpeft  to  one  fu- 
perior,  kept  every  fmall  chief  to  bis  duty, 
and  prevented  thofe  broils  and  dill'entions, 
which  ever  lince  the  fiege  of  Troy,  have  re¬ 
tarded  the  progrefs  of  great  enterprizes, 
where  they  have  been  buffered  to  interfere. 
But,  my  Lord,  why  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
See.  had  the  good  fortune  to  eftablilh  more 
excellent,  and  for  that  reafon,  more  perma¬ 
nent  governments,  than  the  conquerors  of 
the  more  early  period,  may  appear  from  a 
confideration  of  the  great  difference  in  the 
circumftances  of  the  invaded  nations  at  the 
different  periods.  The  laft  emigrants  fell 
upon  the  fouth  of  Europe,  at  a  time  when 
the  Roman  laws,  inflitutions,  arts  and  feien- 
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ces,  had  univerfally  taken  place  ;  and  altho’ 
they  conquered,  yet,  had  they  much  to  ap¬ 
prehend  from  a  people  who  were  in  poffef- 
lion  of  that  difcipline,  which  had  fubdued 
the  world.  In  fbnie  countries,  their  con- 
queffs  were  lb  imperledf,  that  they  were 
conllrained  to  a  compofition  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  to  take  but  part  of  their  lands, 
and  part  of  their  Haves ;  they  were,  for  this 
reaion,  obliged  to  have  a  watchful  eye  upon 
enemies  fo  refpedable,  and  adhere  to  thofe 
principles  of  policy,  which  they  brought 
from  their  own  country.  Hence,  thofe 
povA'erful  mixed  monarchies  which  we  have 
fince  beheld  in  Europe  ;  fome  few  flourilhing 
and  vigorous,  at  the  time  others  languid,  de¬ 
clining,  and  fcarce  difcoverable  to  be  of  the 
Gothick  kind.  The  more  early  Celtes,  met 
with  a  different  reception  when  they  marched 
to  the  fouthward  ;  for  Roman  virtue  having 
forced  them  over  the  Alps,  they  fell  upon 
nations  who  afforded  them  an  eafy  conquefl:  j 
and  for  whom,  the  facility  of  the  conquell, 
muft  infpire  them  with  contempt ;  they  foon 
became  eafy,  indolent,  and  fecure ;  loft  fight 
of  their  ancient  inftitutions  ;  no  regard  to  a 
general  intereft ;  each  petty  leader  purfuing 
a  felfifli,  narrow  plan  ;  and  hence  the  imper- 
fedtion  of  thefe  governments,  which  Csfar 
and  Tacitus  deferibe,  both  in  Gaul  and  Bri¬ 
tain.  Nations,  whofe  want  of  political  ce¬ 
ment,  rather  than  of  weight  or  numbers, 
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was  the  caufe  why  they  wei-e  immediately 
overturned  by  the  Roman  armies ;  whom, 
even  their  enemies  allow  to  have  been  brave, 
but  divided  into  fuch  little  ftates,  that  thefe 
divifions,  and  the  want  of  a  more  compre- 
henfive  band  of  union,  did  certainly  produce 
tlaeir  ruin.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the 
Scotch  governriicnt  is  derived  from  the  Cel- 
tick  confined  fountain,  and  has  drawn  from 
thence,  the  many  imperfedions  with  which 
it  abounds  j  their  leaders  of  clans,  the  unna¬ 
tural  difiindion  between  people  of  one  fept, 
from  thole  of  another,  yet  both  living  in  the 
fame  country;  the  cruel  animofity  b1;tween 
thefe  different  fepts  ;  (fo  cruel,  that  inftances 
have  appeared,  where  but  one  man  alone, 
out  of  a  name  confilting  of  2000,  has  fur- 
vived  the  rage  of  the  adverfe  clan,  and  all 
this  to  gratify  the  paltry  ambitioi;  of  the 
head  of  a  family)  Thefe,  1  fay,  proclaim  the 
greateft  want  of  that  found  policy,  and  <mod 
fenfe,  which  confults  the  quiet,  the  ha'^ppi- 
nefs,^  but  above  all,  the  external  defence  of" 
the  individuals  committed  to  its  charo-e.  I 
my  Lord,  wilh  from  my  heart,  bec^aufe  I 
think  It  the  advantage  of  human  nature  that 
no  diftindion  fubfifted,  ifpolfible,  bet’ween 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  but  from  a  country 
which  IS  united  to  ours,  I  am  impatient  to 
fee  every  dilTimilitude  removed,  which  may 
oMrud  our  end.  Impatient  to  fee  the  Scot- 
tilh  laws  approach  nearer  to  the  fpirit  of  our 
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laws,  and  to  that  fpirit  which  their  ancef- 
tors  brought  from  Scandinavia,  but  after- 
wards  fuft'ered  to  evaporate,  as  I  obferved 
before.  I  with  to  fee  our  jury  law,  and 
whatever  laws  have  any  relation  to  the  li¬ 
berty  and  property  of  the  lubjecl,  better  re- 
liflied  by  our  neighbours  ;  and  our  common 
law,  enjoy  that  preference  which  it  deferves, 
to  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  Roman  tyrants : 
then  fliould  we  fee  minifters  of  that  nation 
free  from  any  bias  to  arbitrary  power ;  and 
judges,  who  fcorning  to  be  tools  of  defpo- 
tifm,  in  juftice,  temper  and  popularity, 
lliould  emulate  an  Holt  or  a  Camden, 

As  I  write  without  any  defgn  of  lower¬ 
ing  that  brave  and  prudent  people  in  the 
eftimation  of  their  neighbours,  and  my 
flrudure  being  on  the  government,  and  not 
the  individuals,  I  hope  I  fliail  fland  acquit¬ 
ted  of  any  view,  but  that  of  reducing  their 
prejudices  in  favour  of  any  fyllems,  which 
may  prevent  that  aiTimilation  with  England, 
for  which  I  have  contended.  Let  Scotland 
difcern,  acknowledge  and  imitate,  where 
England  is  confefledly  her  fuperior  ;  it  dero¬ 
gates  not  from  the  merit  of  any  fingle  per- 
fon  of  the  nation,  to  make  the  conceflion, 
for  it  was  time,  circumftance,  lituation, 
which  have  conferred  the  fuperiority  :  let 
England  value  not  itfelf  too  much  upon  this 
accidental  fuperiority  •,  nor  defpife  their  nor¬ 
thern  fellow  fubjedts,  for  being  inferior  as  a 
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people,  whilft  as  individuals,  they  are  in- 
conteftably  their  equals ;  and,  let  them  con- 
hder,  that  the  lell'cr  merit  they  allow  the 
Scotch,  the  more  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Scotch,  as  a  brave  and  Ipirited  nation,  to 
claim  and  inlift  upon. 

Ireland,  my  Lord,  from  the  circumftance 
of  feparation  from  Great-Britain,  fcems  at 
firft  view,  to  want  that  contiguity,  which  is, 
with  juftice,  placed  amongft  the  effentials  of 
union  ;  but  Ireland  has  every  other  eflential, 
and  though  not  actually  joined  to  this  illand, 
is  fo  virtually  and  in  effedt ;  it  enjoys  very 
near  the  fame  climate,  and  the  genius  of  its 
inhabitants  bear  as  near  a  refemblance  to 
that  of  the  natives  of  this  country,  as  the 
confufed,  undefinable  form  of  government 
under  v/hich  they  have  lived,  will  admit. 
But  what  fliould  induce  us  mofl  powerfully 
of  all  to  beftow  upon  it  that  attention  which 
union  alone  can  create,  is,  that  Ireland,  ia 
tlie  pofl'efiion  of  fome  neighbouring  powers, 
would  caufe  a  difadvantage  of  double  its  owa 
intrinfick  politive  value  to  us  ;  the  human 
fpecies  has  there  a  mofc  ftrong  tendency  to 
multiplication ;  the  men  are  brave,  hardy 
and  robufl; ;  the  foil  fruitful  to  an  uncom¬ 
mon  degree;  and  its  harbours  commodious, 
in  every  fenfe  of  the  word.  Conceive  then, 
my  Lord,  th.e  fatal  ccnfcquence  of  fo  inju¬ 
dicious  a  treatment  of  that  country,  as  abfo- 
luteiy  lofe  all  the  benefits  which  may  arife 
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from  It,  of  (lackening  the  duty  and  love  it  i& 
difpofed  to  entertain  for  England.  Con¬ 
ceive,  my  Lord,  fuch  a  country  in  the  pof- 
felhon  of  an  enterprizing  French  or  Spanifh 
monarch,  who  would  behold  his  in tereft  in 
flrengthening,  in  chcrifliing,  and  laying  it 
as  a  continual  check  upon  Great-Britain;how 
much  of  our  regards  muft  be  diverted  from 
other  concerns,  by  fo  refpedfable  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  when  thefe  are  confidered,  with 
the  great  additional  ftrength  which  that 
country  muft  bring  to  our  own,  as  a  part  of 
one  well  proportioned  body  ;  the  objedlion 
of  the  want  of  contiguity  immediately  va- 
nifties,  and  we  fee  Ireland  joined  to  Great- 
Britain  by  a  firm  political  ifthmus. 

From  the  clofcft  infpeftion  I  have  been 
able  to  make  into  human  nature,  fuch  as  it 
appears  in  peruling  the  hiftory  of  nations, 
or  in  obferving  the  actions  of  cotemporary 
individuals  (I  fpeak  of  man,  modified  as  he 
is  by  the  laws,  and  education  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  fociety,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  not  as 
lie  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  a  beneficent 
Creator.)  It  is  very  difcoverable,  that  he  is 
an  animal,  in  whom  love’*  of  fell  does  fo 
redominate,  as  to  make  it  very  ne- 

ceffary. 


'*  My  opinion  will  not  appear  morally  heterodox,  be¬ 
ing  no  more  than  that  man  is  created  with  the  pioper- 
fize  of  felf-love,  which  natur.illy  feeks  his  preiervation, 
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ceflary,  that  this  ungenerous  principle  he 
counteracted  by  fome  power,  which  fliould 
have  alfo  this  fame  felf-love  for  its  fource. 
Man,  were  it  not  for  the  dread  of  law, 
would  think  himfelf  very  excufable  in  feizing 
upon  more  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  than 
by  the  prefent  focial  methods  of  acquiring 
property,  fliouldcome  to  his  iliare ;  the  fear 
of  punifhment  conftantly  interpofes,  and 
moderation,  by  degrees,  becomes  habitual. 
In  communities,' then,  man  finds  a  check 
upon  his  defires  in  the  laws,  but,  when  we 
enlarge  our  view  to  the  whole  world,  as  a 
great  aggregate  of  various  communities  ;  each 
community  of  which,  may  be  compared  to 
an  individual ;  where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
means  of  controuling,  of  bounding,  the  com¬ 
bined  pafiions  of  the  multitudes  which  form 
each  community  ?  How  produce  moderation? 
How  curb  that  ambition  in  the  tyrants  of 
thofe  communities,  which  has  fo  frequently 
defolated  the  human  fpecies  ?  If  we,  per¬ 
chance,  behold  national  moderation  from 
peculiar  form  of  government,  or  what  other 
caufe  foever,  prevail  in  one  country,  fo  far 
from  being  its  fecurity,  that  country  is 
thereby  expofed  to  the  invafion  of  fomc  per¬ 
fidious  neighbour ;  the  law  of  nations  is  re- 

necefnties  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  blow  it  up  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  bulk,  which  would  be  pernicious,  did  not  the  laws 
of  that  fociety  fupprefs,  what  its  bad  education  had  given 
rife  to. 
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currcd  to,  but  in  vain;  a  municipallaw,  the 
inagiftrate  can  execute;  but  to  put  the  law  of 
nations  in  force,  againft  an  unruly  ftate,  the 
concurrence  of  many  powers  is  neceffary  ; 
this  may  be  prevented  by  too  ftridl  a  regard 
to  private  intereft,  at  Icaft  it  may  be  delayed  ; 
during  that  delay  towns  are  deftroyed,  pro¬ 
vinces  feized  ;  the  aggreffing  power  takes 
fuch  a  hold,  as  may  fupport  him  through  a 
ten  years  war  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  want 
of  union,  want  of  honefty,  in  fome  or  all  of 
thefe  powers,  who  are  folemnly  confedera¬ 
ted  to  chalbize  him,  he  has  the  good  fortune 
to  efcape  with  impunity  the  corredtion  : 
therefore,  which  fheuid  follow  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  nations,  is  not  fufficientl}/^  certain 
to  deter  the  wicked  and  the  ambitious  in  the 
prefect  fyilem  of  Europe.  The  plan,  faid 
to  have  been  levied  by  Henry  the  Great  of 
France,  was  laudable  in  defign,  but  impoffi- 
ble,  I  think,  in  execution  ;  he  intended  to 
bring  the  joint  poyvers  of  Europe,  who  feem 
to  have  intereffs  the  moil:  oppofite,  as  near 
as  poffible  to  an  equality  ;  that  any  of  thofe 
nations  who  confatuted  thefe  two  general 
divificns,  may  receive  protedtion  from  their 
own  party  ;  when  thofe  on  the  other  fide, 
endeavoured  to  opprefs  them  ;  but  neither  he 
nor  any  elfe  could  afeertain,  whofe  interefts 
w'ere  to  be  the  clathing  ones.  It  was  not 
thofe  of  religion,  for  w’e  fee  the  Proteftant 
feligion,  every  regard  to  honour,  gratitude. 
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and  its  own  real  advantage,  facrificed  by  a 
once  confiderable  maritime  power,  to  a  nar¬ 
row,  private  fcheme  of  commercial,  felfifli 
ooliticks.  Auftriaand  Bourbon  were  not  to 
be  the  contending  family  interefts,  for  we 
now  find  them  moll  clofely,  and  as  we  are 
pleafed  to  call  it,  moll  unnaturally  connected. 
In  matters,  therefore,  fo  fludtuaing,  it  was 
irnpofiible  to  forefee  where,  or  between 
whom  the  contention  fliould  be.  If  Henry 
could  have  enfured  one  particular  Hate, 
powerful,  and  yet  honeft  enough  always  to 
afford  fuccour  to  the  injured,  then  would  he 
have  fucceeded.  Is  not  the  ban  of  the  em¬ 
pire  often  unjuftly  arrayed  ?  And  is  it  not  as 
often  laugh’d  at  by  thofe  who  are  able  to  op- 
pofe  it  ?  I  fear,  my  Lord,  that  human  fyf- 
tems  are  not  fo  capable  of  perfedlion,  as  we, 
from  our  partiality  to  the  framers,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  them;  but  efpecially  when 
the  means  of  execution  are  fo  complicated, 
as  in  the  prefent  cafe ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  moll  fimple  expedient,  for  preferving  as 
general  quiet,  as  the  paffions  and  frailties  of 
men  can  poflibly  admit,  will  be,  for  every 
Hate  to  endeavour  at  Hrengthening  itfelf, 
which  will  make  neighbouring  powers,  for 
their  own  fakes,  and  the  love  they  enter¬ 
tain  for  themfelves,  beware  of  violating  the 
law  of  nations  ;  fear  of  each  other,  will  pre¬ 
vent  repeated  hoHilities,  prejudices,  which 
we  obferve  to  fubfiH  moH  Hrongly  between 
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thofe  who  arc  frequently  at  war  with  each 
other,  will  languiQr  and  die  away,  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  inftead  of  hating,  and 
feeking  each  others  mifery,  will  love  and 
ftudy  to  promote  their  mutual  happinefs ;  fo 
will  fear,  and  an  apprehenfion  of  offending 
by  How,  imperceptible  degrees,  bring  a  peo¬ 
ple  firfl  to  bear  with  its  neighbour,  then  to 
ellcem,  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  to  treat  it 
with  cordiality  and  affedlion. 

1,  therefore,  muft  applaud  the  v/ifdom  of 
thofe,  who  endeavour  to  multiply  virtuous 
indutlrious  inhabitants,  upon  fuch  a  part  of 
the  eavtii’s  furface,  as  may  be  fuiliciently  ex- 
tenlive  to  form  a  nation  powerful  and  re- 
fpedfable,  equal  to  the  defence  of  itfelf  a- 
gaind  injury,  and  able  to  fuccour  a  dillreffed 
neighbour,  in  cafe  of  any  violence,  which 
may  put  the  common  fafety  in  danger :  but 
lliould  equitv  and  moderation  be  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  charaderifticks  of  that  nation  ; 
jliould  all  the  materials  for  fuch  a  work  be, 
as  it  were,  already  provided  by  the  hand  of 
Providence,  and  nothing  wanting  but  a  pro¬ 
per  political  combination  of  them;  it  is, 
doubtlefs,  under  a  double  obligation  of. 
ffrengthening  itfelf,  becaule  human  nature, 
in  eeneral,  is  deeply  interefeed  in  the  fafety, 
jn  the  influence  and  power  of  fuch  a  people  ; 
the  fmadl  territory  which  may  be  drawn  into 
fuch  a  community,  cannot,  with  any  juftice, 
complain  of  being  dripped  of  their  defpica- 
^  -  ble 
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ble  pretenfions  to  independency  5  when,  in 
reality,  they  are  freed  from  the  tyranny  of 
fome  proud  beggarly  duke  or  count,  from 
the  oppreffion  of  fome  paultry  republick,  and 
made  members  of  a  ftate,  where  every  man’s 
rights  are  fecured;  of  a  ftate,  which  is  able 
to  maintain  I'eal  independency  ;  nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  evident,  than  its  being  for  the 
intereft  of  all  Europe,  that  no  petty  fo- 
vereignty  whatfoever  did  exift ;  a  temptation 
to  every  ambitious  neighbour,  a  caufe  of 
frequent  difturbance,  and  a  kind  of  con- 
ftraint  upon  thofe,  who  are  peaceably  difpofed 
to  live  in  perpetual  alarms*. 

The  provinces  of  France  aftbrd  a  ftrong  ex¬ 
ample,  how  diftradied,  how  miferable  that 
country  has  been,  from  the  death  of  Charle¬ 
magne  until  Richlieu’s  admlniftration,  occa- 
lioned  by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  great 
vaffals  of  the  crown  ?  Was  Provence  fo  liappy 
under  her  counts;  Normandy,  Burgundy, 
Gaienne  or  Britainy,  under  their  Dukes,  as 
they  have  been  lince  the  monarchy  was 
formed  ?  What  fubftantial  fatisfaftion,  could 
the  confideration  of  being  ruled  by  one  of 
their  own  country  ;  the  vanity  and  parade  of 
a  petty  court,  whofc  retainers  devoured  the 
oeople  ;  afford  for  the  miferies  to  which  the 
follies  and  injufticeof  their  mafters  did  every 


*  Quia  inter  impotentes  et  valitlos  faffo  quiefcas. 
Tacit,  de  Mor.  Ger. 
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.  expofe  them  ?  And  how  can  the  French,* 
with  any  juftice,  fay  they  have  loft  their  li¬ 
berties,  becanfe  their  peers  have  loft  a  dan¬ 
gerous  power  ?  And  are  a  people  free,  be- 
caufe  the  great  lords  are  able,  upon  any  tri- 
ding  occafion,  to  rife  up  in  rebellion  againfl 
their  king  ?  I  rather  believe  their  flavery 
more  defperate  and  deplorable.  The  French, 
probably,  never  underftood 'what  real  liber¬ 
ty  is ;  for  he,  who  would  reftrain  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  it  to  any  particular  order  of  men, 
and  not  fuffer  its  bleilings  to  extend  through 
all  the  virtuous  members  of  the  community, 
miflakes  the  import  of  the  word.  I  muff, 
therefore,  approve  the  political  wifdom  of  ' 
the  French,  for  taking  in  thofe  provinces, 
which  feem  formed  by  nature  to  coincide 
with  their  monarchy ;  the  famenefs  of  lan¬ 
guage,  of  manners,  of  cuftoms,  encourage- 
ing,  and  facilitating  their  dehgns ;  and  do 
think,  the  accomplilhment  was  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  happinefs  of  thofe  provinces,  without 
enquiring  what  right  one  nation  has  to  make 
another  happy  againft  its  will.  But,  when 
vve  behold  the  minifters  or  tyrants  of  France, 
fo  iniquitoufly  abufing  their  great  increafe  of 
power,  by  extending  their  conquefts  and  in¬ 
fluence  beyond  the  limits  which  nature 
feemed  to  preferibe ;  and  inftead  of  applying 
that  power  to  llrengthen  and  fecure  the 
quiet  of  Europe,  exerting  it  on  the  contrary, 
in  diflurbing  and  deftroying  it :  we  then, 

indeed. 
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indeed,  muft  lament  their  greatnefs,  and  ex- 
prefs  our  forrow  for  that  want  of  rational 
liberty,  and  pure  religion,  which  would,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  have  produced  equity  and  mo¬ 
deration  in  the  councils  of  that  great  mo¬ 
narchy. 

The  genera]  expediency  indeed,  neceffity 
of  compadt,  and  powerful  focial  aUbciations, 
being  admitted,  the  union  of  Ireland  with 
Great-Britain  appears  eafy  and  natural,  lia- 
,ble  to  no  jealoufies  of  neighbouring  Bates, 
becaufe,  the  fovereignty  of  Great-Britain 
over  that  illand  is  univerfally  allowed  a- 
broad ;  and  that  we  have  always  been  of 
I  that  opinion  at  home,  appears,  from  having 
1  conftantly  exercifed  it,  where  the  objedl  has 
I  been  of  fuch  moment,  as  to  affed  the  in- 
i  tereft  of  both  kingdoms ;  fuch  as  fuperin- 
tending  their  legiflature,  and  taking  from 
their  peers  a  dernier  judicial  power,  left 
there  Ihould  be  a  failure  of  juftice,  and  de¬ 
population  enfue  in  any  part' of  his  Majefty’s 
'  dominions  ^  and  that  the  leading  men  of 
I  that  ifland  are  lenlible  of  that  dependancy  is 
I  clear,  from  their  fubmitting,  the  very  mo— 

I  ment  it  feems  to  anfwer  their  own  private 
I  intereBs,  and  fmall  ambition,  after  havino- 
I  bluBied,  perhaps,  for  one  fhort  leBion,  and 
j  -  forely  calumniated  fome  poor,  timid,  unpo- 
'  pular^  fecretary  of  their  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Nothing  is,  therefore,  more  fincerely  dcfired] 
than  that  England  fliould  look  narrowly  into 

the 
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the  affairs  of  that  country ;  that  it  fhould 
conlider  them,  in  fome  refpeft,  as  their  own 
affairs,  and  take  the  proper  fteps  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  people  to  a  temper  for  mixing  with 
themfelves,  which  having  left  them  fo  much 
in  their  own  management,  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  ;  nor  is  it  furprizing,  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  wbc  ror.f  itute  the  two  legiflative  bran¬ 
ches  of  that  kingdom,  fhould  be  incapable 
of  moulding  their  countrymen  to  the  form 
we  require  their  feheme  of  government, 
and  political  ideas,  are  contraded,  confined 
to  raifing  fuch  fupplies  as  their  governors 
lhall  demand,  eftablifiiing  turnpikes,  and  e- 
nafting  laws  againft  the  growth  of  Popery; 
debates  upon  the  general  interefls  of  Europe, 
upon  the  improvements  of  commerce,  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  or  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  are  never  heard  with¬ 
in  their  walls  — -  they  never  afpired  to  the 
bleffin  gs  of  an  habeas  corpus  aft,  the  ftrong- 
gp-  proof  how  fmall  their  defire  of  liberty , 
carrying  with  it,  at  the  lame  time,  the  im¬ 
plied  confeioufnefs  of  how  little  they  deferve 
it :  then,  can  it  be  expeSed  from  thofe,  to 
iiifpirethe  Irilh  with  fentimsnts,  which  may 
entitle  them  to  unite  with  the  freeft,  wifeft, 
and  moft  powerful  people  in  Europe  ?  The 
landed  property  of  Ireland  is,  at  tnis  time, 
veiled  in  the  defeendants  of  Efiglifh  or  Scotch 
for  the  moft  part,  or  held  under  titles  deri¬ 
ved  from  them ;  the  adventurers  of  Eliza¬ 
beth, 
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betli,  andthofeof  the  long  parliament,  _be- 
ino-,  in  truth,  the  conquerors  *  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  purchafers  of  thofe  eflates 
which  their  pofterity  now  enjoy.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  that  nation,  are  therefore  Iprung 
from  a  warlike  anceftiy,  whole  blood  and 
t _ were  expended  in  fubduing,  and  en¬ 

deavouring  to  civilize  that  country  which 
they  now  polTefs  j  and  although  both  from 
right  and  convenience,  Ireland  is,  and  ought 
to  be  fubordinate  to  England,  yet,  has  an 
Irilh  individual  as  indifputable  a  right  to  li¬ 
berty  and  property,  as  an  Englilhman  j  for 
why  lliould  not  the  grandfon  or  great  grand- 
fon  of  an  Englilhman,  who  left  his  native 
country  to  fight  for'  the  glory  and  advantage 
of  England,  and  by  his  valour  and  perfeve- 
rance  eftablilhed  a  property  foi  himlelf  and 
family,  be  looked  upon  as  inferior^  to  the 
grandfon  or  great  grandfon  of  an  Englilliman, 
who  chofe  to  remain  at  home?  No,  my 
Lord,  the  fuperiority  is  of  the  aggregate,  not 
of  the  individual ;  it  is  admitted  in  one  cafe, 
becaufeitis  for  the  good  of  the  whole  i  it  is 
rejefted  in  the  other  cafe,  becaufe  it  is  quite 
unnecelfary  j  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  Ire- 

_ _  - 

*  As  for  the  conquerors  of  the  more  early  periods  ; 
their  defeendants  were  foon  degenerate,  fo  attached  to 
the  Irilh  manners,  fo  eftranged  from  thofe  of  their 
En<^lilh  anceftry,  that  there  was  a  neceffity  of  conquer¬ 
ing^  them  with  the  old  Irilh,  particularly  as  they  were 
infected  with  the  fame  prejudices  againft  the  reformation. 
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land  have  the  merit  of  being  defcended  from 
a  brave  and  free  anceftry.  I  muft  declare, 
that  no  people,  to  whom  fo  many  advantages 
have  been  prefented  by  circumftances  moft 
favourable,  did  ever  fo  little  .avail  themfelves 
of  them.  England  offers  to  their  accep¬ 
tance,  the  moft  excellent  code  of  laws  that 
was  ever  framed  by  any  nation  ;  the  mildeft 
and  moft  rational  religion ;  the  founded: 
rnaxims  of  commerce,  and  the  heft  indruc- 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  manufadtures  ; 
it  has  afforded  them  a  wholefbme  example 
of  a  drid  execution  of  the  laws,  and  mod: 
of  thefe  proffered  kindneffes.  It  is  as  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  Irifh  rejedt  fuch  laws  as  re¬ 
late  to  inheritance,  being  originally  inter- 
M^oven  with  our  military  feudal  tenures, 
which  took  place  upon  the  fird  Englifh  fet- 
tlement  in  the  ifland,  but  fubjedl  to  the  12th 
of  Charles  the  Second,  are  the  fame  as  in 
England ;  fo  are  thofe  which  relate  to  per- 
fonal  property  ;  the  inditutions  which  have 
for  their  objedt  the  manners  and  principles 
of  the  people,  independent  of  religion,  are 
alfo  Englifh,  but  thefe  lie  dead  and  unexe¬ 
cuted  ;  thofe  which  relate  to  religion,  are 
modly  enadled  by  themfelves,  and  are  abfurd, 
unnatural,  and  fhocking  to  humanity,  I 
mean  the  modern  Popery  laws,  which  tend 
to  the  difcouragement  of  that  fedt  by  for¬ 
feiture  of  property ;  they  are  didlated  by  a 
ipirit  of  uncharitablenefs,  which  never  en¬ 
tered 
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tered  into  the  laws  of  England,  for  thefe 
are  remarkable  for  their  lenity  and  precifion, 
didated  by  a  ipirit,  which  inftead  of  diffu- 
ling  benevolence  amongft  the  members  of  a 
community,  deftroys  all  confidence  between 
man  and  man,  and  blalls  every  bud  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  virtue  ;  thefe  are  executed  by  bills 
of  difcovery,  where  breach  of  faith  between 
neighbours,  breach  of  honour  between  gen¬ 
tlemen,  diffolution  of  the  ties  of  blood  be¬ 
tween  relations,  are  rewarded  with  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  perfon  againfl  whom  the  bill  is 
brought.  In  England,  the  nature  of  a  pe¬ 
nal  law  is  underftood,  and  it  is  a  rule  that 
the  words  of  it,  are  neither  to  be  extended 
or  reftridted  by  conftrudion  ;  the  framers  of 
thefe  laws,  which  have  for  their  objed  ac¬ 
tions  not  criminal  in  their  own  nature,  or 
as  the  lawyers  fay,  mala  in  fe,  but  only  made 
criminal  as  they  interfere  with  the  policy  of 
the  date,  enumerate  the  feveral  cafes  of 
tranfgrefiion,  awaken  and  colled  the  fubjcds 
attention,  point  it  to  the  thing  which  is  to 
be  avoided,  and  leave  it  not  in  the  power  of 
a  judge  to  fay,  that  this,  or  that,  was  inten¬ 
ded  by  the  datute,  although  not  particularly 
cxpreded  j  nor  fhall  the  liberty  of  any  man 
be  taken  a  way  by  implication  in  matters 
which  are  morally  indifferent.  But  the  Po¬ 
pery  laws  of  Ireland  are  menders,  fome  call 
them  penal,  others  remedial,  and  all  admit, 
that  judges  can  give  them  a  condrucUon* 

by 
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by  which  their  determinations  may  be  at 
Icaft  arbitrary,  and  the  people  of  that  reli¬ 
gion  left  in  the  greateft  confuhon  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Your  Lorddiip  fees  how  great  an 
enemy  to  reformation  of  every  kind,  how 
radically  deflrudilve  of  all  virtue,  both  pub- 
lick  and  private,  muft  be  that  body  of  laws, 
which  lets  loofe,  nay,  encourages  one  part  of 
his  Majefty’s  fubjecls  to  prey  upon  the  other  ; 
how  Ihould  union  or  brotherly  love  fubfift. 


where  legiOature  is  perpetually  founding  the 
trumpet  of  difcord  ?  How  void  of  found  po¬ 
licy  thefc  inftitutions,  which  dedroy  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  a  people  under  colour  ot  reforming 
the  religion  ?  That  branch  of  the  Popery 
laws  which  are  tranfcribed  from  the  Engliflt 
code,  are  conceived  in  a  fpirit  of  limplicity 
aitd  good  fenfe ;  avarice  v/as  not  the  blemilh 
of  the  age  which  produced  them  ;  they  do 
not  flrip  the  unfortunate,  mifguided,  inno¬ 
cent  people  of  their  properties,  becaufe  drawn 
into  errors  by  priefts ;  connived  at  by  ma- 
giftrates,  whcfe  duty  it  ’is  to  reflrain  their 
religious  dodrines  and  difciplinej  they  may 
be  executed  by  juftices  of  the  peace ;  no 
lawyers  ncceilary,  no  bills  of  difcovery,  no 
profits  immediately  arifing  to  any  particular 
hidividual,  by  the  execution  of  thefe  laws  ;  it 
is  leligion  and  the  conftitution  which  are  to 
receive  the  advantage,  for  which  reafon  they 
are  feldom  put  in  force  ;  and  iince  the  Popilh 

reli'^ion  is  detrimental  to  the  kingdom,  the 

rigorous 
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rigorous  meafures  neceflary  for  its  extirpa¬ 
tion  fhould  be  felt,  by  thofe  who  caufe  the 
delufion,  not  by  the  unfortunate  deluded ; 
it  is  the  moutebank,  vagabond,  impoftor, 
who  (hould  be  puniflied,  and  not  the  fimple, 
credulous  people ;  fo  that  inftead  of  laws 
which  deftroy  all  confidence,  and  produce 
rancour  and  malevolence  between  fellow- 
fubjedls,  the  wicked,  felf-interefced  propa¬ 
gators,  the  fly  fmuglers  of  the  religion  into 
that  unfortunate  kingdom,  llionld  be  the  ob- 
jedl  of  our  indignation.  England  perfedled 
her  reformation  by  expelling  Popifla  priefts, 
fo  did  the  northern  ftates,  but  Ireland  expedls, 
by  a  fcandalous  perfecution,  to  compel  a  bi- 
gotted  multitude  to  reform  itfelf,  and  drive 
out  a  fet  of  men  who  have  now  gained  a  firm 
efiablifiiment  in  their  affeftions  and  efteem, 
and  who,  I  venture  to  fay,  have  a  greater  af- 
cendant  over  their  hearts  and  confciences, 
than  the  mofh  powerful  head  of  a  fept  could 
pofiibly  enjoy :  nor  can  I  fee,  how  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  priefis  could  fail  of  fuccefs  in  Ire¬ 
land ;  the  Romifh  fuperftition  is  fo  contrary 
to  common  fenfe,  to  chriffian  charity,  to  the 

'  "L 

general  interefts  of  the  human  fpccics,  that 
the  clofefl:  application  to  the  mind,  in  its 
circumftances  of  early,  indeed  almoft  infan¬ 
tine  weaknefs,  isneceffary  togivcitroot  there, 
the  greateft  afliduity  is  required  to  rear  it, 
but  once  confirmed,  like  every  other  noxious 
weed,  is  with  great  difliculty  deftroyed  ;  we, 

there- 
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therefore,  perceive  thefe  dangerous  miffiona- 
ries,^  initiating  their  youth  as  early  as  poffi- 
ble  in  their  fenfelefs  myfteries,  well  know¬ 
ing,  that  an  underftanding,  ftrengthened  by 
reafon,  mult  ftart  at  their  abfurdities,  and  re- 
jed  them  with  difdain }  fo  that  if  the  laws 
were  executed,  which  would  remove  thefe 
men  from  the  opportunity  of  pradifing  upon 
the  pliant  faith  of  young  people ;  free  and 
untainted,  they  would  readily  embrace  a  re¬ 
ligion  founded  on  reafon  and  univerfal  cha¬ 
rity  ;  nor  can  thefe  Romilh  ecclefiafticks 
complain  of  perfecution,  having  felt  no  ef- 
fed  of  the  laws  enaded  againft  them,  almoft 
for  an  age  ;  they  fee  and  ftudy  thofe  laws  a- 
gainft  the  exercife  of  Papal  jurifdidion,  and 
yet,  fuch  is  their  matchlefs  effrontery,  as  to 
hold  them  at  conftant  defiance ;  they  are  al- 
moft  to  a  man,  ill-bred,  low-born  wretches, 
but  ever  pretending  to  the  gentleman,  be- 
caufe  defeended  from  fervants  and  retainers 
in  refpedabie  families,  they  have  impudent¬ 
ly  affumed  their  names  ;  their  learning  a- 
mounts  to  little  more  than  a  bafe  unclafiical 
fmattering  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  ena¬ 
bles  them  to  blunder  over  their  mafles,  the 
rudiments  received  under  an  Iriib  hedge, 
and  farther  cultivated  at  fome  flarved  French 
feminary,  in  return  for  which  fcanty  chari¬ 
ty  of  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefly,  they  im¬ 
port  into  the  dominions  of  his  enemy,  the 
ieeds  of  rebellion,  and  a  total  abhorrence 

from 
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'  from  the  free  fpiritof  the  EngliHi  laws  and 
government.  What  juft  caufe  of  clamour 
could  exift,  if  his  Majefty  appointed  a  fub- 
liftence  in  a  foreign  country,  barely  fufticient 
to  keep  them  from  labour  during  their  lives, 
fubjedt  to  this  condition,  that  they  never 
return  to  a  kingdom  ^uuhc7'6  it  is  moft  certain 
they  cannot  live  without  tampering  with  con- 
Jctencesr  This  is  a  mild  expedient  for  gettino- 
rid  of  a  ledl,  which,  for  two  centuries,  ha^ 
check t  the  progrels  of  all  improvement,  and 
frequently  involved  that  illand  in  wars  and 
tumults,  by  invariably  adhering  to  the  lide 
of  fuperftition  and  tyranny ;  and  I  moft 
heartily  wifti  to  fee  this  method  fubftituted 
to  the  puniOiment  of  the  innocent,  and  to 
the  infliction  of  fevcritics  upon  the  many, 
when  proper  caftigation  of  a  few  would 
better  anfwer  the  purpofe ;  but  I  fear  the 
landed  intereft  of  Ireland  do  not  dilapprove 
a  policy,  which  keeps  the  pofterity  of  the 
men  whofe  forfeited  eftates  they  enjoy,  in  a 
ftate  of  mifery  and  diftradion,  and  that,  too 
poignant  a  remembrance  of  the  cruelties  of 
the  Irifh  Papifts  to  their  anceftors,  inclines 
them  rather  to  opprefs  and  enflave  the  def- 
cendants  of  that  people,  than  endeavour  fc- 
rioufly  to  reform,  mix  with  them  in  brother¬ 
ly  love,  and  be  joined  as  fellow-fubjeds  by 
the  ties  of  focial  affedion.  ^ 

.  I  well  know,  that  the  danger  of  Popery, 
has  been  treated  as  a  bugbear  by  leveral  on 
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this  fide  the  water,  efpecially  by  men,  whofe 
bias  to  arbitrary  principles  of  government, 
prevents  their  feeing  any  danger  in  a  fedt, 
whofe  political  opinions  are  the  fame  with 
their  own  ;  they  feel  not  the  inconveniencies 
that  attend  it,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  fright¬ 
ful  effcdls  ofthat  fuperftition,both  here  and  in 
Ireland^  their  information  not  exceeding  fome 
few  fadts  which  have  happened  in  their  own 
time,  ftands  totally  unaided,  not  only  by  books, 
but  even  tradition  from  their  parents;’  they 
confider  the  toafing  of  inemories  by  the 
Irifh  Proteftants,  as  having  a  tendency  to  di¬ 
vide  the  people,  and  keep  ancient  animof- 
ties  fill  alive  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  a  late 
high  mettled  fecretary  to  a  Lord  Lieutenant, 
had  the  impudence  to  pronounce  a  declama¬ 
tion  to  that  purpofe  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  of  that  kingdom,  penned,  as  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  by  a  remarkable  file  mimiek,  from 
whom  that  fiborator  feems  to  have  received 
his  impreffons  of  Irifh  affairs,  and  indeed,  of 
politicks  in  general ;  had  he  delivered  his 
indirect  farcafms  upon  the  memory  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Third,  as  the  opinion  of  himfelf  or 
his  inftrudtor ;  no  man  who  had  the  leaf; 
knowledge  of  either,  would  have  felt  any  fur- 
prize  ;  but  an  infinuation  of  its  being  the 
fenfe  of  the  people  of  England,  that  tnelrifli 
Ihould  fbrget  the  obligations  they  owe  to  the 
glorious  revolution,  that  they  fhould  omit  any 
rhino'  which  may  preferve  it  frefa  in  their 
°  memories. 
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memorie?,  that  they  fliould  lofe  recollec- 
tion  of  what  their  anceftors  fuffered  by  Po¬ 
pery,  from  the  time  of  Delmond’s  rebellion 
to  the  capitulation  of  L'imerick,  or  lofe  fight 
of  any  meafures  which  humanity  Vv'ill  ail- 
mit,  of  difabling  Popery,  from  making  any 
attempts  for  the  future,  was,  doubtlefs,  tlie 
highell  degree  of  prefumption,  that  any  de- 
claimer  ever  arrived  at:  England,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  well’  apprized  of  the  undying  ran¬ 
cour  of  that  religion,  and  the  almofc  irre- 
iiftable  diffimulation  of  its  chiefs  ;  how  cooly 
and  fyftematically  they  proceed  in  bringing 
about  their  ends,  how  unrelenting  when 
polTefied  of  any  power  over  their  adverfaries; 
that  the  interefts  of  Proteftanifm  are  neither 
fo  clofely,  nor  uniformly  purfued  :  that  its 
profeffor.s  are  divided  by  not  adling  under 
one  common  head  ;  not  agreeing  entirehr 
, either  as  to  doclrine  or  difeipline  •,  in  (liort, 
that  they  are  too  indifferent  about  a  religioii, 
which  having  reafon  on  its  fide,  they  look 
upon  very  able  to  fupport  itfelf,  and  do, 
therefore,  applaud  the-ir  Irifh  fellow- fubjed'es 
for  their  caution.  It  is  a  flrong  argument 
againft  fuffering  Popery  to  continue  in  Ire¬ 
land,  that  the  progrefs  of  every  good  thing 
is  thereby  moft  amazingly  retarded  ;  arts  and 
manufadiures  are  born  down  by  the  lazinefs 
and  want  of  decent  oeconomy,  which  forms 
the  indelible  charadter  of  that  religion,  ex¬ 
cept  in  France,  where  the  natural  vivacity 
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of  the  people  does,  in  fome  meafure,  check 
its  pernicious  tendency;  but  a  much  ftronger 
it  is,  that  government,  that  the  conftitution 
is  particularly  afFefted  by  the  evils  which 
thence  enfue,  nor  can  it  partake  of  the  free 
fpirit  ol  Engliili  government,  altho’  the  body 
and  members  are  precifely  the  fame ;  the 
aeople,  like  thofe  of  England,  fhare  in  the 
egiilature,  by  fending  reprefentatives  to  par¬ 
liament  ;  but  to  a  true  conftitutional  repre- 
lentation,  a  ftrong  relation  between  the  con- 
flit  iicjit  and  the  conftituted  is  abfolutely  ne- 
cellary,  in  order  to  retain  the  reprefentative 
within  the  bounds  of  duty,  and  oblige  him 
to  hold  it  ever  in  remembrance,  that  he  is 
fent  to  parliament,  not  for  his  own  private 
advantage,  but  for  that  of  the  publick ;  the 
more  confiderable  the  number  of  eleilors, 
the  more  refpecffable  muft  they  be  in  the  eyes 
of  the  eledted,  and  the  more  cautious  will 
the  latter  be  of  negledling  or  betraying  their 
caufe  :  but  whilft  the  Popifh  religion  pre¬ 
vails,  as  to  numbers,  the  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  reprefented,  the  individuals  of 
that  perfuaiion,  lying  to  a  man,  under  a  le¬ 
gal  difability  of  voting  at  eledlions ;  mem¬ 
bers  are  fent  up  to  parliament  by  a  few  Pro- 
teflant  freeholders,  fo  few,  as  to  challenge 
very  little  refpedl  in  the  eyes  of  men,  whofe 
feats  in  the  houfe  have  no  certain  limitation 
of  time,  and  thefe  fo  eafily  managed,  that 
it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  the  fcandalous 
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negle6l  of  propagating  true  religion,  which 
has  appeared  in  the  leading  men  of  that 
kingdom,  has  not  proceeded  from  a  notion 
that  the  difiuhon  of  it  through  the  people, 
would  give  them  fuch  a  weight  and  authori¬ 
ty,  as  may  exadl  a  greater  attention  from 
thofe  who  have  occafion  for  their  favour, 
than  has  been  hitherto  found  neceifary ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  a  confidcration 
how  much  the  emoluments  of  a  free  trade 
in  Ireland,  muff  be  enjoyed  by  a  body  of 
men,  who  are  natural  enemies  to  liberty  and 
the  prefent  family,  may  furnifh  motives  to 
England,  and  for  ought  I  can  fee,  very  rea- 
fonable  ones,  for  continuing  that  kingdom 
under  its  prefent  commercial  reltraints. 

Since  then,  it  is  evident,  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  Ireland,  either  through  a  want  of 
proper  training  to  a  more  extenfive  plan  of 
politicks,  or  from  too  clofe  attention  to  their 
prefent  apparent  interells,  flicw  a  reluitance 
in  advancing  their  native  country  to  fuch  a 
ftage  towards  perfedion,  as  may  bring  it  to 
be  of  greater  ufe  in  tlie  general  fcheme.  It 
is  moll  incumbent  upon  England,  from  a 
principle  of  felf-prefervatioti,  to  obferve  it 
more  attentively,  as  a  quarter,  by  which,  in 
cafe  of  negled,  they  are  likely  to  receive  a 
moll  deadly  blow  *. 

The 


Probably  no  part  of  Roman  policy  was  more  liable 
to  cenlure,  than  their  omitting  to  unite  Sicily  with  Italy, 

they 
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The  conftitution  of  Great  Britain  has, 
from  caufes  very  obvious,  taken  tince  the  re¬ 
volution  a  dangerous  turn  to  ariftocracy,  in- 
Ibmuch,  that  it  is  amazing  to  hear  authors 
of  high  reputation  complain  of  its  tendency 
to  democracy ;  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  it 
is  true,  are  llippofcd  to  hold  the  firings  of 
the  national  purfe  :  but  the  majority  of  that 
houfe,  is  certainly  formed  of  men,  recom¬ 
mended  in  counties,  but  principally  in  bo¬ 
roughs,  by  lords ;  if  they  are  therefore  fep- 
tennially  created  to  reprefent  the  people  by 
the  lords,  their  political  opinions  and  con¬ 
duct,  mull:  depend  upon  thofe  v/ho  create 
them  ;  the  lower  houie  is"  loll  in  the  upper, 
and  far  from  being  diflimfl  branches  of  le- 
giilature,  they  are  virtually,  altho’  not  yet 
nominally,  t!ie  famej  was  not  this  the  cafe, 
all  places  of  trull  and  profit  would  not  be 
poflefied  by  lords,  their  relations  and  depen¬ 
dants  :  neither  as  to  capacity  or  induilry, 
tan  they  claim  any  fuperiority  ;  and  his  Ma- 
idty  would  not  be  lei's  refpedlfully  ferved, 
by  men  who  flood  fingly  on  their  perfonal 
merit  and  loyalty,  than  by  tliofe  who  are  in¬ 
flated  by  their  own  power,  or  by  tli^  con- 
iequence  and  power  of  thofe  who  recom- 

they  would  have  thereby  taken  from  many  bad  citizens 
Jin  opportunity  of  becoming  rich,  and  prevented  the 
dreadiul  infurrections  of  their  fldves,  which  lawlefs  op- 
prcflion  of  the  v/ealthy  landed  intereit  of  the  ifland  did 
occaficn. 
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mend  tliein  ;  but  the  general  bad  efFecls  of 
this  evil,  being  not  immediately  to  my  pur- 
pofe,  let  us  fee  how  prejudicial  it  has  proved 
to  the  intejefts  of  the  couiitry  1  fpeak  of.  The 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  is  coniigned  of  lute 
years,  to  perfons  of  tlie  firld  rank  and  title 

^  I  I  ^ 

only,  and  altho’  an  otiice  upon  which  de¬ 
pends  tlie  advancement  of  arts,  the  reforma¬ 
tion  or  religion,  and  the  eftabliiliment  of 
government  in  that  kingdom  ;  yet,  to  the 
carrying  forward  of  thefe  really  important 
works,  the  fuper- intendancy  of  a  Lord  Lieu- 
tenaiU  cannot  be  obtained  for  more  than  fix 
months  out  of  twenty-four  ;  fome,  indeed, 
condefeend  to  go  over  a  fecond  time  ;  fome, 
out  of  a  confeioufnefs  of  miib  cha  v^iorii ,  are 
afraid  to  venture,  and  yet  their  impatience 
to  continue  there,  does  not  proceed  from  any 
diflike  to  the  profits  of  the  employmenr,  a"s 
they  prefs  mofi;  eagerly  at  home  for  every 
lucrative  one,  nor  from  a  defire  of  avoiding 
the  fatigues  of  a  court,  for  their  ambition 
difclofes  itfelf,  in  the  encouragement  given 
to  their  own  little  levies  at  their  refpeffive 
palaces  in  Wefiminfier,  where  their  depen¬ 
dants  pay  a  conllant  attendance  ;  nor  from 
an  apprehenfion  of  lofing  the  royal  favour 
during  abfcnce,  like  the  unfortunate  Elfex, 
but  it  proceeds  froin  their  apnreherdion  of 
lofing  their  Englidi  voters  in  the  houfe,  and 
at  elections  for  members  and  magifirates;  fo 
that  were  it  pofiible  to  confine  the  nobility 

to 


to  the  conflitutional  range  which  the  law 
prefcribes,  a  double  advantage  would  thence 
arife  to  Ireland  j  the  prefence  of  thofe  noble 
perfjnages  appointed  by  his  Majefty  to  be 
their  guardians  and  protedors  againft  do- 
nieftick  oppreffion,  and  that  the  younger 
fons  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom, 
would  then  enjoy  a  more  reafonable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  employments,  military,  civil  and 
ecclefiaftick,  which  their  country  fo  plenti¬ 
fully  maintains,  than  they  can  in  the  pre- 
fent  fituation  of  affairs,  whillf  their  gover¬ 
nors  are  obliged  to  bellow  them  upon  their 
Englilli  dependants,  whole  friends  and  rela- 
'  tions  have  engaged  in  fupporting  their  par¬ 
liamentary  influence  at  home  :  and  here  your 
Lordfhip  fees  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of 
one  ifland,  direded  to  the  ruin  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  other - But  to  proceed,  if  the 

chief  governor  was  to  continue  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  he  might  be  at  leifure  to  make  progref- 
fes,  fee  whether  the  people  were  governed 
or  oppreffed,  and  what  was  the  true  and  ge¬ 
neral  fenfe  of  the  nation ;  he  would  there 
behold  the  Proteftant  religion  expiring  thro’ 
the  lazinefs  of  our  priefts,  and  an  unwearied 
application  in  thofe  of  the  enemy;  the  inter¬ 
nal  rule  of  the  kingdom  or  its  police,  by 
which  the  manners  of  a  people  are  princi¬ 
pally  formed,  intrulled  to  magiflrates,  whofe 
only  recommendation  is  a  blind  obedience  to 
the  will  of  thofe,  who  enjoy  the  derivative 

power 
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power  under  the  chief  governor,  andaburn- 
inp-  zeal  forextending  their  interells  at  every 
el^dion,  he  would  fee  the  money  raifed  upon, 
the  people  lor  encouraging  manufaflures, 
and  eftablifning  the  moil:  defirable  conve¬ 
nience  of  an  inland  navigation,  perverted  to 
the  vile  purpoles  of  acquiring  a  dominion 
■  over  boroughs,  by  jobbing  the  management 
of  the  works  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  lend 
their  affiftance  therein  ;  it  he  continued  his 
refidence  in  the  kingdom,  he  would  difeover 
laws  to  have  been  enadfed,  which  (contrary 
to  all  thofe  rules  laid  dowm  by  reafon  and 
publick  utility  for  the  diredion  of  legiflature) 
are  refpedive  in  their  nature,  and  aliume 
for  their  objedt  tranfadlions  and  agreements, 
which  had  an  exigence  previous  to  any  no¬ 
tion  of  making  fuch  laws,  with  a  view  to 
encreafe  the  private  fortune  ot  fome  parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders,  or  fereen  fome  of  their  fa¬ 
vorite  tools  from  the  juft  demands  of  their 
fellow- fubiedts ;  he  would  fee  thefe  leaders 
profefting  whigifti  revolution  principles,  and, 
indeed,  procuring  and  continuing  to  them- 
felves  much  Proteftant  popularity  by  fuch 
appearances,  yet,  taking  every  indirect  me¬ 
thod  of  fubverting  thefe  principles,  by  cor¬ 
rupting  univerfally,  and  erafing  from  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen,  every  impreftion 
of  honour  and  regard  to  liberty  j  he  would 
fee  the  common  people  labouring  under  all 
the  miferies  of  poverty,  of  flavery,  and  daily 
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linking  from  bad  to  worfe ;  and  he  would 
lay  the  true  flate  of  that  unfortune  kingdom 
before  his  Majefty,  from  whofe  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  it  could  not  fail  of  redrefs. 

But  if  an  unbounded  attention  to  their 
parliamentary  concerns,  has  fo  entirely  en-' 
grolfed  the  body  of  the  Britifh  nobility,  as  to 
lender  it  impoffible  to  find  thofe  amongfb 
them,  who  will  dedicate  their  time  to  a  real 
difcharge  of  their  duty  as  a  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  ;  many  commoners  may  be  found, 
who  with  great  juftice,  will  think  them- 
fi-lves  highly  honoured  by  the  office”,  even 
under  tliat  fevere  condition  of  doing  their  duty: 
the  ofiice  derives  no  luftre  from  the  perfon, 
but  the  perfon  from  the  office;  a  rule,  which 
will  hold  even  with  kings.  It  is  allowed, 
that  to  the  exercife  of  an  office  in  the  trea- 
lury,  admiralty,  or  the  other  departments  of 
government,  fome  experience  and  applica¬ 
tion  are  required,  but  for  the  government  of 
a  kingdom,  which' contains  above  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants,  fupports,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  ’twenty  thoufand  men,  with  place¬ 
men  and  penfioners  beyond  number,  a  no¬ 
bleman  becomes  infiantaneoufly  qualified; 
and  when  he  thinks  proper  to  be  weary  of 
his  charge,  his  fucceflbr  becomes  as  fudden- 
ly,  and  as  miraculoufiy  qualified  as  he.  If  a 
country  is  fo  far  removed  from  the  refidence 
of  the  fovereign,  that  he  cannot  fee  with  his 
own  eyes  the  real  ftate  of  that  countrv ;  and 

if 
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if  the  indolence  or  avocation  of  viceroys  are 
fuch,  that  they  wdil  not  fee  with  their  own 
eyes,  but  muft  receive  the  reprefentations, 
which  they  lay  before  Majefly,  from  men 
vvhofe  private  interefc  it  is,  that  every  thing 
iliould  be  7nifreprefented  j  then  will  a  few  fa~ 
milies  of  large  fortunes,  and  extenfive  con¬ 
nexions,  play  off  the  king  againft  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  people  againfl;  the  king,  and 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  provided  they  are 
Ifrengthened  by  an  Englifh  intcreff,  they 
will  appear  to  the  people  polfeifed  of  the 
royal  confidence,  from  the  power  they' are 
feen  to  have  of  beftowing  fome  trifliu"-  civil 
employments,  at  times,  a  commifiion  m  the 
army,  and  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  per¬ 
haps,  a  biflaoprick  ;  and  the  loyal  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  people  will,  by  a  mod;  fcanda- 
lous  impofition,  be  imputed  not  to  its  real 
caufe,  a  thorough  fenfe  of  their  duty,  and  an 
tmalterahlc  afeBion  to  their  Priiice,  but  to  the 
addrefs  and  ingenious  management  of  thefe 
leaders}  this,  I  may  venture  to  undertake, 
is  th#  hinge  upon  which  Irifli  government 
has  long  turned,  and  the  confequence  muft 
be  an  abfolute  vafialage  in  that  country,  and 
an  entire  obflrudlion  of  all  intercourle  be¬ 
tween  King  and  people  }  the  feelings  of  al¬ 
legiance  will  become  faint;  dependance, 
fear,  adoration  of  their  domefiick  idols,  will 
take  place,  and  thelc  idols  will  have  it  in 
their  power  at  length,  to  extort  from  their 
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inafler  whatever  fpccies  of  penlion,  'or  gra-  • 
tification,  they,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  in- 
Iblence,  fliall  think  proper  to  demand.  ■  __ 
However,  fince  the  age  in  which- we  live 
is  fuch,  that  an  unfocial,  contraded  felfifli-* 
nefs,  appears  the  ftrongeil;  line  in  its  cnarac- 
ter,  I  fiiould  not,  my  Lord,  be  furprized  to 
hear  it  urged,  in  oppolition  to  my  fpecula-- 
tions ;  If  Ireland  is  of  Jo  great  moment,  Jo 
friiitjul  ‘in  foil,  its  inhabitants  Jo  numerous, 
"nri.'h  fuch  variety  of  other  advantages,  why 
fiva!!  it  not  take  care  of  itfell  ?  to  this  it 
may  be  futticient  to  reply,  that  from  her  po¬ 
litical  depend-ance  upon  England,  flae  cannot 
venture  to  undertake  any  bufinefs  of  weight, 
cr  of  confiderable  import  to  herfelf,  without 
the  confent  of  England-  bold  flrokes  oj  re- 
fonnati'jn  come'lrom  'the  arm  'which  is  powerful 
xPid  iinco'iflrained tlrat  Ireland,  bacKwaidas 
fire  i,s  in  copying  from  England,  whatever 
may  be  ufefu!  and  praife-worlhy,  has  been 
moil  iingulai  ly  docile  in  the  fcience  of  cabal 
and  domeiltck  intrigue, .nor  aie  her  fons  lefs 
expert  in  bribery  and  corruption,  than  tne 
managers  of  the  mofl  difputed  borough  in 
England :  we  have,  therefore,  rendered 
them  both  unfit  and  undifpofed  to^  leioim 
'themfelvcs,  whilft  their  fiibordination,  had 
they  been  never  fo  wed  ddpofed,  has  put  it 
entiVelv  out  of  their  power;  but  if  this  re¬ 
ply  p'roYcs  infufiicient,  arguments  drawn 
from  ieve  of  felt,  muff  have  their  due 
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weight;  and  let  us  recollefl,  that  a  time 
hiay  come,  when  fome  powerful  ftate,  lefs 
indifferent  about  the  advantages  which  na¬ 
ture  offers,  may  think  ferioufly  of  that  coun¬ 
try  which  we  look  upon  as  unmeriting  our 
notice ;  that  the  mifcondua  of  governors, 
or  the  under  agents  of  governois,  may  cre¬ 
ate  an  indifference  in  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  whether  they  live  under  an  Irifli  Lord 
Lieutenant,  a  French  commandant,  or  a 
Spanifli  viceroy  ;  that  the  united  dilaffedlions 
of  the  inhabitants,  both  Proteftant  and  Pa- 
pift,  mull  yield  great  encouragement  to 
attempts  to  invade  them,  and  almofl 
certain  liability  to  their  invafions ;  and  that 
in  fome  future  luxurious,  degenerate  age,  a 
I'lawke  or  Kepple  may  not  appear,  whofe 
matchlefs  intrepidity  Ihall  brave  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  rocks  and  ihoals,  to  deflroy  the  de- 
flined  invaders,  perhaps,  the  conquerors. 

OurPi,  ANTATioNS  have  formed  the  I  ub- . 
jea  of  fo  much  debate  and  altercation  of  late, 
that  little  new,  and  therefore  very  little  in- 
teiefling,  can  be  now  advanced  upon  that 
head  ;  yet  how  will  this  matter  appear,  upon 
trial  by  that  real  touchflone  of  all-  political 
difuuiiitions,  improvemcnf  of  manners  omd pub- 
lick  jecurify?  IVIoral  perfedlion,  oi  the  neai  — 

'  eft  pofftble  approaches  thereunto,  is  indif- 
putably  the  firft,  and  moll  worthy  end  of  all 
our  purfuits  ;  and  yet  defence  againft  exter¬ 
nal  violence,  nrotedlion -of  the  community 
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engages,  and  with  reafon,  almoft  an  equal 
fliare  of  our  attention,  being  that,  without 
which,  an  opportunity  of  atfeding  the  for¬ 
mer  IS  abfolutely  loft ;  arts,  feiences,  and 
pure  religion,  no  more  than  eloquence 
can  have  their  natural  growth,  amidft  the 
ftrugghngs  for  liberty,  amidft  the  fnouts  of 
conqueft,  or,  indeed,  amidft  the  fears  and 
apprehenftons  of  being  conquered  ;  to  this 
purpofe  IS  required  a  fteady,  fettled,  unpalli- 
able  temper  in  the  ftate,,for  which  reafon, 
many  fmall  confiderations  muft  give  way  to 
this  lingle  great  one;  agreeable,  therefore 
to  this  principle,  I  cannot  avoid  declaring’ 
that  our  American  fellow-fubjeas  have  not 
maturely  confidered  how  trifling  are  the  re- 
ftridions  of  the  mother  country,  when 
weighed  againft  the  advantages,  which  that 
fame  mother  country  has  aflibrded  them ;  and 
I  confider  every  writer  who  would  whet  the 
edge  of  their  appetites,  to  a  higher  degree  of 
keennefs,  for  trade  and  wealth,  as  the  general 
enemy,  who  would  raife  them  too  high  in 
their  own  opinions,  and  lelTen,  in  their  eyes, 
the  obligations  they  muft  owe  to  England  ; 
they  talk  of  having  carried  (beir  fortunes 
Jrojn  England  to  make  their  fettlements  •,  fome 
particular  men  might  have  done  fo,  but, 


•  i_  enim  in  conftituentibus  rempublicam,  nec 

in  belJa  gerent.bus,  nec  regum  dominatione  devinctis, 
jiaiei  cupiditas  oicendi  porefh  Cicero  de  Oratore. 

nothing 
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nothing  is  more  certain,  or  better  known, 
than  that  neceffity  has  been  the  caufe  of  al- 
molb  every  emigration  that  has  happened, 
and  that  the  beginnings  of  molf  American 
properties  were  remarkably  flender :  by  a 
^ee  and  beneficial  trade,  well  protedfed  by 

they  have,  indeed,  accom- 
plirhed  a  moft  rapid  growth,  to  which  their 
own  much  to  be  applauded  care  and  induf- 

iry  has  largely  contributed - The  rifque?, 

they  Jay,  they  have  run  in  making  their  fettlement^ 
cannot,  as  they  pretend,  be  admitted  as  done 
with  a  view  o(  Jerving  the  mother  country,  be- 
caufe,  in  general,  countries  are  allowed  to 
luffer  rather,  by  the  exportation  of  their 
wealth  and  inhabitants,  and  fo  would  Eng¬ 
land,  did  not  the  peculiarity  of  its  naval  and 
commercial  circumftances,  fo  lingularly  dif- 
tinguifh  It  from  Spain  and  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  did  not  its  dominion  of  the  feas,  fo  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  intercourfe  between  every  branch 
of  Its  empire,  that  any  of  its  inhabitants,  or 
the  property  of  any  of  its  inhabitants,  may 
as  It  were  by  magick,  virtually  and  in  cffedf 
appear  wherever  they  require.  Now,  as  to 
their  obligations  to  Britain,  admitting  that 
no  pecuniary  aids  had  been  advanced  to- 
wards  eftabhfhing  their  fettlements,  how  can 
they  difcharge  themfelves  of  the  obligation 
of  having  received  from  England  a  body  of 
excellent  laws,  ready  to  be  tranfcribed  ;  a  fet 
of  locial  improved  manners,  ready  to  be 

traiif- 


tranfplanted  ;  arts  and  fciences ;  all  which,  if 
raifed  from  the  feed,  would  have  a  tedious, 
and  interrupted  growth '  in  the  wilds  of  A- 
merica  ?  If  we .  add  to  this,  that  refpeft 
which  a  fulled  of  England  muft  challenge, 
in  Vv^hat  fituation  foever,  which  no^  fmall 
colony  could  pretend  to  maintain,  it  will 
be  impoffible  to  liften  with  patience, .  to  the 
man,  who  would  refine  away  thefe  obhga- 
tions,  by  alledging  that  England  has  a£ted 
from  narrow  motives,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
herfelf :  an  undutiful  child,  may  tell  his  fa¬ 
ther,  that  he  begot  him  to  pleafe  himfelf 
that’he  cherifned  him,  that  he  fixed  him  and 
his  fortunes  in  the  world,  merely  to  gratify 
his  parental  feelings ;  and  upon  this  falfe 
reafoning,  impioufly  hold  himfelf  acquitted 
of  every  duty  ;  but  nature  declares  againft 
him;  and  altho’  no  ingratitude  can  dwell 
where  there  is  a  reciprocation  of  good  offices, 
yet,  he  who  receives  the  firfl,  adl^  of  kind- 
nefs,  will  ever  remain  the  moft  obliged*  . 

No  man  entertains  a  more  cordial  affec¬ 
tion  for  our  fellow -fubjedls  of  America  than 
I  do  •  their  emotions  in  favour  of  liberty  are 
aeneJous  and  praife- worthy,  but  muff  ftill  be 
Sf  opinion,  that  they  have  not,  as  yet,  con¬ 
ceived  (fo  generally  as  may  be  wilhed)  no¬ 
tions  of  government  fiifficiently  digefted  and 
cxtenfivei  fincc  ihcir  i.„ceftors  nBdc  the.r 
eroisrations,  liberty  has  received  many  and 
great  improvements;  the  rude  wild  Itock, 
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hurried  by  fcandalous  perfecutions  at  home* 
they  haftily  plucked  from  the  mother  foil ; 
it  llruck  ftrong  roots,  and  vigoroufly  flou- 
rilhed  in  their  new  congenial  clime  j  but  it 
was  at  the  revolution,  the  generous  well- 
flavoured  fruit  was  engrafted,  which  I  fear, 
no  part  of  the  Britifh  empire,  except  Eng¬ 
land,  has  yet  brought  themlelves  properlv 
to  relilh.  r  t  j 

A  facred  and  inviolable  right  of  taxin^ 
themfelves,  and  regulating  their  own  affairs, 
without  any  exception,  for  what  unforefeen 
dangers  and  fudden  emergencies  may  pro¬ 
duce,  has  been  contended  for  with  too  great 
a  latitude  j  the  colonies  muff  now  confider 
themfelves  as  a  part  infeparable  from  the 
grand  body  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  as 
fuch,  an^  evil  happening  to  that  part,  may 
Ipread  itlelf  to  the  whole,  as  a  fore  in  any 
particular  member,  may  caufe  a  general 
mortificationj  inattention  to,  or  bad  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  plantations,  may  let  in  an  evil, 
which  would,  in  its  conlei^uences,  bring  the 
exiftence  of  Great-Britain  into  danger;  a 
moment  s  deliberation,  then,  muft  furely  fix 
the  relative  weight  of  Britifli  trade,  glory, 
and  influence,  to  that  of  American  pure  na¬ 
tural  liberty,  and  ablblute,  uncontroulable 
independance.  The  Americans,  being  the 
fubjed  of  the  prefent  debates,  becaufe  they 
happen  to  be  more  immediately  concerned, 
declare  themfelves  the  proper  judges  upon 

^  the 
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the  occafion,  but  altho’  moH;  immediately^ 
concerned,  they  do  not  furnifh  the  object  of 
greateji  concern;  Britifh  fafety,  power  and 
trade,  furnifli  this  grand  objedt  :  Britain, 
therefore,  is  the  more  competent  judge,  and 
it  would  be  unreafonable  to  exped,  that  any 
wife  adminiftration,  after  the  warnings  al¬ 
ready  received  from  the  indolent  deportment 
of  the  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war,  would  fuffer  confiderations  of  fo  high 
a  nature,  to  reft:  upon  the  determinations  of 
men,  whofe  negledl  has  been  already  fo  juft- 
ly  cenfured,  from  whofe  torpid  fullennefs 
and  obftinacy,  the  enemy  did  confeffedly  de¬ 
rive  fuch  advantage.  Shall  it  depend  upon 
the  refolutions  of  a  Philadelphian  aflembly, 
whether  our  fellow- fubjedls  fliall  arm  in  de¬ 
fence  of  liberty  and  property?  Does  the 
fate  of  a  whole  continent  bear  any  propor¬ 
tion  to  an  almoft  imperceptible  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  important  privilege  of  an 
American,  deliberating  for  a  year  or  two, 
whether  he  will  pay  fix- pence  in  the  pound, 
to  fave  hirnfelf  and  family  from  perdition  ? 
A  provincial  alfembly  is  very  capable  of  de¬ 
termining  upon  what  is  moft  expedient  for 
their  own  internal  rule,  what  moft  advan¬ 
tageous  to  their  trade  ;  but  when  the  great 
fcheme  of  governing  all  the  parts  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  community,  when  the  relation  in 
which  they  ftand  to  this  commutdty  is  to 
be  confidered,  then  their  capacities  begin  to 

narrow  . 
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■narrow  in  my  eftimation,  and  they  come  to 
{hew  themfelves  in  a  fphere  of  debate,  for 
which  lean,  by  no  means,  think  them  qua¬ 
lified.  Why,  fays  an  individual,  fired  with 
a  wild  fpirit  of  liberty,  lliall  I  give  up  that 
power  which  nature  has  befiowed  upon  me, 
of  adting  and  thinking  for  myfelf?  Why, 
fays  an  advocate  for  fociety,  {hail  you  be 
protedled  by  fociety  in  your  property  and 
perfon,  in  the  exercife  of  virtuous  liberty, 
which  is  a  power  of  doing,  not  what  you 
will,  but  what  you  ought  to  will  ?  If  no  in¬ 
dividual  then,  may  fet  up  his  fingle  opinion 
and  flrong  cravings  for  crude  liberty,  where 
focial  good  is  concerned,  if  he  is  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  difeern  fo  clearly,  whether  thefe  loud 
calls  of  nature,  about  which  he  makes  fo 
great  a  parade,  may  not  interfere  with,  and 
obftrudl  fome  moral  and  focial  end  ;  no  more 
is  any  diftindl  part  of  an  empire,  intitled  to 
carve  for  itfelf,  and  lay  it  down  as  an  inva¬ 
riable  maxim,  that  on  no  occafion  whatfo- 
ever  are.  they  to  be  governed,  by  rules  to 
which  they  have  not  confented  ;  much  re- 
fpedl,  therefore,  is  due  to  the  opinion  of 
Great-Britain,  in  that  material  point  of  re¬ 
gulating  a  provincial  defence,  and  whenever 
it  {hall  be  urged,  that  the  Americans  are 
moft  competent  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of 
taxation,  or  the  method  of  applying  the  taxes, 
and  that  a  want  of  provincial  defence,  muft 
be  more  immediately  and  fenfibly  felt  by 
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themfelves,  than  by  thofe  who  are  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fcene  of  American  affairs  ; 
when  they  plead  the  great  law  of  nature  and 
of  liberty,  to  any  claim  of  Britain  to  fuper- 
intend  their  affairs,  I  reply,  the  ideas  of  fo- 
cial  liberty  in  diametrical  oppofition  to  their 
allegations,  I  aver,  that  they  are  not  the 
mod;  competent  judges  of  the  expediency  of 
a  domeftick  defence;  and  I  eftablifh  my 
averment,  by  their  having  already  Ihewn 
themfelves  incompetent,  in  never  producing 
any  one  general  plan  for  that  purpofe,  from 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  war  of  1756; 
infomuch,  that  altho’  ten  times  the  number 
of  our  enemy,  they  would  have  been  abfo- 
lutely  driven  off  the  continent,  were  it  not 
for  the  feafonable  interpofition  of  England, 
and  ah  this,  from  a  peeviff  reludlance  toaf- 
fociate  and  unite,  a  reludance,  to  facrifice  a 
fm  al  1  part  of  their  own  will  and  pleafure,  to 
peace  and  fecurity,  which  reludance,  they 
are  difpofed  to  compliment,  with  the  honour¬ 
able  appellation  of  liberty. 

If  then,  the  American  colonies,  have  ma- 
nifefted  a  negled  to  make  the  neceffary  pro- 
vifion  for  their  own  defence,  and  that  Britain 
may  fuffer  through  this  negleCl,  fhe  is  power¬ 
fully  warranted  in  proceeding  againll  a  pro¬ 
bability  of  any  future  fituation  of  thofe  co¬ 
lonies,  fo  dangerous,  fo  produdive  of  heavy 
expence,  as  that  we  have  lately  beheld.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  duty  of  the  colonies,  to  an¬ 
ticipate 
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ticipate  the  cares  of  the  mother  country 
and  make,  after  the  example  of  Ireland,  fuch 
a  military  eftablilhment  as  may  tend  to  dif- 
courage  any  attempts  of  an  enemy,  and  not 
furnifli,  by  their  remifnefs,  a  Britifli  admini- 
Itration,  with  even  an  excufe  for  obtrudino- 
their  kind  offices  upon  them:  they  ffiould 
confider  the  various  and  fluduating  nature  of 
Britiih  councils ;  and  that  power,  from  the 
free  nature  of  our  government,  may  be 
fometimes  in  the  hands  of  men,  who  are 
delighted  in  obliging  and  drengthening  our 
enemies,  m  ill-treating  and  dilguffing  our 
friends,^  and  who,  when  they  accidentally 
engage  in  carrying  even  a  neceffary  meafure 
into  execution,  tumble  upon  fome  mode  of 
doing  It,  which  not  only  deftroys  every  end 
and  advantage  which  may  arife  from  it,  but 
is  alfo  produdive  of  univerfal  murmurs  and 
dilTatisfadion ;  but  of  all  things,  ffiould 
they  beware  of  beholding  our  minffieriai 
blunders,  in  the  light  of  national  ads,  and 
tlience  perhaps,  conceive  a  diflike  or  aliena¬ 
tion  ^  affedion  from  their  Britiffi  fellow- 
ful^eds.  The  fenfe  of  this  nation  is  neither 
unjuft,  unreafonable,  or  oppreffive:  but  no 
human  wifdom  will,  I  fear,  be  ever  able  to 
fficure  us  againft  falling  fometimes  into  the 
hands  of  fuch  wretches,  as  thofe  who  made 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  or  of  Verfailles 

o^er  fide,  my  Lord,  it  mud  be 
admitted,  that  the  mother  country  has  not 
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entirely  acquitted  herfelf  in  the  difcharge  of 
her  parental  offices.  It  is  certainly  the  duty 
of  thofe,  whom  Providence  has  commiffion- 
ed  by  conferring  great  powers  on  them,  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  human  fpecies, 
to  watch  and  attend  to  the  changes  of  cir- 
cumftance,  which  muft  happen  to  all  earthly 
things,  and  frame  fuch  inftitutions,  as  may 
anfwer  (lb  far  as  human  prudence  can  pro¬ 
vide)  to  the  variety  of  cafes  which  may  arife ; 
new  circumflances  produce  new  fyflems. 
When  a  perfonal  property  began  to  grow 
confiderable  in  England,  our  anceftors 
thought  proper  immediately  to  enaft  fuch 
laws,  as  might  facilitate  alienations ;  they  had 
recourfe  to  the  civil  codes,  and  thence  they  , 
brought  the  ftatute  of  will  of  dillributions, 
and  adopted  fuch  a  portion  of  the  fpirit  of 
Roman  jurifprudence,  as  may  anfwer  the 
exigency.  But,  with  regard  to  colonies,  fo 
diftinguifhed  is  Great  Britain,  fo  critically 
diflinguifhed,  by  a  complication,  of  naval, 
of  landed,  of  commercial,  of  military  confi- 
derations,  from  every  ancient  ftate  ;  that  in¬ 
ftitutions  drawn  from  Tyre,  from  Carthage, 
from  Rome,  or  from  Rhodes,  can  never  an¬ 
fwer  the  prefent  occafion ;  and  legiflature 
muft  inveftigate,  thro’  the  walks  of  nature, 
morals  of  utility,  and  of  prefent  convenience, 
fuch  truths  as  may  afford  a  ground  work  for 
this  neceffary  undertaking  j  our  common 

law,  revered  vsdth  juftice  for  its  honeft  lim- 

plicity. 
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plicity  affords  no  refources  in  fo  variegated 
a  fubjedt ;  nor  could  our  Gothick  fore-fathers 
poffibly  forefee  the  affonifliing  turn,  which 
this  kingdom  has  taken  to  commercial  ad¬ 
venture,  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
occafioned  by  a  moft  unexpedled  event,  the 
difcovery  of  a  new  world ;  they  could  not 
forefee  the  emigration  of  colo'nies  to  this 
new  world,  and  could,  therefore,  never 
think  of  framing  any  calculation  for  fuch  a 
contingency:  why,  then,  look  into  the  laws 
in  being,  for  any  aids  upon  this  occalion  ? 
A  plaufible  and  fagacious  lawyer,  may  dif- 
cover  fomething  in  his  books  analogous,  or 
what  he  thinks,  and  would  perfuade  the 
■world  is  analogous  to  the  cafe  of  our  colo¬ 
nies,  propofed  to  him  for  ferious  confidera- 
tion;  he  fancies  it  a  corporation,  for  inftance, 
and  from  henceforth,  every  American  quef- 
tion,  comes  to  be  examined  by  principles 
laid  down  for  direding  a  corporate  legifla- 
ture  j  that  is,  becaule  a  Britidi  corporation 
has  delegated  their  natural  original  right  of 
legillature,  to  thofe  who  reprefent  them  in 
parliament,  and  thereby  veiled  in  that  af- 
fembly,  a  power  of  controuling  their  corpo¬ 
rate  ads  .  our  colonies,  therefore,  who  not 
being  called  upon,  make  no  returns  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  Britilh  parliament,  are  fubjed  to 
a  like  controul,  this  is  not  reafon,  either 
plain  or  refined,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  law ;  in  truth,  the 

opinions 


opinions  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
are  not  to  be  admitted,  in  an  affair,  fo  much 
above  their  level,  for  this  would,  indeed,  be 
an  eredling  of  courts,  intended  for  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  in  being,  into  actual  legifla- 
tures;  a  power,  very  lately  rejected  by,  per¬ 
haps,  one  *  of  the  wifeft  and  mod:  modeft 
judges,  that  ever  adorned  a  bench  j  and,  in  a 
cafe,  where  the  exercife  of  fuch  a  power 
would  be  readily  excufed,  being  in  vindication 
of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeil.  But,  my  Lord, 
the  laborious  drainings  of  our  lawyers,  in  ap¬ 
plying  their  learning  to  American  affairs, 
will  never  produce  any  thing  adequate  to  this 
grand  occafion  ;  our  colonies  are  infenfibly 
grown  into  a  refpedlable  importance,  and 
demand  the  mod  folemn  confideration  of 
legidature,  of  wife,  of  honed  legidaturej 
and,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  prefent  matter 
deferves  treaties,  conimiffioners,  and  every 
other  folemnity,  preceding  the  ad  which  u- 
united  thefe  kingdoms ;  we  fbould  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  our  fellow-fubjeds,  who 
live  at  a  didance,  as  warmly  as  that  of  thofe 
who  are  nearer  home,  provoke  neither  to  re- 
fentments,  by  injury  or  oppredion,  but  ever 
remember,  that  Egina  and  Asubea  were  eafi- 
ly  brought  to  a  fenfe  of  duty,  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  whenever  they  became  turbulent ;  but 

*  Judgment  delivered  by  Lotd  Camden,  in  the  cafe 
of  Entick  and  the  Meflengers,  laft  day  of  Michaelmas 

term,  1765. 
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when  they  carried  their  arms  again  ft  Greeks, 
who  were  more  diftant,  the  ruin  of  their 
povyer  was  the  immediate  confequence,  and 
their  greatnefs  expired  at  Syracufe 

Had  Britain  been  bleffed  with  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  that  adminiftration,  which  carried 
her  military  glory  to  fo  exalted  an  height,  in 
the  laft  war,  had  that  miniftry,  I  fay,  been 
permitted  to  conclude  a  found  and  healthy 
peaces  upon  that  firm  bafis,  by  fuch  able 
political  builders,  would  have  been  railed  a 
pile,  compofed  of  all  our  colonies  and  de¬ 
pendencies,  whofe  ftrength,  beauty,  and 
naagnificence,  would  be  the  envy  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  world  ;  thefe  wife  and  virtuous 
patriots,  would  have  Ihewn  talents  for  peace, 
equal  to  thofe  they  had  difplayed  for  war, 
and  our  conquefts,  inftead  of  being  the  caufe 
of  diflentions  and  animofities,  between  his 
IVIajefty  s  loyal  fubje(fts,  would  long  fince 
have  turned  to  great  and  lafting  account  : 
commifiioners  would  be  formally  appointed 
to  examine  minutely  into  the  ftate  of  our 
colonies  ;  a  proper  method  taken  for  raifing 
fupplies  to  anfwer  the  expences  of  gbvern- 
ment;  taxations  be  laid,  in  a  manner,  the 
leaft  grievous  to  the  fubjeeft,  and  moft  con- 
fiftent  with  focial  liberty;  in  fiiort,  that 
gradual  afiimilation  with  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  fo  much  to  be  defired  by  all  its  defeen- 
dants,  would  be  at  length  brought  about  ; 


*  The  Syracufans  were  a  Dorick  colony. 
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for  though  war  is  the  feafon  of  danger,  yet, 
is  it  very  ealily  deinonflrated,  that  the  minif- 
ter  of  peace  is  as  much  above  the  minifter  of 
war,  as  the  ends  are  more  worthy  than  the 
means;  that  is,  when  the  great  and  neceflary 
works  of  peace  are  properly  attended  to  ;  but 
when  peace  is  made,  in  order  to  generate 
matter  for  new  war ;  then,  indeed,  the  art¬ 
ful  wretch,  who  can  deceive  his  king,  cor¬ 
rupt,  debale,  and  opprefs  the  people,  will 
anfwer  every  purpofe ;  no  neceffity  for  integri¬ 
ty  or  wifdom  remains,  where  cunning  and 
deceit  are  found  to  be  all-fufficient. 

I  am. 

My  Lord, 


FINIS. 
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and  digefted  before,  and  that  fo  neceflary  a  Work  has 
been  fo  long  neglected  ;  a  Work  fo  dlentially  ufeful  to 
every  Member  of  Parliament,  and  every  Lover  of  Con- 
ftitutional  Hiftory.  Thefe  Debates,  which  are  principal¬ 
ly  compiled  from  authentic  Notes  taken  in  the  Uoufe 
are  arranged  partly  upon  the  fame  Plan  with  Chandler’s’ 
Collection,  which  is  brought  down  to  the  Year  i -742  • 
but  with  fuch  Improvements  from  the  lournals  '  and 
other  authentic  Papers,  as,  it  is  p.-efumed,  will  render 
them  worthy  the  Notice  of  every  Britifti  Legiflator. 

Printed  for  J.  Almon,  oppofite  Burlington-Houfe  in 

Piccadilly.  ’ 


Of  whom  may  be  had,  juft  publiftied  ; 

I.  The  Double  Mistake  ;  a  new  Comedy  ;  as  it  is 
Price^Ts^Td"^^^  Theatre-Royal,  in  Covent-Garden. 

ir.  The  Royal  Kalendar  ;  containing  new  and 
very  correct  Lifts  of  all  the  public  Offices,  and  both 

Houfes  of  Parliament.  Price  only  6  d. - .'I'he  fame  in 

an  Annual  Pocket-Book.  Price  i  s.  6d. 

III.  An  Account  of  a  late  Conference,  on  the  Occur¬ 
rences  in  America.  Price  is.  ’  '^ccur 

rrol'  Occurrences  in  America,  and  Policy  of 

Great-Bntain,  confidered.  Price  is.  ^ 

V.  Coa- 
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V.  Confide  rations  on  the  Propriety  of  impofing  Taxes 
in  the  Britifh  Colonies,  Price  i  s.  6d. 

VI.  I'he  Neceffity  of  repealing  the  American  Stamp- 
Act,  demonftrated.  Price  i  s. 

VIL  TheG  ricvances  of  the  American  Colonies,  ex¬ 
amined.  Price  I  s. 

VIII.  Dumnier’s  Defence  of  the  Provincial  Charters. 
Price  I  s.  6  d. 

IX.  Confiderations  on  behalf  of  the  Colonies.  Writ¬ 
ten  at  Bofton.  Price  is. 

X.  The  Jufticc  and  Neceflity  of  Taxing  the  American 
Colonies,  demonftrated.  With  a  Vindication  of  the 
Authority  of  Parliament.  Price  is» 

XL  I'he  Principles  of  the  late  Changes  impartially 
examined.  •  By  'a  Son  of  Candor.  Third  Edition. 
Price  I  s.  6  d. 

xn.  THE  SECURITY, OF  ENGLISHMEN'S 
LIVIES;  or  the  Trust'^  Power.,  and  Duty  of  thw 
GRAND  jtfRIES  of  ENGLAND,  explained  accord- 
ing  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  Englilh  Government, 
snd  the  Declaration  of  the  fame  made  in  Parliament  by 
many  Statutes.  Firft  printed  in  the  Year  i68i.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Right  Honourable  JOHN  Lord  SOMERS, 
Baron  of  Evesham,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  ob’ 
England.  Price  is.  6d. 

XIIL  A  LETTER  concerning  Juries,  Libels, 
Warrants,  the  Seizure  of  Papers,  and  Sureties 
far  the  Peace  or  Behaviour.  With  a  View  of  fome 
late  Proceedinn:s,  and  the  Defence  of  them  by  the  Majo¬ 
rity,  upon  the  Principles  of  Law  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Fifth  Edition.  Price  only  is.  6d. 

XIV.  A  POSTSCRIPT  to  the  fame.  Second  Edition. 
Price  IS. 

XV.  The  State  of  the  Nation  ;  with  regard  to  its 
Income,  Expenditure,  and  unfunded  Debt.  I'iftn  Edi¬ 
tion.  Price  IS. 

'  XVI.  The  BUDGET.  Eleventh  Edition.  Price  is. 

XVlI.  The  Ri  ght  of  Appeals  to  Juries  in  Caufes 
of  Excife  aOerted.  Second  Edition  Price  is.. 

XVin.  The  Rights  of  the  Colo  nies,  alTerted  and* 
proved.  By  James'Otis,  Efejj  of  Bofton  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Second  Edition.  Price  2s. 

XIX.  An  Account  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Eilson  Legge.  With  Original  Papers.  Price  is.  , 
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